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THE WETHEREL AFFAIR. 
By J. W. Der Forest. 


CHAPTER I. 
A RAY FROM THE EAST. 
,7 OUNG Mr. Edward Wetherel and his more mature friend Mr. Frank 
Wolverton were on the after promenade deck of the steamer Elm City, 
bound from New York to New Haven. 

“Yes, I see her,” said Wolverton, looking at the young lady whom Weth- 
erel was pointing out to him. ‘Pretty girl. Shines like a star. Wonderful 
air of innocence. Who is she?” 

**T think I shall astonish you, Wolverton,” replied Wetherel, obviously tak- 
ing much pleasure in talking about this young lady. ‘She is the daughter of 
a missionary.” 

“Missionary! You do astonish me. One has an idea that such people 
don’t have children, or have little monsters of plainness and grimness. A fel- 
low naturally thinks, you know, that a missionary’s daughter would only make 
a show in society on the principle that handsome is as handsome does. Where 
does she come from? ” 

“From the Nestorian country, somewhere in Persia, I fancy. Her father 
is quite a famous man among his set, I understand. He has done some notori- 
ous wrestling with heathenism, or whatever the religion of the country may 
be. ‘The celebrated Doctor Bernard,’ I heard a white-cravated gentleman cal] 
him.” 

“He had better leave his missionarying to his daughter,” pronounced Wol- 
verton, gazing steadily at the girl, and with a gentler expression in his eyes 
than was habitual with them. ‘I don’t believe the celebrated Doctor Bernard 
could hold a candle to such a young lady in the work of bringing over misbe- 
lievers. If I were the chief high priest of the Nestorians, or whatever they 
call themselves, and that little beauty should ask me to break down my altars 
and forsake the faith of my ancestors, I should say, Certainly! any little thing 
of the sort to please you.” 

This talk was both jesting and serious. The two men spoke lightly of the 
missionary ‘ work,” obviously to them a dim and unimportant quixotism; but 
with regard to the girl they were entirely sincere and respectful. Of the so- 
lemnity of religious matters they had apparently no more perception than if 
they had been denizens of some planet to which no divine revelation, whether 
natural or verbal, had ever been granted. The worshipfulness of beauty, how- 
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ever, they could see plainly, and they were creditably sensitive, as it appeared, 
to maidenly purity. 

Personally these two civilized heathens were themselves worthy of admir- 
ing consideration. Wolverton, although not much short of forty, was as agree- 
able to the artistic eye as many much younger men are, his curling black hair 
being still fresh and glossy, his large brown eyes healthfully clear and resolute, 
his darkly-pale cheek as firm in look as marble, and his broad, muscular fig- 
ure fit for a boat race. Wetherel, who might have been about twenty-five, was 
tall, flexible, and graceful, with a blonde complexion, waving light hair, intel- 
ligent gray eyes, and features in the main regular. The defect in his face was 
a chin too prominent, too domineering, and we might say too virile. Even 
in a2 man one would like to see more meekness of temper and persuasibility of 
mind than this chin permitted. 

3oth were dressed with a scrupulous neatness and fastidious taste which in- 
dicated a brahminic position in society. Only the rich and leisurely, only those 
who have been able to give their lives to dandyism, can attain to such fault- 
lessness of costume. They were in summer suits, and yet they mirrored the 
fashions. It seemed as if dust would stop short in its flight toward such neat- 
ness, and as if grime would fall reverentially at its feet without soiling it. 
Spectators of the workaday class, if of a humble-minded and impressible na- 
ture, might easily imagine such clothing as exhaling an aroma of daintiness 
and giving forth a halo of high-breeding. Of a hot summer’s day it would 
have seemed little less than abnormal and monstrous to be so vestured in neat- 
ness and freshness and triumphal grace as were these lilies of the club and the 
drawing-room. But the day, although sultry enough on shore to remind one 
of the air of forges, was breezy and restorative on the deck of the Elm City. 
The stainless flannel coats and delicate silken scarfs of the two dandies were 
appropriate to the cleansed and sweetened air which blew over the azure wave- 
lets of Long Island Sound. 

“Look at her now,” said Wolverton, attracted by some change in the coun- 
tenance of the girl whom he was watching, one of those beautiful changes 
which come over young and innocent faces, the reflections of a fawn-like enjoy- 
ment of life.. ‘I never saw such another entangling, attaching face.” Then 
he added, after a long pause as if for a deep sigh, ‘* Never but once! There is 
something tremendous in the power of a resemblance. I don’t mind telling 
you, youngster—in fact it is a sober sort of pleasure for me to tell you—that I 
have seen such a face as that once before, and that it was the angelic sight of 
my life. Death is a scoundrelly robber. If that face had not been carried be- 
yond my sight, I should have passed my life beneath it, looking up to it. I 
have been a worse man for being plundered in that way. Well,” he con- 
cluded with another sigh, ‘* that was seven years ago. I wish we could smoke 
here.” 

The younger man looked at the elder with respectful astonishment. He 
had discovered a heart where he had little looked to find one. He was like 
one who, wandering through halls of gayety and watching the feet of dancers, 
beholds the bloodstain of a bygone tragedy. In the unexpected presence of 
revelations of this sorrowful aspect, the eyes of the lightest and hardest are apt 
to fill with solemn wonder, or at least with pitying curiosity. 

“You, Wolverton!” said Wetherel, in a tone of pensive amazement. Then 
he changed the subject, for he had some capacity of delicate sympathy in him, 
or at least he had its counterpart, good-bi eeding. 
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‘*Of course we can smoke on the forward deck,” he added. ‘*‘ Do you par- 
ticularly care for it?” 

“No. I would rather look at this girl.” 

“Do you want to talk with her? I know her well enough to take you up.” 

“No. The charm might pass away. It wouldn’t be the same voice. I 
prefer to look at her. By the way, where did you meet her?” 

«On the steamer from England.” 

“Oh, the steamer! Jolly place for courting, an ocean steamer,” said Woi- 
verton, throwing off his rarely-worn seriousness, and appearing once more in 
the spiritual garb of a veteran of society. ‘ Your romance kills mine. Of 
course you two became intimate and walked arm in arm by the moonlight, and 
all that sort of thing. So she is just Mm the country, just fresh from the mis- 
sionary harvest, just from the Orient! How odd and interesting our stupid 
American life must seem to her! She is having emotions every minute. I 
wish to heaven I was young again. The greatest pleasure I know now is to 
take a child to the theatre and watch its wonder. I shall have to smoke,” he 
added, turning serious once more. ‘Go and talk to the new soul from Mount 
Ararat. Show her the tower of Babel.” 

With the serious face of a wearied worldling who remembers that he once 
came near living a better life than that of egoism, he drew from his pocket 
the consvlation of a cigar-case, and sought the forecastle deck of the steamer. 

Wetherel, left to himself, wavered hither and thither an instant, and then 
advanced to the young lady. She did not see him; her eyes were fixed on the 
distant blue shore of Connecticut; they were settled, pensive, and almost sad, 
as if longing for the far-away home. 

“‘ Nestoria?” he asked. 

“What?” she replied, looking up at him with inquiry and surprise, while 
a fairy mob of blushes rushed into her cheeks. 

** Have I spoken the magic name?” he smiled. 

“It 1s my name,” she confessed. ‘* How did you know it?” 

“What! Is your name Nestoria?” he almost exclaimed, so interesting was 
the discovery. ‘I did not know it at all, and couldn’t have guessed it. I sup- 
posed you were thinking of your native mountains. So I asked you, Nesto- 
ria?” 

“Oh!” And here the blushes rioted again, fighting in a field of lilies. 
‘‘So I exposed myself.” 


” 


‘* Don’t you like the name? ” he wondered, for he had already decided that 
it was a charming one. 

‘“‘Tought. My father likes it; and it is his field. Ne named me after the 
people among whom he labors. And yet I can’t quite like it. People ask me 
so many questions about it,"and exclaim so much about it; such a strange 
name! and oh, what a beautiful name! and isn't it singular? Iam so tired of 
hearing about it that I call myself Nettie. Nestoria sounds too grand for a lit- 
tle bitofa woman. Don’t you think so? Itseems like blowing a trumpet before 
me. I like Nettie best.” 

‘I like both,” responded the New York dandy and man-about-town. The 
tender seriousness with which he treated the subject was certainly curious in a 
practised beau who had the fame of being a lady-killer. It was also very 
agreeable; it ridded him of the confident smile and fatuous levity with which 
he was wont to spoil the effect of his compliments; it enabled him to say his 


pleasant thing with a sincere tone, which made it gracious and effective. 
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It must bé understood that he already knew the missionary’s daughter well, 
and liked her much. Eleven days of close companionship on shipboard had 
made them intimates, and had landed him on that island of sorceries where 
men see women as seraphs. He knew the girl’s whole history; he had drawn 
from her long reminiscences of her secluded, strange life in Erzeroum and the 
Kurdish mountains; he had heard her tell of turbaned chiefs and veiled beau- 
ties until it seemed a wonder to him that she wore familiar vestments and 
spoke English; he had looked at her through the enchantment of distance, and 
clothed her in the mystery of the Orient, and made a poem éf her. She was, 
in many ways, like an inhabitant of some other world to him. Her ideas were 
as novel and curious as her recollections. She knew almost nothing of the 
fashionable, worldly existenve which was nearly all that he did know. She 
was as ignorant and innocent as if she had just come out of the Garden of 
Eden. Even her language was odd to him; it sounded in his ears as did the 
speech of Christian and Faithful in the ears of the men of * Vanity Fair”; he 
was at first displeased, then amused, and then charmed when she talked of 
‘the missionary work,” of * Christian labors,” of ‘the conversion of the East.” 
These phrases sounded like cant, but in a little while they sounded like poetry. 
He likened himself to an angel of darkness who should take a fancy to the so- 
ciety of a cherub fresh from Paradise. 

What a fascination there was in her innocence and simplicity!’ When he 
told her that he liked both her names she did not guess why; she looked up at 
him with a childlike expression that was part surprise and part pleasure. He 
had never before seen such virginity of soul, and he had the exultation of a 
navigator who discovers a new island hitherto unvisited by mortals. 

“Did you ever know any one called Nettie?” she asked; meaning, did you 
like her, and so like the name? 

“T never did,” he answered smiling, because he understood the drift of the 
question, and was charmed with the lack of egotism which it proved. 





* Then why ” she hesitated. 

“Oh, they are pretty names,” he said, feeling that he was on the brink of 
an abyss, and drawing back from it. He did not dare to say, “I like the names 
because I like the person who bears them;” for an interior thrill warned him 
that the confession might have a mighty momentum in it; and he was not yet 
prepared for a declaration of love. 


CHAPTER II. 
A BEGINNING OF SORROW. 


“THEY are both pretty names,” Wetherel repeated, unable to let the fasci- 
nating subject alone. ‘* And of the two I think I like Nestoria the best. If | 
were related to you, I should call you Nestoria.” 

The girl wanted to say, ‘‘ You may call me so,” but after reflecting a mo- 
ment, it seemed best not. The young man’s eyes were bent upon her face 
with an expression of admiration which she did not fully comprehend, but 
which nevertheless embarrassed her and thwarted her childlike confidence. 

Of course the most potent spring of the dandy’s admiration for Nestoria was 
her beauty. Her guilelessness of character and her puritanisms of speech 
would have appeared to him ridiculous, had she been homely. But he found 
it impossible to laugh at her, impossible not to grant her a certain worship, 
when he looked at her. 
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She was certainly quite handsome, and there were moments when she daz- 
zled. At first you hardly noticed this little figure, and this infantile blonde 
face. But presently you could not help remarking how regular the small fea- 
tures were, how delicate the rose and lily complexion, and how heaven-like 
the blue eyes. Then came a revelation of golden hair, so luxuriant as to re- 
mind one of fields of yellow corn, and bright through all its wavings with an 
inner sunshine. This hair had fascinated Wetherel; one stormy day on the 
ocean it had burst its bonds and flooded the girl to the waist; and he never 
afterwards escaped from the bewildering influence of those radiant tresses. It 
was from the date of that aureate inundation that he began to find all Nesto- 
ria’s ways, all her retired, prim ideas, and all her puritanic phrases, no longer 
displeasing or odd, but charming. 

All the sense and self-command that he possessed had been needed to keep 
him from making downright court to the girl on the Cunarder; and indeed, 
nothing but luck, nothing but accidental interventions of fellow-passengers, 
had delivered him from the snares set for him by certain moonlights. One 
might think that the obscurities of evening would have shorn the brilliance 
from a beauty of which color formed so great a part. But it was not so; this 
child could spare the rose, the lily, and the gold; her features were fine enough 
forthat. Andthe moonlight so idealized her, it made her so like ethereal mar- 
ble, it gave her such a brightness of better worlds, that she seemed more than 
human. Like a star she grew in loveliness as evening gathered its magic 
veils about her. Wetherel, who was half a pagan in education and almost 
wholly pagan in soul, used to think of Venus rising from the sea and of Cyp- 
rian multitudes bowing in adoration. 

Well, he had not proposed to her during the ocean voyage; but he had 
shown his interest so plainly that a coquette would have been aware of a con- 
quest; and even this innocent from Kurdistan had perceived that she was liked. 
They were well acquainted; when they met on the Elm City it was as two old 
friends meet; it seemed to each of them that they had known each other for- 
ever. As the boat wound up the picturesque turns of the East River Wetherel 
had pointed out to Nestoria all the objects of note, delighting in her natve 
pleasure and wonder. Then, discovering Wolverton, his model and mentor in 
the ways of worldliness, he had joined him for a moment to show him Nestoria 
and to enjoy his admiration. And now, Wolverton having gone to his lonely 
solace of a cigar, he had fluttered back moth-like to his candle. 

As that luminary made no response to his declared preference for her name 
of Nestoria, and as he felt that the subject might be perilous to his bachelor 
freedom if he should pursue it, he looked about the visible cosmos for another. 

‘*How perfectly beautiful the sea is to-day,” was his commonplace remark, 
greatly ennobled to him, however, by the feeling which prompted it. Try as 
he would to evade the dominion of this girl, he could not utter a word which 
was not pervaded by her. The sea was more to him than its wont, simply be- 
cause it served as a background to her face and figure, and thus seemed to 
partake of her personality. Everything that he looked upon in her company 
acquired beauty in his eyes, for the reason that she also beheld it. Within 
the last fortnight he had discovered a new heaven and a new earth, hitherto 
unknown to him and even unsuspected. It is pretty clear that, notwithstand- 
ing some remaining anchor of prudence, his heart was beginning to drift dan- 
gerously. We can understand now the prompt and serious sympathy which 
he had accorded to Wolverton’s tale of shipwrecked love. 
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“Tt is beautiful,” replied Nestoria, her clear blue eyes looking down like 
two little cloudless heavens upon the indigo wavelets. Then, with a pathetic 
expression of sadness, resignation, and awe, she added, ** And wonderful!” 

She wanted to say, “Terrible!” The ocean represented to her a majesty 
and power which were more than earthly; there were moments when it seemed 
to carry her off, as a little speck, beyond the bounds of time; moments when 
it was no longer an ocean, but an eternity. A feeling of intense loneliness and 
a longing remembrance of her only parent, so far away, deepened this senti- 
ment of solemnity and also touched it with tenderness. Had she known Weth- 
erel well enough she would have taken his hand, and held it for a sense of com- 
panionship. As it was, she turned to a text: ‘*O God of our salvation, who 
art the confidence of them that are afar off upon the sea; ” these words seemed 
to walk before her upon the waters. It was one of the verses which her father 
had asked her to learn by heart before he parted with her. Had she been 
among her familiar friends, the devout missionaries with whom she had passed 
her-youth, she would have repeated it aloud. Even now the sentence seemed 
to wrestle at her lips; but glancing furtively at Wetherel’s face, she said to 
herself, “* He might think it very strange;” for gentle and sympathetic as he 
had been to her, she did not yet feel certain that he could share all her ideas; 
and, indeed, well might she doubt it. 

Of a sudden she turned her face toward the waters. Wetherel leaned for- 
ward ever so little, and saw a single tear upon her cheek. As much moved by 
it as if it had been the only tear ever shed in the world, he said in a burst of 
pity, ‘* You are very lonely.” 

“Yes, Iam,” she murmured, still trying to hide her face. 

The confession hurt him; then he was nothing to her; his presence was no 
consolation! But of course there was nothing to be done about it, and while 
he was still looking blank and feeling uncomfortable and finding nothing to say, 
the girl unexpectedly recovered her self-possession as women will, and looked 
up at him with a peculiarly arch, childlike smile, which was characteristic of 
some of her moods, and which had already delighted him many times. 

“Tf it would relieve your mind to call me a baby, you may do so,” she 
said. 

“I don’t think you are a baby at all,” he protested. ‘* Why, what a great 
distance you have travelled, and almost alone!” 

‘‘A baby might go as far in a baby-wagon, if its nurse would only push it. 
I couldn’t very well help myself. I was put on a mule, and a screaming 
mountaineer drove it; and then I Was put into a steamer, and other men drove 
that. Oh, the journey has come easily enough; one day followed another. 
You are never called on to do on Monday the work that is allotted to Tuesday 
and Wednesday and Thursday, and so on. And so it will be, I suppose, 
throughout life and with other things as well as journeys.” 

‘You are as brave as a lion,” he laughed approvingly, at the same time 
thinking what a cheerful little wife she would make, and how well she would 
bear his troubles for him. ‘‘ But what do you mean to do throughout life?” 

“And you?” she asked, her arch smile sparkling up once more, like a 
sunny bubble rising to the surface of a fountain. 

“TI?” he repeated somewhat discomfited, for his existence hitherto had 
been idle and his future was aimless. ‘“ Really, I hardly know.” 

‘‘Then how can I know what I shall do?” she answered more pensively. 
“ A woman has so little strength that she can hardly have plans; isn’t that so? 
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And yet, although you will perhaps langh at me when I tell you of it, I do 
venture to harbor some aims and aspirations. I want to do what work I can 
and what good I can.” 

‘*Oh, don’t!” he protested. ‘* People who live to do good are generally 
awfully irksome.” 

‘*T am sorry you think so,” she replied, looking him full in the face with 
an air of grave surprise and disappointment. ‘It has not been my experi- 
ence.” Then, thinking no doubt that her tone had been too monitorial, she 
threw out a meek olive-branch of a smile and added, *“ I wish you could meet 
my father. You would see one man who lives to do good, and who is charm- 
ing.” 

‘“*T should feel honored to meet him,” bowed Wetherel, anxious to recover 
lost ground in her esteem. ‘* You must excuse what I said just now. I was 
thinking perhaps of people who merely talk of living for the benefit of others, 
and stop there.” 

‘** Parrots who say Pretty Polly, and never do anything pretty,” she laughed, 
evidently pleased to hear him right himself. 

Now this was cheerful conversation, and Mr. Edward Wetherel could not 
of course help finding it pleasant, and yet his soul was not entirely satisfied 
with it. Ile was more sentimentally content with the girl when. she was sad, 
because then he could imagine himself as gathering her into his philanthropic 
bosom and cherishing her with consolation. So he reverted once more to her 
condition of isolation and loneliness. 

** You have, I am afraid, very few friends in America.” 

“ Very few,” she admitted, with the cheerful little nod of a canary, and in 
fact with far less of depression than he had longed to see. ‘* But the few are 
very good. I shall be with some of them to-night. I wonder if you ever heard 
of them—a Mrs. Dinneford and her daughter Alice.” 

“A Mrs. Dinneford and her daughter Alice are my relatives,” he answered, 
surprised rather than gratified. 

“* Are they?” said Nestoria, obviously delighted. ‘I was with them often 
in London. You know I stopped almost six months in London with an Eng- 
lish lady—a lady who knew about my father and who is very kind to mission- 
ary people. Her brother brought me on from Erzeroum; he is a great anti- 
quarian and made wonderful discoveries in Babylon; but I told you all that 
on the Arabia. At this lady’s house I met Mrs. Dinneford and Alice. Isn't 
Alice pleasant, and isn’t her mother good? They asked me to visit them in 
America, and when I reached New York I found a letter for me. Oh, you 
can’t imagine how it cheered me. I felt like Paul when he met the brethren 
ut the Three Taverns. ‘They are at Savin Rock, near New Haven.” 

‘** At the house of a Mr. Wetherel?” asked the young man coldly. 

“Yes,” she said, her smile dancing out gayly, like a fairy leaping from a 
rose. ‘ Your name!” 

He pondered a moment, and then observed gravely, ‘‘ I cannot call on you 
there.” 

She did not reply; it was clearly a momentous piece of information; and 
her gaze of inquiry showed even more regret than surprise. 

‘*No,” he went on, biting his moustache. ‘ Mr. Jabez Wetherel is my un- 
cle; and I am sorry, very sorry to say it, but we are not on good terms.” 

“IT am sorry too,” she murmured; what else could such a child say? 

“Still, I will try to see you, if you permit it,” he continued. ‘I venture to 
hope that I shall be able to meet you again somewhere.” 
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‘‘T shall be pleased,” was her answer. Then she said no more on the sub- 
ject, being not quite sure that she had not done wrong in saying even so much; 
for the fact of a family quarrel was a terribly ugly one to her mind, throwing 
doubtful shadows upon the people who were engaged in it, and rendering her 
pathway among them intricate. 


CHAPTER III. 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME. 


THE Elm City, althout®h freighted with a possible hero and heroine, reached 
New Haven without misadventure. . 

As it zigzagged up the shallow harbor Wetherel pointed out to Nestoria the 
country-seat of his uncle, a low, wide-spreading wooden house, with pillared 
veranda and pointed gables, nested on a little rocky bluff which rose some 
thirty feet above the yellow beach. ‘The girl looked at it in silence and with a 
slight sense of aversion, for which she conscientiously reproved herself. The 
dwelling did not seem to her heartily hospitable, because this very kind and 
sweet-mannered young gentleman might not enter it. Notwithstanding her 
keen sense of loneliness in America, and the pleasure with which she had but 
lately looked forward to meeting her friends, the dear, good Dinnefords, she 
would have been not unwilling to pass the night at a hotel. 

“Tt isa long way from the city,” she said, with a suppressed sigh which 
meant, ‘* Perhaps we shall not meet again.” 

‘** Yes, four miles,” he replied. ‘* If you will allow me, I will drive out there 
with you; that is, if my uncle has not sent a carriage for you.” 

‘‘T expect one,” she sighed again, half hoping that it might not arrive. 
** Alice telegraphed me that she would be on the dock. She would have come 
to New York for me, only I wouldn't let her. I hate to have people take 
trouble about me.” 

** You shouldn’t,” he declared. ‘* You are worth taking trouble for.” 

He looked down in admiration at the sweet innocent face which was turned 
up towards his in wonder at his flattering speech. It was a constant marvel 
to him that she should not be aware of her own fascinations and use them to 
command service. A dandy, a mere worldling, a spoiled child of flattery, he 
had not a suspicion of the education of humility and self-abnegation which she 
had received. He had serious-minded relations, it is true, but he had avoided 
them as far as possible, and in his aversion given their characters no intelli- 
gent study, so that he had grown up in a sort of heathenish ignorance of the 
workings and ways of devout souls. He could not have guessed that any one, 
not even a piously faithful father, not even a clergyman and missionary, would 
say daily to such an endearing little beauty as this, “‘ We are dust and ashes; 
we are worthless worms of the earth; we have no manner of merit of our own; 
we live from day to day by sufferance; our sole honor is humility, our sole 
hope is mercy.” Even had he divined the fact of such lessons, he could not 
have believed that she would take them seriously to heart and learn from them 
to hold herself in little esteem. That she was not vain or self-conscious he had 
discovered; but he attributed it to natural modesty, and gave her all the glory. 

The touch of the steamer against the wooden sides of the Belle Dock brought 
Alice Dinneford upon the scene, as the rubbing of a lamp or other talisman in 
the “Arabian Nights” calls in a friendly genii. The moment the gangway 
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plank was laid, this impulsive young lady bounded across it, rustled vehe- 
mently through the throng ef disembarking passengers, and gathered her guest 
into her cordial arms. A tall brunette, with flashing eyes and anassured man- 
ner, she was a striking contrast to the blonde and childlike Nestoria, the two 
forming some such a bouquet as a pink and a lily of.the valley. 

In a few minutes the waif from the Kurdish mountains found herself in 
Jabez Wetherel’s ancient rockaway, driving soberly among the rectangles 
of New Haven. She had not bidden good-by to Edward Wetherel; he had 
disappeared during the confusion of the landing. It seemed to Nestoria that 
he must have avoided Alice intentionally, and the suspicion was sad enough to 
throw a chill over even her meeting with a dear friend. It was so strange 
and dreadful that cousins should not speak, especially when they were both 
such good and charming people! During the whole drive Nestoria thought 
of this ugly avoidance; and it was because of it she did not mention Edward 
Wetherel’s name. 


on 


**So here you are at last prattled the lively Alice. ‘Iam so glad to get 
hold of you. Why didn’t you let me come down after you? You are sucha 
little speck of a thing that you mustn’t go wandering alone in this way. You 
might get lost out of a sail-boat, out of a basket, out of a thimble, and nobody 
notice it.” 

**T came across the ocean with only an old lady,” said Nestoria. “I know 
how to cling fast to somebody or other.” 

She had hold of Alice’s dress at that very moment. It was a charming little 
trick of hers, indicative of her clinging, confiding nature, thus to lay an infan- 
tile, tendril-like clasp upon the garments of her friends. On the Elm City there 
had been a minute when she could hardly refrain from slyly taking the skirt 
of Edward Wetherel’s coat between her thumb and finger in order to enjoy 
that precious luxury of hers, the sense of attaching herself closely to a protector. 

** Besides,” she added, ‘* my father doesn’t like to have me be a charge to 
people.” 

“A charge to people! You!” Jaughed Alice. ‘ Wait till people find fault 
about it. What Turkish ideas your father has. He has forgotten what a 
young lady passes for in America. Don’t you know that we are the salt of the 
earth here?” 

“Oh, no!” protested Nestoria, who was accustomed to hear that phrase 
used in a very solemn sense. 

«‘The cream of the cream, then,” varied Alice, with a glimpse of her friend’s 
sensitiveness as to the perversion of Scriptural language. 

“It depends upon how we behave,” seriously replied Nestoria. She re- 
membered at the momenta sermon of her father’s to his oriental flock, in 
which he had said, ** Men and women are precisely equal in the sight of their 
Creator; they are both of value merely because the cross was uplifted for both; 
merely because both may equally lay hold of divine mercy.” 

‘“‘It depends upon how we look,” insisted Alice. ‘ But never mind about 
that now. I must tell you what sort of a life you are to have at Sea Lodge. 
Sea Lodge is the name of Uncle: Wetherel’s villa. He wanted to call it Mount 
Horeb, or Mount Pisgah, or something of that sort. Oh, heis such a queer old 
gentleman, with such old-fashioned antediluvian notions. One would think 
that he had just come out of the wanderings of the children of Israel, and had 
got into the world of our time by mistake. I beat him on the name of the 
villa. I dated al! my letters from Sea Lodge, and I had a signboard put up 
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with Sea Lodge on it, and now everybody calls it Sea Lodge, and he can’t help 
himself. He has given in, however; he found the word lodge just a little bit 
Biblical—a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, you know. And that is just about 
it, for he does garden it away in a most extravagant manner, and we do have 
an abundance of cucumber vines, and the place isn’t an enchanted palace, nor 
a castle of chivalry, nor anything very scrumptious. Now don’t bother your 
head about the word scrumptious; it just means sumptuous, I suppose. You 
will like Uncle Wetherel; he will exactly suit your tastes. That is, you will 
like him if you are not afraidof him. Don’t be afraid of him. Iamnot. And 
yet some people are, he is such an old Plymouth Rock of a man, with eyes 
which are as set and glassy as a ghost’s. He is almost eighty years old and as 
thin and bony as an umbrella. There is nothing of him but a frame and a 
black cloth covering. I sometimes feel as if I should like to pick him up and 
open him witha slap, and shut him up again and put him in the umbrella 
stand.” 

“ Don’t!” begged Nestoria, irresistibly tempted to laugh, but feeling that 
it was wrong, for Mr. Wetherel was old and good. How could Alice make 
such fun of her uncle? 

“Well, I won't,” answered the irrepressible Alice. ‘‘ He shan’t be put in 
the umbrella stand if you don’t want it. But he is so queer that one can’t help 
having queer plans and projects for him. Can you imagine what he does when 
he drives out in his phaeton with mamma or me? Every time he finds little 
boys swearing he pulls up this old poke of a horse and reproves the little ras- 
cals; and if they keep on at it, he gets out and chases them with his horsewhip. 
Of course he can’t run, and of course they scud away from him, and then 
swear worse than ever. All the small wretches around here Enow him now, 
and blaspheme him out of his phaeton as often as they can. I do believe he 
has increased the profanity of the township enormously.” 

‘*Perhaps it is not a judicious way of dealing with bad boys,” admitted 
Nestoria. 

“Dealing!” repeated Alice, laughingly catching hold of her friend and 
shaking her. ‘You dear little primness! did you learn to talk out of the cat- 
echism? Oh, you Will get along famously with Uncle Wetherel. He will say 
that you talk the language of Zion. Besides, he is all primed to like you; he 
is fairly addled about missionary people: the forlorn hope of godliness, he 
calls them. Your father is a particular admiration of his. I really believe he 
puts your father alongside of John Bunyan or Jonathan Edwards.” 

* Does he!” murmured Nestoria, with a thrill of filial pride which sent the 
tears into her eyes. ‘I wish my father could come home and see the kind 
people who care for him.” 

‘TI wish he could,” replied Alice, divining the girl’s emotion with that sym- 
pathy which is so quick in woman, and passing an arm around her waist. 
** We should spoil him. Well, so much for Uncle Wetherel. He will like you, 
and you will like him. As for my mother, you know what she is.” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Nestoria, with a sigh of satisfaction—the sigh of a contented 
infant. Now that she had a little lost out of mind the mysterious troubles of 
Edward Wetherel, it was a pure pleasure to her to think that she would shortly 
meet the good, cordial Mrs. Dinneford. 

“And that is all,” continued Alice. ‘* Uncle Wetherel is a widower, and 
has lost all his children. No young people except myself; no beaux and no 
chance of flirtations; no adventures except driving and sea-bathing. We two 
women take care of Uncle Wetherel; that is our life. I wish we could havea 
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picnic, ot give a dinner now and then. But we mustn't; it costs money. 
Uncle has a million or so, and he spends less than four thousand a year. It 
seems to me precious mean ; I could spend fifty thousand. But then he gives 
away fifty thousand.” 

‘‘ He must be a very noble man,” judged Nestoria. ‘The Turks would re- 
spect such a man.” 

**A lesson for me, I suppose,” laughed Alice. ‘ I won't take it; I won't 
be advised by the Turks; they don’t know as much asI do. But of course 
you must like him. I want you to, for your own sake. I want you to be con- 
tented with us. One thing more I must tell you. Don’t be scared and get 
faint at his way of carving and helping. He carves, and gets tired and sits 
down and rests himself, and then tries it again. Then he shies things at you; 
he takes a piece of beefsteak on the fork and hits it with his knife, and away 
it goes; you would think a frog was jumping across the table at you. But he 
has done it so often that he always hits his mark. It will land on your plate, 
and not in your lap. You won’t have to wear a baby-apron.” 

After nearly an hour of this prattle, and of such leisurely journeying that 
Nestoria once looked at the horse to see if it were not a cow, the rockaway 
pulled up in front of a red glimmer showing through shrubbery, and the girl 
perceived that she was at the gate of her new home. 

The thought which came into her mind at the instant was a wondering 
query as to what might be the real, fundamental character of an old gentle- 
man who could quarrel with his own nephew, and such a gentle, charming, 
and seemingly altogether admirable nephew as Edward Wethere). 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MASTER OF SEA LODGE. 


AT the gate of Sea Lodge Nestoria was welcomed with little less than 
boisterous gladness by Mrs. Dinneford. 

She was a lady of fifty, above the middle height, and of considerable vol- 
ume, but giving one an idea of solid brawn rather than of fat, and with a vig- 
orous style of action and elocution which betokened strength and robust 
health. Her features were irregular and boldly marked, but they beamed un- 
mistakably with cheerfulness, good nature, and cordiality, and they disclosed 
lurking symptoms of what seemed unconscious humor. 

Her dress was flying; her handkerchief was fluttering to the ground behind 
her; her spectacles were holding on to the bridge of her nose with an air of 
desperation; one hand dragged along the ‘* Puritan Recorder,” which she had 
been reading to Mr. Wetherel; and altogether she had a flurried, windy air, as 
of a person descending in a parachute. She was the image of headlong hospi- 
tality rushing forth to greet a desired guest. The hilarity of welcome in her 
wide mouth was not so much a smile as a broad laugh, the preliminary of a 
somewhat clamorous explosion of kindliness. 

**So glad to see you!” she almost shouted, as she caught Nestoria on the 
intricate steps of the old-fashioned vehicle and kissed her to the ground. 
“You come to us like a dove out of the ark. One may almost say that you 
arrive from Mount Ararat. I feel like asking you after the prosperity of Fa- 
ther Noah and his children. Whatis your last news from your dear good father ? 
We have taken his hand so often through the ‘Missionary Herald’ that we 
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all feel as if we had shared his labors and seen his face. Come straight in. 
James will attend to your baggage. Alice, run, tell Cousin Wetherel that it is 
Miss Bernard. No, never mind; he must know it. How pleased the old gen- 
tleman will be to see you under his roof-tree. He has looked forward to your 
coming as if you were the Queen of Sheba. James, unstrap that trunk and be 
careful not to drop it, and carry it up stairs immediately, will you? How tired 
you must be! And how we do come together from the ends of the earth and 
the islands of the sea! The devious ways of the great deep are lighted up by 
Providence in a way that is wonderful to our eyes. I was just reading a piece 
in the ‘ Puritan Recorder’ which put me so in mind of you! Bless me, where 
is that paper? Cousin Wetherel would have a fit if I lost it. Oh, here it is in 
my hand; I thought it was my handkerchief. Alice, do look for my handker- 
chief. It is somewhere or other, flying all abroad like—how does the hymn 
go? And so here you are at last, arrived upon us out of mysteries, safe 
through a thousand perils. Walk in and see Cousin Wetherel. Dear me, there 
the old gentleman is, coming out to meet you. I don’t know whether he looks 
most like one of the ancient kings of the order of Melchisedek, or like one 
risen from the dead.” 

Mrs. Dinneford talked, like her daughter, with the utmost volubility. In 
her haste and glee she asked question after question without waiting for an an- 
swer, and poured out her feelings, her thoughts, and her news in a commingled 
and ceaseless torrent. Her conversation was the oddest miscellany of com- 
monplace observations, of Biblical allusions, of whimsicai comparisons, and oc- 
casionally of striking if not absolute poetic fancies. There is no possibility of 
adequately describing or reporting it. 

On the front portico of the house, his hair shining like silver under the light 
of the hall lamp, stood old Mr. Wetherel. He was a man of medium height, 
but he seemed tall because of his exceeding leanness, and perhaps he would 
have been tall but for the stoop in his narrow shoulders. His alpaca clothing 
blew about him in the light evening breeze as if it draped a mere skeleton. His 
face was a singularly narrow one; the high, hard, shining forehead was narrow ; 
the sunken, dusky temples approached each other; the cheek bones were close 
together; the jaws had no breadth. Viewed in profile, this face reminded one 
of those caricatures which artists sometimes figure in the convex of a crescent 
moon. A strangely projecting brow looked down over a thin, straight nose at 
« strangely projecting chin. The expression of the countenance was grave 
even to austerity, but sweetened by a benevolence of that enduring sort which 
springs from sense of duty, and lighted now and then (if one studied it long 
enough) by faint glimmers from a humor which an anxious conscience vainly 
strove to hide under its bushel. 

Mr. Wetherel did not advance to meet Nestoria. It would undoubtedly 
have been a task of some little difficulty for him to descend the steps. But as 
his guest reached his post of audience he put forth a thin, wrinkled hand, 
grasped her plump and soft one with a hospitable firmness, and, looking 
searchingly, steadfastly into her face, said in a tremulous, yet clear voice, and 
with impressive deliberation, ‘I am glad—and honored—to receive under my 
roof the daughter of the great—and Goop—Doctor Bernard—whom Heaven 
bless! If that light among the dark places of the earth had himself come hith- 
er, I would have gone forth to meet him, as the brethren of Rome went to 
meet Paul. Is he well?” 

This singular speech, so unworldly in diction and feeling, was uttered with 
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a patriarchal simplicity and sincerity of manner. There was no affectation 
about it, and not the slightest consciousness of cant. The man had so con- 
stantly read the Bible, he had so closely identified his sentiments with the faith 
of the Bible, that whenever he felt strongly his language was naturally Bibli- 
cal. There were times, indeed, when he talked in Scriptural style with an ev- 
ident sense of humor. But that was only in his gayer moments; in such mo- 
ments of hilarity as would have led other men to joke outright; and even dur- 
ing these ebullitions he never smiled. 

“My father was well when I last heard,” replied Nestoria. 

*“‘His work is not yet finished,” said Judge Wetherel. ‘ We are stayed— 

those of us who are worth staying—until we have wrought our task. Come 
-* 
He wheeled slowly, not pivoting on his heel, but taking little steps in turn- 
ing, with an obvious care as to keeping his balance, and marched by her side 
into the house. His gait was much like his utterance; it was deliberate, mo~- 
notonous, and solemn. Even among the calm people of the East Nestoria had 
never seen any human being of such gravity and staidness. A less reverential 
imagination than hers might have amused itself with the idea that the old gen- 
tleman went by clockwork, and was wound up to walk, speak, and think just 
so fast and no faster. A circumstance, by the way, which added much to his 
air of stiffness, was a high, old-fashioned black stock, which completely hid his 
emaciated neck, and seemed to be the only support of his head. ‘This head he 
turned rarely to right or left, frequently addressing people without looking at 
them, or bringing himself to face them by slowly wheeling his whole body, as 
if he were a battalion changing front to open fire. It was with his eyes set 
straight before him that he carried on a conversation with Nestoria as he es- 
corted her into his parlor. 

** Miss Bernard,” he continued, in his deliberate monotone, advancing slowly 
and with frequent halts, like an army under a cautious general, “‘if I were an 
Oriental, I suppose I should say to you that this house and all that is in it are 
yours. As Iam an Occidental and a descendant of the exact-speaking Puri- 
tans, and therefore have learned to utter strictly what I mean, I will simply 
say that you are welcome to stay in this house as long as I live.” 

“T trust that that would mean for a long time,” replied Nestoria with hon- 
est warmth. 

“That is speaking like an Oriental,” gravely remarked Judge Wetherel. 
““What kindness the easterns feel they also feel at liberty to utter.” 

‘‘T am s0 really and deeply obliged to you for your invitation!” added the 
girl. ‘I shall want to stay with you a long while.” 

‘* With the permission of Divine Providence you shall,” declared the old 
man. ‘The child of God’s apostle to his ancient church in the Kurdish moun 
tains shall be a member of my family as long as she chooses to be.” 

‘But I must not stay here a very great while,” said Nestoria. ‘ My father 
told me that I must not live an idle life in America. I have studies to com- 
plete.” 

‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” repeated the 
Judge. ‘ But until the hour of labor comes, repose here.” 

They had now reached a small and plainly furnished but profusely lighted 
parlor. The old gentleman slightly moved a large chair, signed to the girl to 
occupy it, seated himself with careful deliberation in another, leaned forward, 
and gazed at her intently. 

“Do you look like your father? ” he asked, after a panse. 
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“I do not,” said Nestoria. ‘* My father says that I look as my mother did 
at my age.” 

“I wish that you resembled your father,’ 
who seemed a little disappointed. 

“Why, Cousin Wetherel, what do you mean?” burst in Mrs. Dinneford, 
who had just bustled into the room, having been engaged in worrying James 


’ 


was the response of the Judge, 


about the trunk. ‘ Don’t you think she looks well enough? How could any- 
body want her to be different? ” 

Cousin Wetherel saw, as clearly as Mrs. Dinneford did, that the damsel, as 
he would have phrased it, was comely. But he would sooner have been smit- 
ten on the mouth than have permitted himself to tell her of the fact. In his 
belief beauty was a snare, and the consciousness of the possession of it ruin. 
Without moving his head he turned his eyes upon his relative with an air of 
reproof and quietly answered, ‘ She is as God made her, and it is enough. I 
was merely anxious to know somewhat concerning the physical appearance of 
her father.” 

“Well, so am I,” cheerfully declared Mrs. Dinneford, not in the least 
abashed or hurt by her reprimand, and in fact too busy with her own thinkings 
to notice it. “Itisa great satisfaction certainly to become acquainted with 
the outward man and similitude of good people who have been blessed to do a 
great work in the world. I should like to know the appearance of Moses and 
Samuel and Isaiah, and the rest of the old worthies. They must have been 
delightful to look upon, each after his fashion. Youn know what Tupper says, 
‘ There is a beauty of the spirit—mind in its perfect flowering.’ I quote Tupper 
just as much as ever, Miss Bernard. Cousin Wetherel sometimes reproves 
me for it; he says I seem to put Tupper above the Bible; and indeed, I don’t 
put him far behind. Tupper is so elevated and philosophical, and such a 
painter of character! Just hear this now: ‘ There is a beauty of the reason, 
grandly independent of externals; it looketh from the windows of the house, 
shining in the man triumphant.’ Don’t you seem to see St. Paul in that? He 
was little of stature and of mean countenance, but his great mind must have 
made him impressive and a feast to the eye. Oh, yes, there is a prodigious 
satisfaction to be got out of a portrait of somebody whom you reverence. 
Why, I have studied with a great deal of pleasure the picture of old Peter in 
the ‘Lives of the Popes’; I don’t suppose it resembles him any more than 
it resembles Methusaleh or the Patriarch of Constantinople or the Wandering 
Jew. But I could imagine it was Peter saying, ‘Lord, thou knowest that I 
love thee,’ though he had more of an airas if he had just been denying his Mas- 
ter. And so, as to your good father, I feel exactly as the Judge does; I should 
like to see his photograph. Haven't you got one with you? ” 

‘*No,” said Nestoria. ‘I wish I had. But they don’t take photographs 
yet in our mountains. However, he is a little like—only he is much older—a 
little like 

“‘ Like whom?” queried Judge Wetherel with interest. 

The girl thought that she had gone too far to stop, and she was too con- 


> and here Nestoria came to a pause. 





scientious to conceive of an evasion. 
” 


‘Like a gentleman who came up with me in the boat,” she added, color- 
ing deeply. ‘He said he was your nephew. Mr. Edward Wetherel.” 

The old man’s countenance darkened a little, and it seemed as if his sunken 
eyes sparkled. Any one who knew him well might have divined that he was 
not pleased with the fact of this acquaintance, and that he was likely to ques- 
tion the girl further about it. 
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FRENCH SCENES CUSTOMS, AND CHARACTERS 


A 

-Y UPPOSE yourself, reader, in Paris, crossing the Pont des Arts early in the 
forenoon of a bright June day. On the left, looking up the Seine, you 
have the stately Louvre terminating in a vanishing line of cream-colored walls, 
glowing in the broad sunshine. At its base, below the stone quays which mark 
its narrow and formal channel, lies the river—which may be said to flow only 
in a freshet—bright or sombre according to fitful alternations of sunshine and 
shadow, its surface disturbed by an occasional steamer, or the huge self-pro- 
pelling tug attached to a submerged chain, or a raft of firewood drifting down 
from the uplands. Over it, connecting its banks with the Ile St. Louis, stretch 
innumerable bridges, each, as far as the eye can see, traversed by pedestrians 
and vehicles, and occasionally by a regiment of soldiers. Away to the right 
extend blocks of gray old houses in endless perspective, massed together in 
half shadow, and constituting the plebeian but most suggestive side of the great 
city; the eye wanders from the conical towers of the Conciergerie to the 
square ones of Notre Dame, resting for 2n instant on the dome or pinnacle of 
some edifice devoted to science, learning, or religion, and standing amid a 
waste of tiles and chimney-pots like scattered eminent men amid the grimy 
generations of the past. This is the ancient part of Paris, the abode of the la- 
boring class, the forum of excitable, impetuous students, the haunt and asy- 
lum of the rebels and revolutionists of all Europe; a part which, lying there in 
transparent shadow, makes the opposite and modern part more brilliant—the 
part most frequented by strangers, because it is the seat of luxury, elegance, 
and power. Overhead, uniting the ancient and modern sections of the city, 
stretches the tranquil sky, delicately blue when not mottled by fleecy clouds, 
soft and pellucid through the luminous ether which, like time harmonizing the 
effects of man’s passions, serves like a veil to blend into unity architectural cre- 
ations as opposite in form and meaning as the ideas and actions of the differ- 

ent ages they commemorate. 

Cross the bridge toward the close of day. Stop midway and turn the eye 
in the direction of the setting sun. Objects lose their individuality in the bril- 
liant illumination. You gaze on a shimmering mass of buildings, trees, arches, 
water, and clouds, every impression of form and substance depending on flick- 
ering lights, hues, and intermittent flashes from glazed roofs and windows, all 
reduced into harmony by the ruddy firmament and the focused radiance of the 
declining sun. ; 

Pass the same way at midnight under the light of a full moon. Speculate 
on the phantom appearances of things. Peer into the obscure recesses of the 
bridges, whose transverse lines intersect the golden stream of moonbeams; fol- 
low the bright pathway of light merging in the dark foliage, and losing itself in 
the gloom of the Elysian Fields; trace, one after the other, the rows of spark- 
ling lamps whose twittering gleams subside into mazes of scintillations, vying, 
apparently, with the starry galaxy overhead ;—contemplate these scenes, and 
ask yourself what the charm of the city is which forces the bigot as well as the 
liberal, the rude as well as the refined, the economical as well as the spendthrift, 
the virtuous as well as the vicious, to do it intellectual homage. 


The import of outward things depends on the nature of the persons affected 
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by them. This bright sphere, this moving panorama of subtle relationships, 
means nothing unless it explains and translates to man the reason if not the 
secret of his being. 

There are travellers who visit Paris and delight in the changing scenery of 
the Seine, but who abstract no ideal from the multitude of objects connected 
with it. They go to Naples and gaze on the exquisite azure of its gulf, sur- 
rounded by volcanic heights which tell of such terrible convulsions, and to 
Constantinople, a monument of two empires, lying between two seas like a 
jewelled brooch on the bosom of a blue-eyed Circassian, and yet experience no 
higher emotion than that which moves them when they recur to the bay of 
New York or the banks of the monotonous, muddy Mississippi. Our meaning 
is, that certain minds are fashioned by local habits, or, in other words, that 
certain people are not born to recognize the beautiful order of nature wherever 
found, or to trace its ssthetical outlines. 

During my stay in Paris, I enjoyed the society of a worthy countryman of 
western education, very patriotic, very emphatic, and much given to profanity ; 
he scarcely spoke without uttering an oath. He was a sort,of rough diamond, 
he loved art, and indeed came to Paris to familiarize himself with the techni- 
cal secrets of painting. We often interchanged opinions on the various mas- 
terpieces displayed in the Louvre, and as frequently commented on the human 
phases of the city in which we sojourned. I do not say that we discussed any sub- 
ject, for with him discussion was impossible. We generally agreed on the merits 
and demerits of pictures, but rarely on the merits of the people. Dining at a 
café with him one day with two of our compatriots—who, by the by, had been 
in Paris a week, had seen everything, and were thoroughly “‘up” in all social 
matters—he waxed eloquent against “‘the superficial French”; he got quite 
red in the face, and talked so loudly as to attract the attention of the waiters 
and surrounding guests. ‘* Where,” he exclaimed, ‘‘could you find a man in 
our country standing all day in a river trying to catch a pinfish, with two hun- 
dred loafers looking at him from a bridge above his head? I see that every 
time I cross the Seine,” said he, striking his fist on the table. ‘ Where would 
you find a man among us who would not give his seat to a lady inan omnibus?” 
(Bear in mind, reader, that this query was put some years before our civil war 
had corrupted us.) He spoke so energetically, looked so fiercely, and laid down 
his principles so obstreperously, obtaining meanwhile the approval of our asso- 
ciates, that I could do no more than remain silent. Seeing that I was “ floored,” 
and perhaps conscious of attracting too much attention, he began to subside 
and likewise to relent. With the kindly spirit of an American who, on finding 
that he has the advantage, becomes generous, my friend exclaimed, after a long 
pause, * Well, I must say, after all, there is something in this atmosphere, for, 


” 


by G——, I don’t swear as much as I used to!” It is this something which 
tumes down such nebulous atoms of humanity to a sense of propriety, and ren- 
ders them powerless to evade the social and moral influences by which they are 


surrounded. 


Nineteen years ago, the first year of the second empire, I was on my way 
from Marseilles to Paris, and, as usual with American travellers, eager to get 
to my journey’s end. The distance on the Rhone between Avignon and Lyons 
was accomplished by steamer, the railroad along the bank of the river not be- 
ing completed. We teached Avignon late in the evening, and on being in- 


formed that the steamboat would leave punctually at half-past three the next 
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morning, we paid our passage to Lyons, gave our luggage in charge to the 
conductor of the boat, and sought a hotel to get what sleep we could, thus 
avoiding the extra annoyance arising from departure at so early an hour. 
Morning came, or at least the hour to go on board. It was very dark and 
misty, and we were obliged to grope our way. A few remote lights guided us 
to the steamboat, which soon moved off amid the usual confusion attending all 
French operations, from a session of the Corps Légistatif down to the move- 
ments of a steamboat crew. I found a bench on the deck, and tried to get a lit- 
tle more sleep, but unsuccessfully, and accordingly busied myself striving to 
make out objects in the gradually vanishing fog. 1 could just discern the out- 
line of the beautiful eminence on which the ancient town of Avignon is built. 
receding in the gloom, and next the level shores gliding by, and which, so 
slowly passing, together with the labored puffing of the steamer’s engine, de- 
noted a powerful opposing current. Daylight finally came, and as the light 
increased I began to contemplate the scenery. Olive trees and vineyards, like 
the grapes of old Canaan, denoted a land teeming with richness. I knew that 
the people were industrious and energetic, which fact, coupled with such sigus 
of productiveness, ought perhaps to have stimulated reflections on the modern 
science of political economy. But my mind did not run in that direction. On 
the contrary, passing noble hills crowned with ruined castles, of which the 
Rhine has not the monopoly, and traversing a province once ruled by King 
René, I pondered over the peculiar social and political aspects of the middle 
ages. I thought of the wonders effected by a slow and gradual subjection ‘of 
superstition and sentiment to reason; of a period beginning with the * City of 
God” of St. Augustine, and ending with the ‘‘ Inferno” of Dante; of a phase 
of human character so much more refined than that inherited by Christianity 
from the Romans. I pondered over the follies of mankind transformed into 
virtuous agencies, almost feminine feebleness becoming the source of universal 
rule; over the intellect’s subjection of disorder and its final triumph in the splen- 
did efflorescence of the Renaissance. I pondered over the savagery and intol- 
erance of the Arian controversy, growing out of reverence for inexplicable 
absfractions; over the passions of knightly pugilists whom, through its skilful 
handling of the ideals of love and honor, the Church converted into the cham- 
pions of woman and religion; over the brilliant period of the fifteenth century, 
when old forms and systems died out to give birth to new ones based on more 
accurate conceptions of human faculty and destiny. 

As we passed Valence and Vienne a glimpse of their venerable cathedrals 
kept my mind busy with the phenomena of medixval development. The 
thunders of the Church launched here by bishops against unscrupulous nobles 
reminded me of the everlasting battle between the flesh and the spirit, with 
only an occasional truce to give the combatants rest. This battle, during the mid- 
dle ages, was waged by nobles on one side and priests on the other. The 
latter got the best of it, and through them the people. Both nobles and priests, 
however, were alternately tyrants, and, in the mass, merit but little praise; but 
the latter were the most lenient and most humane. While the nobles could enly 
directly and indirectly provide for the physical necessities of the people under 
the sanction of feudal privileges, the priests could minister to their moral ills 
and needs; they accordingly understood human instincts better than ferocious 
warriors, and in the main humored them. Without dwelling on the influence 
priests exercised over conscience, and on their immense advantage over stub- 
born, impulsive subjects, owing to their superior discipline of passions and ap- 
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petites, they favored without knowing it the physiological demand for repose 
and relaxation. Clerical ceremonies, rude or refined, delighted the eye and 
quickened the taste of the people; church holidays, sacred festivals, and fasts 
wfforded amusement and time for reflection. The enjoyment of the medizval 
peasant, that which was healthy and not brutal, was wholly derived from the 
church. Which of the two powers preponderated in medizval progress may 
be estimated by the state of their respective strongholds erected on the banks 
of the Rhone: the castle, a symbol of the rule of force, lies in ruins, razed to the 
ground by a victorious cardinal; the cathedral still stands intact, an enduring 
emblem of the superior power of the spirit. 

The contrast presented by the condition of the people in the early and later 
portions of the middle ages makes one wonder why, as they were released 
from feudal oppression, they did not scatter vver the soil, and form a distinct 
rural population. France seems to be without this class, judging by the ab- 
sence of fences and farm-houses, which in other lands indicate individual pro- 
prietorship and mark the existence of a prosperous agricultural community. 
Not being owners of the soil during the middle ages, and therefore obliged 
to dwell near a stronghold, does not explain the phenomenon; for when thie 
people got to be land-owners, after the French revolution, they still clung to 
their ancient hamlets, bourgs, and towns, the same as when compelled to live 
within call of their feudal masters. French landscape appears to-day probably 
as it did in the middle ages, except that castles are in ruins and the ground 
is more clear of forests. It is not, then, to mediseval custom that we must attri- 
bute the disposition of the French to dwell in close communion, but rather to 
tastes and habits peculiar to the race, the effect of which is traceable in the 
conversational elegance of tle language, in its emotional delicacies of expres- 
sion, in the polish and rules of social intercourse, and in the capicity for 
organization resulting from a close, constant, and complex association of man 
with man. 

Problems like these were under discussion when we were interrupted by 
an altercation, a little way off on the steamer’s deck, between one of our fel- 
low-pussengers, a Frenchman, and the conductor of the boat, the former gestic- 
ulating violently and seeming to be enraged. On inquring, we found that the 
Frenchman’s luggage had been left, and that he was taking the conductor to 
task. The same mishap might be our lot, and we therefore proceeded to 
examine the long row of trunks occupying the centre of the boat and covered 
by an awning, and to our dismay we found that we were in the same plight. 
The temper of our party was too well disciplined by experiences of this sort to 
vent itself in rage; besides, the accident only involved the loss of a day in 
Lyons, where we would be obliged to wait until the arrival of the next boat. 
Neither of us, moreover, could spenk French well enough to express rage ef- 
fectively. Hesitancy in the passions, it must be borne in mind, is like the 
doubt which damns; stammering in love or indignation ruins the cause of the 
party interested. Success depends on eloquence, which is simply an im- 
petuous flow of words indicating earnestness, and convincing through the 
blinding magnetism of rapid utterance. ‘ Speech,” says Hobbes, ‘ has some- 
thing in it like a spider’s web, for by contexture of words tender and delicate 
wits are ensnared and stopped, but strong wits break easily through them.” 
What iniquity has been committed through the energetic volubility of fanatics! 
Thought undermines feeling, prodnees a revolution of ideas, and, as the world 


goes, puts one in a quandary. Poor Hamlet is pronounced crazy because he 
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looked before he leaped! The subtlest expression in literature of the triumph 
of reason over passion is regarded by critics as a problem of insanity! What 
fine issues, O mighty Shakespeare, clear to your intuition, are explicable 
through the psychological researches of modern science! 

But Iam digressing. The missing luggage, we were informed, had been 
left because there was a rival line; were our boat too heavily laden, it might 
get aground or not get through in time, and thus favor the enemy. Americans, 
philosophical in small nmratters,ya little taciturn, perhaps, through the Indian- 
izing process which ethnologists assert to be going on with the descendants of 
European races on American soil, or else in sympathy with a spirit which 
prevents any one behind from getting ahead, we grumbled a little and renewed 
our contemplation of the scenery. I was quite willing for my own part to 
have another day in Lyons, and enjoy the magnificent prospect of the valley 
of the Rhone, beginning at the base of its picturesque hills and stretching away, 
radiant with light and life, to the silvery range of the distant Jura. 

We reached Lyons about six o'clock in the evening. The next morning, 
on sallying forth to kill time, our fellow-passenger of the day before, the first 
who discovered the absence of the luggage, appeared, and politely bowing in- 
quired if we were not the party in the same predicament as himself. On re- 
plying that we were, he requested one of us to accompany him to the bureau of 
the juge de paix, where a proces verbal was ready for the signature of those who 
had suffered by the delay, the object of which was to obtain redress from the 
conductor of the boat. The senior member of our party assented, and accord- 
ingly went with him. We waited in the hotel for his return. In about an 
hour our delegate came back and reported that there were present in thie 
bureau about thirty persons whose luggage had been left; that the conductor 
had been summoned and his defence heard; that the judge had given a verdict 
against him without appeal, condemning him on the arrival of our luggage to 
pay each person aggrieved six francs, the equivalent of a day’s support, 
to deliver ot: trunks at our respective hotels, which was equal to another 
franc, and to pay the costs of the court. I wish I had the graphic power of 
some humorist like Porte-Crayon to depict the scene on the deck of the steam- 
boat that evening! I would sketch a row of thirty travellers, each of different 
physiognomy, but all wearing a pleasant expression, holding their hands out to 
receive the six francs in hard money as the conductor passed along dropping 
the silver into their respective palms. My sketch should be lithographed 
and sent to every hotel and railroad station in the United States as a lesson 
of justice on a small seale, and as a symbol of that protection which every 
government granting public franchises should afford to the people who travel 
through it. 


Five years ago I happened to be again on French soil, and this time in the 
city of Paris. Looking. over the ‘Gazette des Tribunaux,” while taking my 
breakfast one morning in a café, my eye encountered the following verdicts : 

Number one was the condemnation of a dealer in milk to fifty francs fine 
for adulterating milk with water, together with the cost of printing and post- 
ing twenty notices of the sentence in the vicinity of the place where the milk 
had been sold. 

Number two was a-similar penalty for the same offence against a woman 
known as “* Mother Eve” (femme Eve), and by profession a nurse. 

Number three was the same penalty on another of the same sex, with the 
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addition of six days’ imprisonment, because she had put @ good deal of water 
into her milk. 

Several others followed against women and men for adulterating wine with 
water, the retailers being obliged to pay fines of fifty francs, and wholesale 
dealers fines of one thousand francs. 

Many offenders were sentenced for dealing in corrupt meat and fish; one, 
for selling crabs in a state of decomposition, to forty-eight hours in prison; sev- 
eral living in the country to the like imprisonment for sending to market the 
flesh of animals dying a natural death; others for selling counterfeit goods, 
one being imprisoned a mouth for disposing of false coral for real, and another, 
a grocer, for selling by false weight. 

To test the integrity of these verdicts, I went to one of the shops indicated, 
in which adulterated milk had been sold, and found it shut, the legal notices 
duly posted, and, necessarily, the business of the proprietor destroyed. 


During my sojourn in Paris at this period I wished to change my apart- 
ment for one in a more quiet neighborhood, as well as to avoid some peculiar 
inconveniences. I found one in the Rue de la Sorbonne, not far from the 
great theological institution which has contributed so much to render Paris 
famous. The card designating its locality, given me after I had engaged my 
room, informed me that the house consisted of **small apartments and cham- 
bers richly furnished for young men of family; the low rent, the elegance of 
the furniture, the attention and the comfort found in the establishment com- 
mending it to all persons of distinction.” 

Had [ seen the card before engaging my room, I think, with my experience 
of French rhetoric, I should have looked elsewhere. But the bargain was struck, 
and honor pricking me on, I took possession. I moved at once, gave my land- 
lady some linen to send to a laundry, and proceeded to arrange my effects. 
While thus employed I glanced out of the window and discovered a building 
in progress, and on it a party of talking French workmen. I feared that 
as the structure rose it might prove an annoyance, and therefore thought I 
would have my room exchanged for one in front, offered to me indeed on the 
same terms, but which I had declined, preferring the supposed greater tran- 
quillity of a back apartment. I accordingly descended to the bureau, found my 
landlady there, proposed the exchange, and was—refused, ‘unless monsieur 
would pay ten francs a month extra rent.” Sure of a tenant, madame did not 
care to make concessions without compensation. I did not regard the exchange 
of enough consequence to pay for it, or even to expostulate with my shrewd 
landlady, and therefore made the best of my bargain. 

I went to bed in the room that night, but not to. sleep. I discovered 
worse inconveniences than those of my former apartment. There I had been 
disturbed by an occasional flea; while here—but no matter. I transferred 
myself to a voltaire—an arm-chair, reader—in which the night had to be passed, 
or on the floor. Too irritated to sleep, I sat in it indulging in a sort of noctur- 
nal journey around my room; but not in the spirit of De Maistre’s, for no re- 
ligious sentiment animated my breast; on the contrary, my speculations cen- 
tred on getting out of the house, and I longed for daylight to enable me to act. 

My dougie burned out and left me in total darkness. While its light lasted 
I could study the wall, and: the color and design of the commonplace paper- 
hangings; this over, I had to fall back into revery. Ideas generated by the 
thevlogical atmosphere of the neighborhood passed through my brain: Abé- 
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lard and his bold disputes, and, through a natural law in such matters, the 
fair Héloise, whose beautiful nature shines out like a star in the black night of 
medieval humanity. She in her turn gave way to my landlady, a product of 
this money-getting age.wnd whose proceedings compel me to admit the de- 
generacy of the sex, as far as this can be proved by the Shylock habits of Pa- 
risian shop-women. Next came reflections on the great institution of the Sor- 
bonne, so intimately connected with the art of printing in France and the 
regulation generally of les meurs; then appeared in vivid characters the 
mendacious card, characterizing the comforts of the house, together with other 
printed lies about French domiciles and social matters generally. I meditated 
on the career of the mighty Richelieu lying on his cold marble couch in the 
chapel over the way, and wished I could roll his body off it and take his place. 
I thought—of daylight, which like Milton’s evening ‘came slowly on.” Never 
was it so welcome to a suffering mortal! I made my toilet, waited until eight 
o'clock, the hour people are ready to attend to business in Paris, and sallied 
forth to hire another room. The business was soon accomplished. I canvassed 
the situation on my way back, and resolved to pay a month’s rent to avoid 
any legal claim on me, but more particularly to secure the return of my linen, 
which was worth more than the rent, and which I feared my landlady could 
make me lose out of spite. A littke more knowledge of the all-protecting law 
would have saved me my gold as well as any irritation. I found madame 
standing at her bureau door, on entering the house. She began at once: 

** Monsieur ” (regretting that Iam obliged to use English terms in the ren- 
dering of her voluble expostulation), ** I assure you that the room shall be——” 

* Too late, madame, Iam going,’ I said, interrupting her. ‘I shall pay 
you and leave.” 

** But, monsieur, it is not my fault; I am astonished—— ” 

‘Too late, madame,” I continued, reaching the door of my apartment, into 
which we entered. 

‘* Monsieur,” and here I let her tongue run as I proceeded to pack up, 
“tis a great pity! You must have had a dreadful night! Be content, mon- 
sieur; the room shall be thoroughly cleansed—new curtains and paper—and 
another bed put up——” 

“Too late, madame,” I responded, busily occupied in putting my effects 
into my trunk. “I could not possibly sleep in a room with such associa- 
tions.” 

‘“‘Ah, monsieur is nervous! And he is right. But will monsieur have the 


goodness to look at another room? Monsieur may select any room on the 
” 





floor he pleases 

“No, madame,” said, I stopping her. ‘I wanted to change yesterday, and 
you refused me. Too late!” I continued, resuming my packing. 

“ But, monsieur, it is not my fault. It is the fault of the previous lodger. 
Henri,” she exclaimed, appealing to her husband, who had joined us and stood 
there quietly listening—* I told you, Henri, that Monsieur Schmidt was careless! 
Would monsieur like a room on the first floor?” imagining that a superior 
apartment lower down would tempt me, determined to keep me in the building 
at all hazards. ‘ Be good enough, monsieur, to step down stairs and look at a 
fine apartment on the first story,” moving quickly to the door. “ Henri, get 
the key of No. 10.” 

“Save yourself the trouble, madame,” I interposed, buckling the last strap; 


'*it is too late, my mind is made up——* 
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‘But, monsieur,” she resumed, taking another tack, “think of the injury 
to my house. You will tell all this and keep people away. Take any room 
you please, monsieur, au second, au premier—I will not charge you a sou 
more!” , 

**Madame,” I gravely rejoined, concentrating all my energy into a final use 
of the famous phrase of the revolutionists in 1848, who would aecept no conces- 
sions from royalty, ‘*c’est trop tard. Here is your money, and Iam going!” 
With this I handed her the gold, which she readily took, knowing that she 
had no legal claim on me. (Afterwards, on ascertaining the law in such mat- 
ters, I could easily account for her unusual energy and the calm which fol- 
lowed when her fingers closed on the money.) She now began to commiser- 
ate with me, half apologizing for me in the course I took, attributing it to the 
delicate state of my nerves, trusting that, as the condition of the room was 
purely accidental, | would not let that interfere with a recommendation of her 
house to any of my compatriots that might desire comfortable accommodations 
in Paris. ‘And would monsieur,” she wound up, ‘*‘ be so kind as to take two 
or three of her cards? 

Amused at her impudence, I declined, stating that the one I had was quite 
sufficient. I was thinking all the time of my linen, and did not wish to irri- 
tate her. When I saw that the colloquy was at an end, I arranged to have my 
clothes obtained from the laundry and sent to my new address, and then left 
the Rue de la Sorbonne forever. 

I do not relate this experience so much for the humor of the situation as an 
instance of loss due to ignorance. Two or three weeks after this occurrence, a 
friend and: countryman residing in Paris, and who occupied an apartment in 
the Rue St. Honoré, gave it up and hired another. The contract for the new 
one was signed about one o'clock Pp. M., and he had taken possession of it. In 
the evening, dissatisfied with his bargain, and mentioning the cireumstance to 
the proprietor of the café in which we were taking our coffee, he inquired of 
my friend why he did not abandon the room. 

“T would,” he replied, * if I had not signed the lease.” 

“That makes no difference,” he responded. ‘ You have twenty-four hours 
to withdraw in, the law allowing that privilege to the lessee, with a view to let 
him discover, through occupancy, if any objection to the premises exists which 
could not be ascertained excépt by passing a day in them.” 

My friend threw up his lease the following morning, and hired in another 


place. 


One morning the gargon knocked at my door and informed me that a lady 
wished to see me in the bureau. I descended, and found there a countrywo- 
man, and in difficulty. She informed me that she had contracted with the wife 
of a schoolteacher for the instruction of her boys for three months, two of which 
had elapsed; .the bill for the first month had been presented with certain ex- 
tras, not amounting to much, and which she had paid; now came a bill for the 
second month, including extras which were absurd, and which she had refused 
to pay. Madame la maitresse d’école (the husband as usual in business mat- 
ters being a cipher) became indignant, got on a high horse, as we would say— 
in short, played the usual rd/e of French bluster, which is so effective on igno- 
rant foreigners, and which in a measure intimidated my lady friend. She was 
not inclined to take her boys away from the school, in which they were making 
satisfactory progress, and moreover was not disposed to have the trouble of 
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hunting up a new one. The question was whether to put up with an imposi- 
tion and pay the obnoxious extras to save trouble, or refuse and take the con- 
sequences. On perusing her contract, which she brought with her, and seeing 
that she was safe, I advised her to dispute the charges and await the issue. I 
recommended her to tell madame that she had consulted her avocat, and also to 
intimate to her that any dissatisfaction with her school would seriously influ- 
ence other American ladies who had children to be educated in Paris. I bade 
her good morning, promising to call in a week and ascertain the result. I 
kept my promise. My friend informed me that the course I had recommended 
worked like magic. Madame was obstreperous as usual on being told that the 
bill would not be paid in the shape in which it was presented; moody when it 
came to the avocat; and perfectly calm at the hints of the effect of such a trans- 
action on other possible patrons. The extras were deducted, the bill receipted, 
and two days afterward an invitation came to my friend to go to the opera, 
and, I believe, to take tea. 

Another, and the last of my personal experiences illustrating the French 
administration of things. 

My concierge one day handed me a letter from home, regularly prepaid in 
the United States, but charged with sixty-four sous, a double French postage 
on a double letter, the American postage going for nothing. Letters from 
home are cheap at any price, but one does not like to be swindled even in 
Paris. Jnexperienced in such matters, and thinking there might be some mis- 
take, I determined to apply to the clerk of the nearest post-oflice bureau, and 
have the excessive charge accounted for. I,took it there and explained the 
matter. The clerk examined the letter, weighed it, and found it just on the 
balance of a double letter, and therefore subject to the postage charged me. 
“You are aware, monsieur,” said he, ‘‘that when a letter is not sufficiently 
paid in America the stamp used goes for nothing here, and that the postage is 
double rates according to law. This letter is exactly on the balance, and prob- 
ably made a double one by the weight of the stamps put on it. You had bet- 
ter send the envelope to the directeur des postes, who will settle the matter.” 
I thanked him for his polite explanation, and wrote a deferential note to the 
official named, enclosing the envelope in it, and in a few days received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

Monsieur : In reply to your favor addressed to me on the 21st instant, I have the honor 
to inform you that, according to the terms of the treaty regulating the interchange of cor 
respondence between France and the United States, the rate of postage on a letter from the 
United States to France is 15 cents per quarter ounce American standard (7.086625 
grammes), or fraction of an American quarter ounce 

Your letter, insufficiently paid by means of stamps, is subject to the tax applicable toa 
letter not stamped of the same weight, that is to say, to 80 centimes (16 cents) per 7 1-8 
grammes or fraction of 7 1-2 grammes. 

The letter forming the object of your claim for deducticn, weighing more than one- 
quarter of an American ounce, and more than 7 1-2 grammes, could not be properly 
stamped for less than 30 cents. Nowas the postage stamps it bears represent simply the sum 
of 15 cents, it must necessarily, in conformity with the conditions above stated, be charged 
with a tax of 1 franc 60 centimes, the sum equivalent to that which you have paid. 

All I can do under the circumstances is to request the Post-Office Department of the 
United States to authorize me to reimburse you the value of the stamp uselessly employed 
by your correspondent in the postage of the said letter. 

I will communicate to you the result of the proceeding. 

Accept, monsieur, the assurance of my distinguished consideration, etc., ete., 


Chef de Bureau. 
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I paid no further attention to this matter, amused at the idea of ap offi- 
cial correspondence between two governments to secure the return of fifteen 
cents! A month passed, and I had almost forgotten the circumstance, when 
another huge official envelope was handed me, containing the following: 

Panis, January 31, 1867. 

Monsieur: As a sequel to my letter of the 24th December last, and in conformity with 
the order of the Post-Oftice Department of the United States, I have the honor to transmit 
to you a warrant for the reimbursement of 75 centimes, the value of postage stamps use- 
lessly applied to the postage of a letter, the object of your claim on the 21st of the same 
month. 

Accept, monsieur, the assurance of my distinguished consideration. 

Which I did, never having met with such convincing proof of the sincerity of 
the stately and fulsome termination of French correspondence. 

rifling as all these circumstances are, they are nevertheless significant; 
they are the straws which help to explain French traits of character, and espe- 
cially the machinery of its society; they enable one to comprehend the facili- 
ties for living in Paris, so superior to those of any other place in the world. 
They vindicate the nature of the protection afforded to strangers as well as to 
natives; they are the petty signs of that wonderful adjustment of rights and 
duties which makes the French social scheme a marvel to all who will take 
the trouble to analyze it. In the case of our luggage being left behind at 
Avignon, where could justice be obtained so quickly and without any cost? 
Where are people so well protected against the adulteration of the prime ne- 
cessaries of life? Are the rights of landlords and tenants anywhere so nicely 
defined as in Paris? Would any other government take the trouble to refund 


so small a sum as fifteen cents? 
J. DuRAND. 


AUTOMNE. 


[FROM THE FRENCH OF HAMON.) 


( H, glad and free was Love until the fall; 
Then came a spirit on the frosty air 
To chill with icy, breath the sammer’s bloom, 
And Love lies with the blossoms blighted there. 


He throve so kindly all the summer through— 
Not warmer was the rose’s crimson heart; 
Dews fell to bless lim, and the soft winds blew, 

And gentle rains shed tears to ease his smart. 


Through long June days and burning August noons 
The flowers and Love stole sweetness from the sun 

Then summer went—the days grew brief and cold ; 
The short, sweet lives of summer things were done. 


No butterfly flits through November’s gloom, 
No bird-note quivers on its frosty air. 
Sweet Love had wings and would have flown away, 
But Autumn chilled him with the blossoms there. 
LovuISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 


NHE winter of 1867-’68 was a period of comparative idleness and quiet, so 
‘| far as the troops guarding the military posts on the Plains and frontier 
were concerned. The Indians began their periodical depredations against the 
frontier settlers and overland emigrants and travellers early in the spring of 
1868, and continued them with but little interruption or hindrance from any 
quarter until late in the summer and fall of that year. 

General Sully, an officer of considerable reputation as an Indian fighter, 
was placed in command of the district of the Upper Arkansas, which embraced 
the Kansas frontier and those military posts on the central plains most intimately 
connected with the hostile tribes. General Sully concentrated a portion of the 
troops of his command, consisting of detachments of the Seventh and Tenth 
Cavalry and Third Infantry, at points on the Arkansas river, and set on foot 
vurious scouting expeditions, but all to no purpose. The Indians continued as 
usual not only to elude the military forces directed against them, but to keep 
up their depredations upon the settlers of the frontier. 

Great excitement existed along the border settlements of Kansas and Col- 
orado. The frequent massacres of the frontiersmen and utter destruction of 
their homes created a very bitter feeling on the part of the citizens of Kansas 
toward the savages, and from the Governor of the State down to its humblest 
citizen appeals were made to the authorities of the general government to 
give protection against the Indians, or else allow the people to take the matter 
into their own hands and pursue retaliatory measures against their hereditary 
enemies. General Sheridan, then in command of that military department, 
with headquarters at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, was fully alive to the respon- 
sibilities of his position, and in his usual effective manner set about organizing 
victory. 

As pretended but not disinterested friends of the Indians frequently acquit the 
latter of committing unprovoked attacks on helpless settlers and others, who 
have never in the slightest degree injured them, and often deny even that 
the Indians have been guilty of any hostile acts which justify the adoption of 
military measures to insure the protection and safety of our frontier settle- 
ments, the following tabular statement is here given. This statement is taken 
from official records on file at the headquarters Military Division of the Mis- 
souri, and, as it states, gives only those murders and other depredations which 
were officially reported, and the white people mentioned as killed are exclu- 
sive of those slain in warfare. Iam particular in giving time, place, ete., of 
each occurrence, so that those who hitherto have believed the Indian to be a 
creature who could do no wrong may have ample opportunity to judge of the 
correctness of my statements. Many other murders by the Indians during 
this period no doubt occurred, but, occurring as they did over a wide and 
sparsely settled tract of country, were never reported to the military authori- 
ties. 

The mass of the troops being concentrated and employed along the branches 
of the Upper Arkansas under General Sully, thus leaving the valleys of the 
Republican, Solomon, and Smoky Hill rivers comparatively without troops, and 
the valleys of the Upper Republican being, as we have in previous chapters 


learned, a favorite resort and camping-ground for the hostile tribes of the up- 
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a This scout was William Comstock. 

b One of these three women was outraged by thirteen Indians, who afterward killed and 
sealped her, leaving a hatchet stuck in her head. They then killed her four little children. 

c Fifteen of these persons were burned to death by the Indians, who attacked the train to 
which they belonged 


a These persons were Mr. Bassett, his wife, and child, The Indians having plundered and 
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per plains, General Sheridan determined that, while devoting full attention to 
the Kiowas, Comanches, Apaches, Arapalioes, and Southern Cheyennes, to 
be found south of the Arkansas, he would also keep an eye out for the Sioux, 
Upper Cheyennes, and Arapahoes, and the ** Dog Soldiers,” usually infesting 
the valleys of the Upper Republican and Solomon rivers. The “ Dog Soldiers ” 
were a band of warriors principally composed of Cheyennes, but made up of the 
turbulent and uncontrollable spirits of all the tribes. Neither they nor their 
leaders had ever consented to the ratification of any of the treaties to which their 
brothers of the other tribes had agreed. Never satisfied except when at war 
with the white man, they were by far the most troublesome, daring, and war- 
like band to be found on the Plains. Their warriors were all fine-looking 
braves of magnificent physique, and in appearance and demeanor more nearly 
conformed to the ideal warrior than those of any other tribe. How they 
came by their name, the ** Dog Soldiers,” I never was able to learn satisfactorily. 
One explanation is, that they are principally members of the Cheyenne tribe, 
and were at first known as the Cheyenne soldiers. The name of the tribe 
“Cheyenne” was originally Chien, the French word for dog; hence the term 
** Dog Soldiers.” 

To operate effectually against these bands General Sheridan was without 
the necessary troops. Congress, however, had authorized the employment of 
detachments of frontier scouts to be recruited from among the daring spirits 
always to be met with on the border. It was upon a force raised from this 
class of our western population that General Sheridan relied for material as- 
sistance. 

Having decided to employ frontiersmen to assist in punishing the Indians, 
the next question was the selection of a suitable leader. The choice, most 
fortunately, fell upon General George A. Forsyth (** Sandy ”), then Acting In- 
spector-General of the Department of Missouri, who, eager to render his coun- 
try an important service and not loath to share in the danger and excitement 
attendant upon such a enterprise, set himself energetically to work to raise 
and equip his command for the field. But little time was required, under 
Forsyth’s stirring zeal, to raise the required number of men. It was wisely de- 
cided to limit the number of frontiersmen to fifty. This enabled Forsyth to 
choose only good men, and the size of the detachment, considering that they were 
to move without ordinary transportation—in fact were to almost adopt the 
Indian style of warfare—was as large as could be without being cumbersome. 
Last. but not least, it was to be composed of men who, from their leader 
down, were intent on accomplishing an important purpose; they were not 
out on any holiday tour or pleasure excursion. Their object was to find In- 
dians; a diflicult matter for a large force to accomplish, because the Indians 
burned Bassett’s house, took the inmates captive ; but Mrs. Bassett, being weak and unable to 
travel, was stripped, and, together with her child (two days old), left on the prairie. Mr. Bassett 


is supposed to have been murdered, 

e Mrs. Blinn and child, afterward murdered by the Indians during Custer’s attack on Black 
Kettle’s camp. 

J These scouts were Marshall and Davis. 

g These fourteen children were afterward frozen to death while in captivity, 

h Two of these children were given up to Colonel Leavenworth ; the remaining three were 
taken to Kansas. 

i These children belonged to Mr. McIlroy. 

* Committed by Kiowa Indians. 

t Committed by Comanche Indians. 

t Additional murders and outrages committed by Indians, not heretofore enumerated, reported 
by P. McCusker, U. S. Interpreter, and 8. T. Walkley, Acting Indian Agent, 
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are the first to discover their presence and take themselves out of the way; 
whereas with a small or moderate-sizéd detachment there is some chance, as 
Forsyth afterwards learned, of finding Indians. 

Among all the officers of the army, old or young, no one could have been 
found better adapted to become the leader of an independent expedition, such 
as this was proposed to be, than General Forsyth. ‘This is more particularly 
true considering the experiences which awaited this detachment. I had learned 
to know him well when we rode together in the Shenandoah valley, some- 
times in one direction and sometimes, but rarely, in the other; and afterwards, 
in the closing struggle around Petersburg and Richmond, when his chief had 
been told to ** press things,” General Forsyth, ‘* Sandy ” as his comrades famil- 
iarly termed him, was an important member of the “ press.” In fact, one of 
the best terms to describe him by is irrepressible; for, no matter how defeat or 
disaster might stare us in the face, and, as I have intimated, cause us to ride 
‘*the other” way, ‘“‘ Sandy” always contrived to be of good cheer and to be 
able to see the coming of a better day. This quality came in good play in the 
terrible encounter which I am about to describe. 

The frontiersmen of the Kansas border, stirred up by numerous massacres 
committed in their midst by the savages, were only too eager and willing to 
join in an enterprise which promised to afford them an opportunity to visit 
just punishment upon their enemies. 

Thirty selected men were procured at Fort Harker, Kansas, and twenty 
more at Fort Hays, sixty miles further west. In four days the command was 
armed, mounted, and equipped, and at once took the field. Lieutenant F. H. 
Beecher, of the Third Regular Infantry, a nephew of the distinguished divine 
of the same name, and one of the ablest and best young gflicers on the frontier, 
was second in command; and a surgeon was found in the person of Dr. John 
S. Movers, of Hays City, Kansas, a most competent man in his profession, 
and one who had had a large experience during the jar of the rebellion as 
surgeon of one of the volunteer regiments from the State of New York. 
Sharpe Grover, one of the best guides and scouts the Plains afforded, was the 
guide of the expedition, while many of the men had at different times served 
in the regular and volunteer forces; for example, the man selected to perform 
the duties of First Sergeant of the detachment was Brevet Brigadier-General 
W. H. H. McCall, Unrrited States Volunteers, who commanded a brigade at the 
time the Confederate forces attempted to break the Federal lines at Fort Hell, 
in front of Petersburg, in the early spring of 1865, and was breveted for gal- 
lantry on that occasion. As a general thing the men composing the party 
were just the class eminently qualified to encounter the dangers which were 
soon to confront them. They were brave, active, hardy, and energetic, and, 
while they required a tight rein held over them, were when properly handled 
capable of accomplishing about all that any equal number of men could do 
under the same circumstances. 

The party left Fort Hayes on the 29th day of August, 1868, and, under spe- 
cial instructions from Major-General Sheridan, commanding the department, 
took a north-westerly course, scouting the country to the north of the Saline 
river, crossed the south fork of the Solomon, Bow creek, north fork of the 
Solomon, Prairie Dog creek, and then well out toward the Republican river, 
and, swinging around in the direction of Fort Wallace, made that post on the 
eighth day from their departure. Nothing was met worthy of notice, but there 
were frequent indications of large camps of Indians which had evidently been 
abandoned oniy a few days or weeks before the arrival of the command. 
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Upon arriving at Fort Wallace, General Forsyth communicated with Gen- 
eral Sheridan and proceeded to refit his command. 

On the morning of September 10, a small war party of Indians attacked a 
train near Sheridan, a small railroad town some eighty miles beyond Fort Wal- 
lace, killed two teamsters and ran off a few cattle. As soof as informa- 
tion of this reached Fort Wallace, Forsyth started with his command for the 
town of Sheridan, where he took the trail of the Indians and followed it until 
dark. The next morning it was resumed, until the Indians finding themselves 
closely pursued, scattered in many directions and the trail became so obscure 
as to be lost. Determined, however, to find the Indians this time, if they were 
in the country, he pushed on to Short Nose creek, hoping to find them in that 
vicinity. Carefully scouting in every direction for the trail and still heading 
north as far as the Republican riyer, the command finally struck the trail of 
a small war party on the south bank of that stream, and followed it up to the 
forks of that river. This is familiar ground perhaps to some of my readers, as 
it was here Pawnee Killer and his band attacked our camp early one morning 
in the summer of °67, and hurried me from my tent without allowing me time 
to attend to my toilet. Continuing on the trail and crossing to the north bank, 
Forsyth found the trail growing constantly larger, as various smaller ones en- 
tered it from the south and north, and finally it developed into a broad and 
well-beaten road, along which large droves of cattle and horses had been 
driven. This trail led up the Arickaree fork of the Republican river, and con- 
stant indications of Indians, in the way of moccasins, jerked buffalo meat, and 
other articles, were found every few miles, but no Indians were seen. On the 
evening of the eighth day from Fort Wallace, the command halted about five 
o'clock in the afternoon and went into camp at or near a little island in the 
river, a mere sand-spit of earth formed by the stream dividing at a little rift of 
earth that was rather more gravelly than the sand in its immediate vicinity, 
and coming together again about a hundred yards further down the stream, 
which just here was about eight feet wide and two or three inches deep. 

The watercourses in this part of the country in the dry season are mere 
threads of water meandering along the broad sandy bed of the river, which 
during the months of May and June is generally full to its banks, and at that 
time capable of floating an ordinary ship, while later in the season there is not 
enough water to float the smallest row-boat. In fact, in many places the stream 
sinks into the sand and disappears for a considerable distance, finally making 
its way up to the surface and flowing on until it again disappears and reap- 
pears many times in the course of a long day’s journey. 

Encamping upon the bank of the stream at this point—which at that time 
was supposed by the party to be Delaware creek, but which was afterwards 
discovered to be Arickaree fork of the Republican river—the command made 
the usual preparations for passing the night. This point was but a few marches 
from the scene of Kidder’s massacre. Having already been out from For 
Wallace eight days, and not taking wagons with them, their supplies began to 
run low, although they had been husbanded with great care. During the last 
three days game had been very scarce, which fact convinced Forsyth and his 
party that the Indians whose trail they were following had scoured the coun- 
try and driven off every kind of game by their hunting parties. The following 
day would see the command out of supplies of all kinds; buf feeling assured that 
he was within striking distance of the Indians, Forsyth determined to push on 
until he found them, andéfight them even if he could not whip them, in order 
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that they might realize that their rendezvous was discovered, and that the 
Government was at last in earnest when it said that they were to be punished 
for their depredations on the settlements. 

After posting their pickets and partaking of the plainest of suppers, For- 
syth’s little party disposed of themselves on the ground to sleep, little dreaming 
who was to sound their reveille in so unceremonious a manner. 

At dawn on the following day, September 17, 1868, the guard gave the 


alarm ‘ Indians.” 


Instantly every man sprang to his feet and, with the true 
instinct of the frontiersman, grasped his rifle with one hand while with the 
other he seized his lariat, that the Indians might not stampede the horses. 
Six Indians dashed up toward the party, rattling bells, shaking buffalo robes, 
and firing their guns. The four pack mules belonging to the party broke away 
and were last seen galloping over the hills. , Three other animals made their 
escape, as they had only been hobbled, in direct violation of the orders which 
directed that all the animals of the command should be regularly picketed to 
a stake or picket-pin, firmly driven into the ground. <A few shots caused the 
Indians to sheer off and disappear in a gallop over the hills. Several of the 
men started in pursuit, but were instantly ordered to rejoin the command, 
which was ordered to saddle up with all possible haste, Forsyth feeling satis- 
fied that the attempt to stampede the stock was but the prelude to a gene- 
ral and more determined attack. Scarcely were the saddles thrown on the 
horses and the girths tightened, when Grover, the guide, placing his hand on 
Forsyth’s shoulder, gave vent to his astonishment as follows: ‘ O heavens, 
General, look at the Indians!” Well might he be excited. From every direc- 
tion they dashed toward the band. Over the hills, from the west and north, 
along the river, on the opposite bank, everywhere and in every direction they 
made their appearance. Finely mounted, in full war paint, their long scalp 
locks braided with eagles’ feathers, and with all the paraphernalia of a barbar- 
ous war party—with wild whoops and exultant shouts, on they came. 

There was but one thing to do. Realizing that they had fallen into a trap, 
Forsyth, who had faced danger too often to hesitate in an emergency, deter- 
mined that if it came to a Fort Fetterman affair, described in a preceding chap- 
ter, he should at least make the enemy bear their share of the loss. He or- 
dered his men to lead their horses to the island, tie them to the few bushes that 
were growing there in a circle, throw themselves upon the ground in the same 
form, and make the best fight they could for their lives. In less time than it 
takes to pen these words, the order was put into execution. Three of the best 
shots in the party took position in the grass under the bank of the river which 
covered the north end of the island; the others formed a circle inside of the 
line of animals, and throwing themselves upon the ground began to reply to 
the fire of the Indians, which soon became hot and galling in the extreme. 
Throwing themselves from their horses, the Indians crawled up to within a 
short distance of the island, and opened a steady and well-directed fire upon 
the party. Armed with the best quality of guns, many of them having the 
latest pattern breech-loaders with fixed ammunition (as proof of this many 
thousand empty shells of Spencer and Henry rifle ammunition were found on 
the ground occupied by the Indians after the fight), they soon made-sad havoe 
among the men and horses. As it grew lighter, and the Indians could be 
distinguished, Grover expressed the greatest astonishment at the number of 
warriors, Which he placed at nearly one thousand. Other members of the \party 


estimated them at even a greater number. Forsyth expressed the opinion that 
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there could not be more than four or five hundred, but in this it seems he was 
mistaken, as some of the Brulés, Sioux, and Cheyennes have since told him that 
their war party was nearly nine hundred strong, and was composed of Brulés, 
Sioux, Cheyennes, and Dog Soldiers; furthermore, that they had been watching 
him for five days previous to their attack, and had called in all the warriors 
they could get to their assistance. The men of Forsyth’s party began covering 
themselves at once, by using case and pocket knives in the gravelly sand, and 
soon had thrown up quite a little earthwork consisting of detached mounds 
in the form of a circle. About this time Forsyth was wounded by a Minié 
ball, which, striking him in the right thigh, ranged upward, inflicting an ex- 
ceedingly painful wound. Two of his men had been killed, and a number of 
others wounded. Leaning over to give directions to some of his men, who 
were firing too rapidly, and in fact becoming a little too nervous for their own 
good, Forsyth was again wounded, this time in the left leg, the ball breaking 
and badly shattering the bone midway between the knee and ankle. About 
the same time Dr. Movers, the surgeon of the party, who, owing to the hot fire 
of the Indians, was unable to render surgical aid to his wounded comrades, 
had seized his trusty rifle and was doing capital service, was hit in the temple 
by a bullet, and never spoke but one intelligible word again. 

Matters were now becoming desperate, and nothing but cool, steady fight- 
ing would avail to mend them. The hills surrounding the immediate vicinity 
of the fight were filled with women and children, who were chanting war songs 
and filling the air with whoops and yells. The medicine men, a sort of high 
priests, and older warriors rode around outside of the combatants, being care- 
ful to keep out of range, and encouraged their young braves by beating a 
drum, shouting Indian chants, and using derisive words toward their adversa- 
ries, whom they cursed roundly for skulking like wolves, and dared to come out 
and fight like men. 

Meantime the scouts were slowly but surely “counting game,” and more 
than one Indian fell to the rear badly wounded by the rifles of the frontiersmen. 
Within an hour after the opening of the fight, the Indians were fairly frothing 
at the mouth with rage at the unexpected resistance they met, while the scouts 
had now settled down to earnest work, and obeyed to the letter the orders of 
Forsyth, whose oft reiterated command was, “Fire slowly, aim well, keep 
yourselves covered, and, above all, don’t throw away a single cartridge.” 

Taken all in all, with a very few exceptions, the men behaved superbly. 
Obedient to every word of command, cool, plucky, determined, and fully real- 
izing the character of their foes, they were a match for their enemies thus far 
at every point. About nine o’clock in the morning the last horse belonging to 
the scouts was killed, and one of the red skins was heard to exclaim in tolera- 
bly good English, ‘There goes the last damned horse anyhow;” a proof that 
some of the savages had at some time been intimate with the whites. 

Shortly after nine o'clock a portion of the Indians began to form in a ra- 
vine just below the foot of the island, and soon about one hundred and twenty 
Dog Soldiers, the * banditti of the Plains,” supported by some three hundred 
or more other mounted men, made their appearance, drawn up just beyond 
rifle shot below the island, and headed by the famous chief ** Roman Nose,” 
prepared to charge the scouts. Superbly mounted, almost naked, although in 
full war dress, and painted in the most hideous manner, with their rifles in 
their hands, and formed with a front of about sixty men, they awaited the sig- 


nal of their chief to charge, with apparently the greatest confidence. Roman 
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Nose addressed a few words to the mounted warriors, and almost immediately 
afterward the dismounted Indians surrounding the island poured a_ perfect 
shower of bullets into the midst of Forsyth’s little party. Realizing fhat a crisis 
was at hand, and hot work was before him, Forsyth told his men to reload 
every rifle and to take and load the rifles of the killed and wounded of the par- 
ty, and not to fire a shot until ordered to do so. 

For a few moments the galling fire of the Indians rendered it impossible for 
any of the scouts to raise or expose any part of their persons. This was pre- 
cisely the effect which the Indians desired to produce by the fire of their rifle- 
men. It was this that the mounted warriors, under the Jeadership of Roman 
Nose, were waiting for. The Indians had planned their assault in a manner 
very similar to that usually adopted by civilized troops in assailing a fortified 
place. The fire of the Indian riflemen performed the part of the artillery on 
such occasions, in silencing the fire of the besieged and preparing the way for 
the assaulting column. 

Seeing that the little garrison was stunned by the heavy fire of the dis- 
mounted Indians, and rightly judging that now, if ever, was the proper time 
to charge them, Roman Nose and his band of mounted warriors, with a wild, 
ringing war-whoop, echoed by the women and children on the hills, started 
forward. On they came, presenting even to the brave men awaiting the 
charge a most superb sight. Brandishing their guns, echoing back the cries 
of encouragement of their women and children on the surrounding hills, and 
confident of victory, they rode bravely and recklessly to the assault. Soon 
they were within the range of the rifles of their friends, and of course the 
dismounted Indians had to slacken their fire for fear of hitting their own war- 
riors. ‘This was the opportunity for the scouts, and they were not slow to 
seize it. ‘* Now,” shouted Forsyth. ‘ Now,” echoed Beecher, McCall, and 
Grover; and the scouts, springing to their knees, and casting their eyes coolly 
along the barrels of their rifles, opened on the advancing savages as deadly a 
fire as the same number of men ever yet sent forth from an equal number of 
rifles. Unchecked, undaunted, on dashed the warriors; steadily rang the clear, 
sharp reports of the rifles of the frontiersmen. Roman Nose, the chief, is seen to 
fall dead from his horse, then Medicine Man is killed, and for an instant the 
column of braves, now within ten feet of the scouts, hesitates—falters. <A 
ringing cheer from the scouts, who perceive the effect of their well-directed 
fire, and the Indians begin to break and scatter in every direction, unwilling to 
rush to a hand-to-hand struggle with the men who, although outnumbered, yet 
knew how to make such effective use of their rifles. A few more shots from 
the frontiersmen and the Indians are forced back beyond range, and their first 
attack ends in defeat. Forsyth turns to Grover anxiously and inquires, ‘Can 
they do better than that, Grover?” ‘I have been on thé Plains, General, 
since a boy, and never saw such a charge as that before. I think they have 
done their level best,” was the reply.“ All right,” responds “Sandy” ; ‘then 
we are good for them.” 

So close did the advance warriors of the attacking column come in the 
charge, that several of their dead bodies now lay within a few feet of the in- 
trenchments. The scouts had also suffered a heavy loss in this attack. The 
greatest and most irreparable was that of Lieutenant Beecher, who was mor- 
tally wounded, and died at sunset of that day, He was one of the most relia- 
ble and efficient officers doing duty on the Plains. Modest, energetic, and 
ambitious in his profession, had he lived he undoubtedly would have had a bri)- 
liant future before him; and had opportunity such as is offered by a great 
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war ever have occurred, Lieutenant Beecher would have without doubt achieved 
great distinction. 

The Indians still kept up a continuous fire from their dismounted warriors; 
but as the scouts by this time were well covered by their miniature earth- 
works, it did little execution. At two o'clock in the afternoon the savages 
again attempted to carry the island by a mounted charge, and again at sun- 
set; but having been deprived of their best and most fearless leader by the 
fall of Roman Nose, they were not so daring or impulsive as in the first charge, 
and were both times repulsed with heavy losses. At dark they ceased firing, 
and withdrew their forces for the night. This gave the little garrison on the 
island an opportunity to take a breathing spell, and Forsyth to review the situ- 
ation and sum up how he had fared. The result was not consoling. His trusted 
Lieutenant Beecher was lying dead by his side; his surgeon, Movers, was mor- 
tally wounded; two of his men killed, four mortally wounded, four severely, 
and ten slightly. Here, out of a total of fifty-one, were twenty-three killed and 
wounded. His own condition, his right thigh fearfully lacerated, and his left 
leg badly broken, only rendered the other discouraging circumstances doubly 
so. As before stated, the Indians had killed all of his horses early in the 
fight. His supplies were exhausted, and there was no way of dressing the 
wounds of himself or comrades, as the medical stores had been captured by 
the Indians. He was about one hundred and ten miles from the nearest post, 
and savages were all around him. The outlook could scarcely have been less 
cheering. But Forsyth’s disposition and pluck incline him to speculate more 
upon that which is, or may be gained, than to repine at that which is irrevoca- 
bly lost. This predominant trait in his character now came in good play. In- 
stead of wasting time in vain regrets over the advantages gained by his ene- 
mies, he quietly set about looking up the chances in his favor. And, let the 
subject be what it may, I will match “Sandy” “against an equal number” for 
making a favorable showing of the side which he espouses or advocates. To 
his credit account he congratulated himself and comrades, first upon the fact 
that they had beaten off their foes; second, water could be had inside their 
intrenchments by digging a few feet below the surface; then for food * horse 
and mule meat,” to use Sandy’s expression, ‘‘ was lying around loose in any 
quantity ;”’ and last, but most important of all, he had plenty of ammunition. 
Upon these circumstances and facts Forsyth built high hopes of successfully 
contending against any rerewed assaults of the savages. 

Two men, Trudeau and Stillwell, both good scouts, and familiar with the 
Plains, were selected to endeavor to make their way through the cordon of In- 
dians and proceed to Fort Wallace, one hundred and ten miles distant, and re- 
port the condition of Forsyth and party, and act as guides to the troops which 
would be at once sent to the relief of the besieged scouts. It was a perilous 
mission, and called for the display of intrepid daring, cool judgment, and un- 
flinching resolution, besides a thorough knowledge of the country, as much of 
their journey would necessarily be made during the darkness of niglit, to 
avoid discovery by wandering bands of Indians, who, no doubt, would be on 
the alert to intercept just such parties going for relief. Forsyth’s selection of 
the two men named was a judicious one. Stillwell I afterwards knew well, 
having employed him as scout with my command for a long period. At the 
time referred to, however, he was a mere beardless boy of perhaps nineteen 
years, possessing a trim, lithe figure, which was set off to great advantage by 
the jaunty suit of buckskin which he wore, cut and fringed according to the 
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true style of the frontiersman. In his waist-belt he carried a large-sized revol- 
ver and a hunting knife. These, with his rifle, constituted his equipment, A 
capital shot whether afoot or on horseback, and a perfect horseman, this beard- 
less boy on more than one occasion proved himself a dangerous foe to the wily 
red man. We shall not take final leave of Stillwell in this chapter. 

These two men, Trudeau and Stillwell, after receiving Forsyth’s instrue- 
tions in regard to their dangerous errand, and being provided with his com- 
pass and map, started as soon as it was.sufficiently dark on their long, weary 
tramp over a wild, desert country, thickly infested with deadly enemies. After 
their departure the wounded were brought in, the dead animals unsaddled, and 
the horse blankets used to make the wounded as comfortable as possible. The 
earthworks were strengthened by using the dead animals and saddles. A well 
was dug inside the intrenchments, and large quantities of horse and mule meat 
were cut off and buried in the sand to prevent it from putrefying. It began to 
rain, and the wounded were rendered less feverish by their involuntary but 
welcome bath. 

As was expected, the night passed without incident or disturbance from the 
savages; but early the next morning the fight was renewed by the Indians 
again surrounding the island as before,‘and opening fire from the rifles of their 
dismounted warriors. They did not attempt to charge the island as they had 
done the previous day, when their attempts in this direction had cost them too 
dearly; but they were none the less determined and eager to overpower the 
little band which had been the cause of such heavy loss to them already. The 
scouts, thanks to their efforts during the night, were now well protected, and 
suffered but little from the fire of the Indians, while the latter, being more ex- 
posed, paid the penalty whenever affording the scouts a chance with their 
rifles. The day was spent without any decided demonstration on the part of 
the red men, except to keep up as constant a fire as possible on the scouts, and 
to endeavor to provoke the latter to reply as often as possible, the object, no 
doubt, being to induce the frontiersmen to exhaust their supply of ammunition. 
But they were not to be led into this trap; each cartridge they estimated as 
worth to them one Indian, and nothing less would satisfy them. 

On the night of the 18th two more men were selected to proceed to Fort 
Wallace, as it was not known whether Trudeau and Stillwell had made their 
way safely through the Indian lines or not. The last two selected, however, 
failed to elude the watchful eyes of the Indians, and were driven back to the 
island. This placed a gloomy look upon the probable fate of Trudeau and 
Stillwell, and left the little garrison in anxious doubt not only as to the safety 
of the two daring messengers, but as to their own final relief. On the morn- 
ing of the 19th the Indians promptly renewed the conflict, but with less energy 
than before. They evidently did not desire or intend to come te close quarters 
again with their less numerous but more determined antagonists, but aimed as 
on the previous day to provoke a harmless fire from the scouts, and then, after 
exhausting their ammunition in this manner, overwhelm them by mass of 
numbers, and finish them with tomahawk and scalping knife. This style of 
tactics did not operate as desired. There is but little doubt that some of 
the Indians who had participated in the massacre of Fetterman and his party 
a few months before, when three officers and ninety-one men were killed out- 
right, were also present and took part in the attack upon Forsyth and his 
party; and they must have been not a little surprised to witness the stubborn 
defence offered by this little party, which, even at the beginning, numbered but 


little over fifty men. 
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About noon the women and children, who had been constant and excited 
spectators of the fight from the neighboring hilltops, began to withdraw. It is 
rare indeed that in an attack by Indians their women and children are seen, 
They are usually sent to a place of safety until the result of the contest is 
known, but in this instance, with the overwhelming numbers of the savages and 
the recollection of the massacre of Fetterman and his party, there seemed to 
the Indians to be but one result to be expected, and that a complete, perhaps 
bloodless victory for them; and the women and children were permitted to 
gather as witnesses of their triumph, and perhaps at the close would be allowed 
to take part by torturing those of the white men who should be taken alive. 
The withdrawal of the women and children was regarded as a favorable sign 
by the scouts. 

Soon after and as a last resort the Indians endeavored to hold a parley with 
Forsyth, by means of a white flag; but this device was too shallow and of too 
common adoption to entrap the frontiersman, the object simply being to ac- 
complish by stratagem and perfidy what they had failed in by supericr numbers 
and open warfare. Everything now seemed to indicate that the Indians had 
had enough of the fight, and during the night of the third day it was plainly 
evident that they had about decided to withdraw from the contest. 

Forsyth now wrote the following despatcli, and after nightfall confided it to 
two of his best men, Donovan and Plyley; and they, notwithstanding the dis- 
couraging result of the last attempt, set out to try and get through to Fort Wal- 
lace with it, which they successfully accomplished : 


ON DELAWARE CREEK, REPUBLICAN RIVER, Sept. 19, 1868 
To Colonel Bankhead, or Commanding Officer, Fort Wallace. 

I sent you two messengers on the night of the 17th instant, informing you of my critical condi- 
tion. I tried to send two more last night, but they did not succeed in passing the Indian pickets, 
and returned. If the others have not arrived, then hasten at once to my assistance. I have eight 
badly wounded and ten slightly wounded men to take in, and every animal I had was k lled save 
seven which the Indians stampeded. Lieutenant Beecher is dead, and Acting Assistant Surgeon 
Movers probably cannot live the night out. He was hit in the head Thursday, and has spoken but 
one rational word since. I am wounded in two places, in the right thigh and my left leg broken 
below the knee. The Cheyennes numbered 450 or more. Mr. Grover says they never fought so be- 
fore. They were splendidly armed with Spencer and Henry rifles. We killed at least thirty-five of 
them and wounded many more, besides killing and wounding a quantity of their stock. They car- 
ried off most of their killed during the night, but three of their men fell into our hands. Iam ona 
little island and have still plenty of ammunition left. We are living on mule and horse meat, and 
are entirely out of rations. If it was not for so many wounded, I would come in and take the 
chances of whipping them if attacked. They are evidently sick of their bargain. 

I had two of thé members of my company killed on the 17th, namely, William Wilson and 
George W. Calner. You had better start with not less than seventy-five men and bring all the 
wagons and ambulances you can spare. Bring a six-pound howitzer with you. I can hold out 
here for six days longer, if abso/utely necessary, but please lose no time, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) GEORGE A. FORSYTH, 
U. 8. Army, Commanding Co, Scouts 

P.S. My surgeon having been mortaliy wounded, none of my wounded have had their wounds 


dressed yet, so please bring outa surgeon with you. 


A small party of warriors remained in the vicinity watching the movements 
of the scouts; the main body, however, had departed. 

The well men, relieved of the constant watching and fighting, were now able 
to give some attention to the wounded. Their injuries, which had grown very 
painful, were rudely dressed. Soup was made out of horse-flesh, and shelters 
were constructed protecting them from the heat, damp, and wind. On the 
sixth dav the wounds of the men began to exhibit more decided and alarm- 
ing signs of neglect. Maggots infested them and the first traces of gangrene 
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had set in. To multiply the discomforts of their situation, the entire party 
was almost overpowered by the intolerable stench created by the decom posing 
bodies of the dead horses. Their supply was nearly exhausted. Under these 
trying circumstances Forsyth assembled his men. He told them “ they knew 
their situation as well as he. There were those who were helpless, but aid 
must not be expected too soon. It might be difficult for the messengers to 
reach the fort, or there might be some delay by their losing their way. Those 
who wished to go should do so and leave the rest to take their chances.” With 
one voice they resolved to stay, and, if all hope vanished, to die together. 

At last the supply of jerked horse meat was exhausted, and the chances of 
getting more were gone. By this time the carcasses of the animals were a 
mass of corruption. There was no alternative—strips of putrid flesh were cut 
and eaten. The effect of this offensive diet was nauseating in the extreme. 
An experiment was made, with a view to improving the unpalatable flesh, of 
using gunpowder as salt, but to no purpose. The men allayed only their ex- 
treme cravings of hunger, trusting that succor might reach them before all 
was over. 

On tke morning of September 25, the sun rose upon Forsyth and his fam- 
ished party with unusual splendor, and the bright colors of the morning horizon 
seemed like a rainbow of promise to their weary, longing spirits. Hope, 
grown faint with long waiting, gathered renewed strength from the brightness 
of nature. The solitary plain receding in all directions possessed a deeper 
interest than ever before, though it still showed no signs of life and presented 
the same monotonous expanse upon which the heroic band had gazed for so 
many trying days. Across the dim and indefinable distance which swept in 
all directions, the eye often wandered and wondered what might be the reve- 
lations of the next moment. Suddenly several dark figures appeared faintly on 
the horizon. The objects were moving. The question uppermost in the minds 
of all was, Are they savages or messengers of relief? As on such occasions 
of anxiety and suspense, time wore heavily, minutes seemed like hours, yet 
each moment brought the sufferers nearer the realization whether this was 
their doom or their escape therefrom. Over an hour had elapsed since the ob- 
jects first came in sight, and yet the mystery remained unsolved. Slowly but 
surely they developed themselves, until finally they had approached sufficientiy 
near for their character as friends or foes to be unmistakably established. To 
the joy of the weary watchers, the parties approaching proved to be troops; 
relief was at hand, the dangers and anxieties of the past few days were ended, 
and death either by starvation or torture at the hands of the savages no longer 
stared them in the face. The strong set up a shout such as men seldom utter. 
It was the unburdening of the heart of the weight of despair. The wounded 
lifted their fevered forms and fixed their glaring eyes upon the now rapidly 
approaching succor, and in their delirium iavoluntarily but feebly reiterated 
the acclamations of their comrades. 

The troops arriving for their relief were a detachment from Fort Wallace 
under command of Colonel Carpenter of the regular cavalry, and had started 
from the fort promptly upon the arrival of Trudeau and Stillwell with intelli- 
gence of the condition and peril in which Forsyth and his party were. 

When Colonel Carpenter and his men reached the island they found its de- 
fenders in a most pitiable condition, yet the survivors were determined to be 
plucky to the last. Forsyth himself, with rather indifferent success, affected to 
be reading an old novel that he had discovered in a saddlebag; but Colonel 
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Carpenter said his voice was a little unsteady and his eyes somewhat dim 
when he held out his hand to Carpenter and bade him welcome to ‘* Beecher’s 
Island,” a name that has since been given to the battle-ground. 

During the fight Forsyth counted thirty-two dead Indians within rifle range 
of the island. ‘Twelve Indian bodies were subsequently discovered in one pit, 
and five in another. The Indians themselves confessed toa loss of seventy-five 
killed in action, and when their proclivity for concealing or diminishing the 
number of their slain in battle is considered, we can readily believe that their 
actual loss in this fight must have been much greater than they would have us 
believe. 

Of the scouts, Lieutenant Beecher, Surgeon Movers, and six of the men 
were either killed outright or died of their wounds; eight more were disabled 
for life; of the remaining twelve who were wounded, nearly all recovered 
completely. During the fight innumerable interesting incidents occurred, 
some laughable and some serious. On the first day of the conflict a number 
of young Indian boys from fifteen to eighteen years of age crawled up and shot 
about fifty arrows into the circle in which the scouts lay. One of these arrows 
struck one of the men, Frank Herrington, full in the forehead. Not being 
able to pull it out, one of his companions, lying in the same hole with him, eut 
off the arrow with his knife, leaving the iron arrowhead sticking in his frontal 
bone; in a moment a bullet struck him in the side of the head, glanced across 
his forehead, impinged upon the arrowhead, and the two fastened together fell 
to the ground—a queer but successful piece of amateur surgery. Herrington 
wrapped a cloth around his head, which bled profusely, and continued fighting 
as if nothing had happened. 

Howard Morton, another of the scouts, was struck in the head by a bullet, 
which finally Jodged in the rear of one of his eyes, completely destroying its 
sight forever; but Morton never faltered, but fought bravely until the savages 
finally withdrew. Hudson Farley, a young stripling of only eighteen, whose 
father was mortally wounded in the first day’s fight, was shot through the 
shoulder, yet never mentioned the fact until dark, when the list of wounded was 
called for. McCall, the First Sergeant, Vilott, Clark, Farley the elder, and 
others who were wounded, continued to bear their full share of the fight, not- 
withstanding their great sufferinzs, until the Indians finally gave up and with- 
drew. These incidents, of which many similar ones might be told, only go to 
show the remarkable character of the men who composed Forsyth’s party. 

Considering this engagement in all its details and with all its attendant cir- 
cumstances, remembering that Forsyth’s party, including himself, numbered all 
told but fifty-one men, and that the Indians numbered about seventeen to one, this 
fight was one of the most remarkable and at the same time successful contests in 
which our forces on the Plains have ever been engaged; and the whole affair, 
from the moment the first shot was fired until the beleaguered party was finally 
relieved by Colonel Carpenter’s command, was a wonderful exhibition of dar- 
ing courage, stubborn bravery, and heroic endurance, under circumstances of 
greatest peril and exposure. In all probability there will never occur, in our 
future hostilities with the savave tribes of the West, a struggle the equal of 
that in which were engaged the heroic men who defended so bravely “ Beecher’s 
Island.” Forsyth, the gallant leader, after a long period of suffering and 
leading the life of an invalid for nearly two years, finally recovered from the 
effects of his severe wounds, and is now, I am happy to say, as good as new, 
contentedly awaiting the next war to give him renewed excitement. 


G. A. CUSTER, 
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I. 


FROM PASTOR TO PONTIFF. 


“ORE than eighteen hundred years ago, during the imperial days of the 
N crazily savage Caligula or of the stupidly savage Claudius, a pilgrim 
from the East arrived in the Eternal City. 

A foot traveller, we will venture to suppose him, his sunburnt right hand 
grasping a plain staff, his clothing covered with the dust raised by patrician 
chariots, his sandals worn by the flagstones of the Roman highways, his whole 
appearance that of one born to humility and accustomed to labor, but his coun- 
tenance ennobled by strivings after purity of soul and by communings with 
things unspeakable and full of glory. 

In a city which must have contained at least two millions of inhabitants, 
and which was the busy capital of an empire of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions, this man seemed an insignificant speck, a feeble mote. Crowds of de- 
votees, flowing out of scores, yes, out of hundreds of idolatrous temples, took 
no note of him. He was at liberty to survey undisturbed the statues, the colon- 
nudes, and the tessellated pavements of the Forum; the sumptuous palaces 
and gardens of Lucullus, Scaurus, Crassus, Sallust, and Pompey; the gigantic 
monuments which Julius Cesar had created at a cost of five millions; the 
streets which Augustus had found brick and left marble. Careless of him, a 
monstrous city stretched for miles in every direction, its houses of six or eight 
stories crowded with life, its suburbs spreading in populous expanses beyond 
the walls, its gardens and pleasure seats and sepulchral monuments reaching 
to Ostia and the Alban hills. 

Through this scene of magnificence and power, incomparable thus far in 
the history of the world, and perhaps only surpassed since by the still vaster 
and more colossal Rome of the Flavian and Antonine emperors, the pilgrim 
passed on to the suburb of the Trastevere, then the residence of men of mis- 
cellaneous foreign religions, and the favorite quarter of the Hebrews. There, 
laboring daily for his bread, he began to preach a new, obscure, and despised 
faith—a faith which was to the Jews a stumbling-block and to the Greeks fool- 
ishness; a faith to which perhaps no Roman but Pontius Pilate had ever yet 
deigned to give a thought. This man, probably an Israelite by birth, but of 
whose name and history we know nothing, was the founder of the Christian 
church of Rome, and should be recognized as the first of the popes. 

Years later (A.D. 61), during the reign of Nero, another pilgrim reached 
Italy from the East. He was a Jew, but of patrician family and by birthright 
a Roman citizen; his stature was small and his appearance insignificant, but 
he was learned and eloquent; his name is known and will be known to all 
time. THe came in charge of guards and a centurion, for he was accused of 
disturbing the peace of Syria, and he had appealed from his prosecutors unto 
Cesar. He was the apostle to the Gentiles, Saul of Tarsus, surnamed Paul. 

The mission which his unnamed predecessor had planted amid the multi- 
tudinous heathenisms of Italy had prospered. At the port of Puteoli Paul was 
entertained by brethren; at Appii Forum he was met and welcomed by breth- 
ren from the metropolis. In Rome he preached two years, to both Jews and 
Gentiles; to the Christians of Rome was written his noblest epistle; in Rome, 
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according to early tradition, he suffered martyrdom. If authentic history 
points to any apostle as the first Pope (father) of the Roman Church, that 
apostle is surely St. Paul. The only testimony which declares that St. Peter 
ever even visited the Cesarean capital is the testimony of late and doubtful 
tradition. 

A few years after Paul’s first visit to Italy a terrible conflagration ravaged 
Rome, completely destroying three of the fourteen quarters of the city, and 
leaving in seven others only shattered remnants of buildings. Hundreds of 
temples, the monuments of the times of Romulus and Numa, the accumulated 
treasures and trophies of centuries of conquest, the marvels of Greek art, the 
records of antiquity, perished. A report spread among the houseless and im- 
poverished citizens that the hand which had fired Rome was that of Nero. 

‘“To suppress the rumor,” says Tacitus, ‘‘ he falsely accused of the guilt, 
and punished with the most exquisite tortures, the persons called Christians. 

. First those were seized who confessed themselves Christians, and 
next, on their information, a vast multitude were convicted, not so much on 
charge of burning the city, as of hating the human race. In their deaths they 
were made the subjects of sport, for they were covered with the hides of wild 
beasts and worried to death by dogs, or set fire to and burned to serve for noc- 


*turnal lights. Nero offered his own gardens for the spectacle, and exhibited 


circensian games, mingling with the common people in the habit of a charioteer, 
or standing in his chariot.” 

Of Peter and Paul, whether they suffered martyrdom at this time, whether 
their blood stained the trampled earth of the circus of Nero, there is of course 
not a word. Who were the leaders of the obscure sectarians who suffered by 
the injustice of the half-insane Emperor must have seemed of the least possible 
consequence to the patrician historian and statesman, sternly brooding over 
the calamities and degradation of his country. But from his tremendous pic- 
ture we do learn that the Christians were thus early notorious by that name, 
that they were misunderstood and disliked, and that they were numerous. 

Already then there was a Roman church, so far as that word means 2 con- 
gregation of believers. What was its nature? Was it a hierarchy, a regular 
organization, an establishment like that of which Pius IX. is the head? Are 
we to suppose that St. Peter was Pope, and that he was succeeded in regular 
form by Linus, and Clitus, and Clement? 

Not to a pope, not even to an elder, is the epistle of Paul to the Romans ad- 
dressed; but ‘to all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called to be saints.” 
The church was still a mission; it was merely an assmbley of believers asso- 
ciating as brethren; its members were equal, obeying strictly tle injunction, 
“Ye shall call no man your father: Such indeed seems to have been the 
general character of the Christian congregations throughout the first century. 
Widely scattered amid the pagan multitudes of the empire, gathered together 
by hundreds, by scores, by twos and threes, the converts of the apostles had 
no other bond of union than their common faith and love, and recognized no 
leadership beyond that of superior piety and ability. It was net a time for or- 
ganization, for crystallization, for fixed government; it was an era of eager 
overflow, of impassioned protest, of zealous preaching, of conversion; the 
whole soul of the new-born church was engaged in a wrestle with opulent, 
august, pantheonic idolatry; the impulsive warfare was not that of a regular 
army, but of a crusade. Every disciple, male or female, might speak with 
tongues, might sing hymns, might prophesy or exhort. If there were any chiefs, 


they were the wandering apostles, who certainly were not settled pastors. 
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The ablest and most unbiassed historians, both ecclesiastical and secular, 
agree in this view of the primitive church. 

Time, increase of numbers, increase of wealth, the exigencies of a pro- 
longed struggle, gradually developed organization. Little by little enthusias- 
tic missions became established congregations or churches; and the churches, 
each for itself, appointed officers to conduct their services and administer their 
charities. Before the close of the first century there were deacons (servants), 
who provided and served the communion feasts; presbyters (elders), whose 
business it was to feed the poor of the flocks; bishops (inspectors), who acted 
as presidents of the elders. A similar development may be traced in the idea 
attached to the word church. Derived from a Greek word which means * per- 
taining to a lord,” it signified to the early disciples ‘‘the house of the Lord,” 
and was applied by them to the room or dwelling in which they worshipped. 
In very early days, however, it came to stand for the assembly of the faithful 
in any particular city, and before long for the entire body of believers through- 
out the world. 

3ut we are far as yet from an organization headed by cardinals and a sov- 
ereign pontiff. The Church of Rome especially lias no claims to a primitive 
hierarchy or supremacy; it was one of the youngest of the apostolic missions, 


and for a long time one of the weakest. In antiquity and early distinction it” 


was inferior to the congregations of Jerusalem, Antioch, and various other 
eastern cities. The names of its original disciples, as recorded in the Epistle 
to the Romans, are none of them notable. For centuries it did not produce a 
single eminent theologian or preacher. Down to the time of Constantine its 
chiefs, or bishops, are little more than names. Originally and for a long period 
its assemblies were held in private houses, in concealments, in the catacombs 
It is certain that for more than two centuries, that is, down to the general 
peace of, Alexander Severus, it did not legally possess a public editice for pur- 
poses of worship. Poor, despised by the great, without political influence, 
without a thought of spiritual primacy, without a hope of temporal power, the 
Roman Church was during this period at its noblest. It was an era of pure 
religion, of faith which asked nothing of the world, of suffering without com- 
plaint, of martyrdom with joy. The religion of the time was not papacy; it 
was primitive Christianity. 

In this era of humility and purity there was no ecclesiastical primacy. The 
chief elder of the church, the one who was appointed by the members to pre- 
side over his brother elders, bore the title of bishop, that is, episcopus, or in- 
spector. He was not yet pope; he was not yet pontiff. If the name of Papa 
(father) was sometimes applied to him, it was also applied to many other 
chief elders, and particularly to those of Alexandria.  Pontiffs the Roman 
bishops could not be until a Roman emperor should become Christian and per- 
mit them to usurp his office of Pontifex Maximus. While the pastor of the 
new chureh was hiding in the catacombs, preaching submission to martyrdom 
amid darkness and skeletons, the pontiffs of the great temples above were their 
awfullest enemies. The Pontifex Maximus, originally the chief inspector of 
bridges, had become the head of the college of augurs and the highest relig- 
ious official of the pagan empire. His duties were to conduct public sacrifices ; 
to see to the maintenance of temples and their worship; to sentence to death 
by scourging any who insulted the vestal virgins; to preside at assemblies and 
games; to arrange the calendar. The pope, in short, of heathen Rome, he 
Was assisted by fourteen pontiffs, the cardinals of heathenism. The emperors, 


from Aucustus down to Constantine, held this office. 
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Not only had the chief elder no power in the Cesarean city, but he had 
none over Christian assemblies outside of it. In the first Epistle of St. Clem- 
ent to the Corinthians, written about the year 70, the opening paragraph 
reads, **’The Church of God in Rome to the Church of God in Corinth,” thus 
recognizing the fact of perfect equality. Not a word about the primacy of St. 
Peter; he speaks of him, indeed, but with brevity; he dwells with much more 
unction upon St. Paul. In fact, nothing can be more certain than that the 
story of the supremacy of Peter, and of his being the first Roman bishop, was 
not invented until the fourth century. 

Little by little, however, the Roman bishops gained distinction among their 
episcopal brethren. Exposed by their position to special labors and perils, 
they were probably selected for piety and courage. Moreover, Rome was 
imperial and almost cosmical; it was the centre of power, wealth, literature, 
and the arts; it cast a halo upon even the pastors whom it despised. To this 
vast hive flowed men of all nations and faiths, not only pagans, but Christians. 
As the city grew, and as the new religion gained ground in it, the Roman 
Church became rapidly one of the greatest of Christian bodies, and beyond 
question the richest. Its communicants, too, made their way earlier than their 
brethren of the provinces into positions in the army, in political life, and in 
the court. A Christian on the banks of the Tiber was, at all events, more like- 
ly to possess the august privilege of Roman citizenship than a Christian of 
Gaul or Syria. All these circumstances must have aided to give an early re- 
spectability and prominence to the bishops of the Eternal City. 

Meantime these bishops were gaining eminence among the members of 
their own flock. Aristocracy in society and in the state naturally breeds aris- 
tocracy in the church; and the Christians who lived directly under the shad- 
ow of imperialism almost necessarily acquired something of its spirit. Very 
slowly, but also very surely, the bishops became patricianized. In the third 
century they were already known as the clergy, and were considered a sepa- 
rate class from the laity. They adopted a distinctive dress, and regulations 
were introduced to enforce the use of it, the penalty in case of neglect being 
a month’s confinement on bread and water. This fact shows at once the hier- 
archical spirit which had invaded the clergy, and the opposition which it en- 
countered from the old spirit of equality and simplicity. Toward the close of 
the third century secular avocations were wholly renounced; a bishop might 
no longer be, like Paul, a maker of tools, or, like Peter, a fisherman; he must 
attend to his ecclesiastical duties alone, and he was no doubt maintained by his 
people. At this period, too, we for the first time meet with ordinances requir- 
ing the laity to show especial respect to the clergy. 

Thus, at last, we have a priestly caste in the Christian church. However 
natural, necessary, and proper this change may have been, it was a step to- 
ward episcopal supremacy, toward papacy. Influenced perhaps by the aris- 
tocratic spirit of the times, and by the despotic example of Czesirs, who knew 
no limits to authority, the pastors of the Roman Church lost their ancient hu- 
mility and simplicity in proportion as they gained dignity and power. Pride 
of precedence and lust of command began to prevail among ecclesiastics, who 
still repeated to their flocks the words of Jesus, ‘* Call ye no man master.” 

The first attempt of a bishop to rule beyond his own diocese occurred in- 
deed as early as the close of the second century. Victor of Rome, indignant 
at certain churches of Asia for celebrating the resurrection on Sunday, threat- 
ened to withdraw from communion with them, and published letters declaring 
the heterodoxy of all who gave in to this error. It required the eloquent 
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pleadings of Irenszeus and the united remonstrances of the Asiatic bishops to 
induce him to revoke a decision which might have produced a schism in the 
church. This incident is memorable as being the first known exhibition of a 
desire on the part of a Roman bishop to control his brother bishops. Even 
here, however, there does not appear to be a distinct assertion of authority. 
The act of Victor was rather a protest of conscience than a claim of suprema- 
cy in doctrine and conduct. He did not say, “*I excommunicate you”; he 
simply said, ‘I refuse to commune with you.” He no moye assumed to be 
God's vicegerent than does the advanced Baptist of our day who refuses to 
commune with a Methodist. 

Although checked on this occasion, the metropolitan church continued to 
gain influence over the provincial churches, and to obtain from time to time 
acknowledgments of its superior dignity. At the Council of Carthage in A. D. 
254, St. Cyprian felt obliged to declare that the precedence accorded to the 
Roman bishop was simply on account of the political position of his see, and 
did not imply a recognition of his authority over Christians out of his own dio- 
cese. The protest shows at once the fact of a certain papal superiority, and 
the cause which gave birth to it. 

We must not pass in silence by the blood and flames of the persecutions. 
While they purified Christianity of hypocrites, and bound its remnant of faith- 
ful ones together, they also strengthened its hierarchy. Not only do men nat- 
urally cling closer to their leaders in times of trouble, but the priests and bish- 
ops of those days showed themselves worthy of their calling, and doubled their 
influence by doubly deserving it. 

Under Trajan (A. D. 111 or 112) few suffered, and those few in Bythynia, 
far from Rome. They seem to have been persecuted not so much because their 
faith was understood and abhorred, as because they held aloof from the festi- 
val of the Emperor and refused to adore his statue, conduct which in Roman 
eyes amounted to a declaration of disloyalty. Under Marcus Aurelius (A. D. 
166) Asia Minor and Italy listened to the groans of martyrs, and Rome beheld 
the scourging and death of the eloquent Justin. Eleven years later Vienne in 
Gaul rose on the believers, with accusations of abominable rites, and massa- 
cres by the mob, the civil authorities adding their legal torments and execu- 
tions, and a rescript from Rome sparing only those who recanted. 

Under Alexander Severus the faith began to exhibit strength and gain re- 
spect. It is true that (A. D. 202) the eastern provinces were disturbed; that 
Christians there were for a time forbidden to receive converts; that popular 
outbreaks and the cruel legalities of the prefects spread from Syria to Egypt 
and Africa. But in the west the church was tranquil; for the first time its fol- 
lowers were seen in the imperial court; for the first time an emperor tolerated 
the building of churches, and even gave land for one; while the heir to the 
throne had a Christian nurse and tutor, and showed in his youth the gentleness 
of Christianity, turning away in tears from the barbarities of the amphitheatres. 
Perhaps it was in consequence of these early associations that Caracalla, though 
he learned to rival Nero and Domitian in ferocity, never became a persecutor. 

Decius (A. D. 249-251), an upright man and conscientious pagan, believed 
himself bound, as Pontifex Maximus, to uphold the ancient religion, and bound 
as chief of the State to check a sect which was already becoming politically for- 
midable. His persecution, the first that was intelligently ordered and organ- 
ized by an emperor, the first that was set on foot with a design to suppress 
the Christian faith, is memorable for the martyrdom of a Bishop of Rome, Fa- 


bianus. In 252 Valerian issued an edict which, while it left undisturbed the 
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commonalty of believers, subjected to death all bishops who refused to con- 
form to the pagan rites, and seized all ecclesiastical endowments for the publie 
treasury. Eight years afterward Gallienus revoked this edict, allowed the pas- 
tors to resume their public functions, and restored the church properties. 

The last great persecution, and perhaps the severest of all (A. D. 303), oc- 
curred under Diocletian. Through the influence doubtless of the savage and 
fanatically pagan Galerius, an edict was issued which led to seizing church 
property, closing the churches, burning the swcred books, degrading all Chris- 
tians from public office, depriving the common classes of citizenship, forbidding 
the manumission of slaves who were Christians, and withdrawing from every 
class of believers the benefit of law, while still holding them liable to private 
prosecution and public taxes. Except in Gaul, where Constantius, the father 
of Constantine, mitigated the severity of his colleagues, the persecution was 
general, and attended by many martyrdoms. One angry decree followed an- 
other; the clergy were declared enemies of the State; the common prisons 
were crowded with bishops, presbyters, and deacons; a new rescript forbade 
their liberation unless they sacrificed; every prefect was at liberty to arrest, 
judge, and execute. The persecution lasted with more or less severity for six 
or seven years; and it was not until 311 that Galerius, on his deathbed, revoked 
the tyrannical edicts which he had inspired. This ended the overt and violent 
sufferings of the church in the West, although Maximin continued for some 
time longer to harass it in the East. 

Meantime Christianity had prospered enormously. Tolerance gave it num- 
bers and opulence, and hostility gave it solidity and zeal. It would appear 
that as early as the time of Diocletian it had absorbed a large proportion of 
the middle classes, the mercantile and artisan people, the producers of national 
wealth. ‘The Christian alone is rich,” says Clement of Alexandria; and 
thereupon he proceeds to inveigh against the luxury of his fellow believers, 
asserting that the men had multitudes of slaves; that the women, instead of 
maintaining widows and orphans, lavished their money on Median peacocks, 
monkeys, dogs of Malta and India, jewels and splendid robes; that the simpli- 
city of religion was deformed by gilded litters and chariots, costly baths, and 
sumptuous banquets. 

After more than three centuries of social inferiority, and of occasional ex- 
posure to legal outlawry and martyrdom, the Christians, and especially the 
Roman bishops, hailed a final deliverer in Constantine. Their gratitude has 
painted him as an early convert to the faith and a model of a Christian mon- 
arch; but we must not too readily accept the stories of Eusebius concerning 
the orthodoxy and the virtues of his benefactor. Constantine was a soldier, a 
statesman, and a Roman emperor, rather than a saint. The great purpose of 
his life was to reunite and tranquillize the empire which Diocletian had divided. 
For this end he attacked and overthrew Maxentius and Licinius; for this end 
he established all faiths on a basis of equality and toleration. Up to the age of 
forty his religious history was that of an idolater. He restored and endowed 
the temples of the ancient deities; he issued medals impressed with the ima- 
ges and attributes of Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, and Hercules; he added his father, 
Constantius, to the society of the deified Czesars; he paid especial worship to 
Apollo as the sun god. 

Let us see precisely what he did for the Christian church and for the bish- 
ops or pastors of the congregation of Rome. Arriving in the capital at the 
head of his Gaulish cohorts, over the bodies of the soldiers of Maxentius, his 
tirst acts were to accept the office of Pontifex Maximus, to attend the sacred 
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games, to repair various pagan temples, and to authorize the founding of a col- 
lege of priests in honor of the Flavian family. Then came an edict, now lost, 
which is reported to us as having favored Christianity, but which certainly did 
not establish it as the religion of the State. Somewhat later, signed conjointly 
by Licinius and Constantine, appeared what may be called the Magna Charta 
of the liberties of the church, the famous decree of Milan. What was it? It 
was a grant of toleration; it recognized Christianity as one of the forms in 
which men might properly and legally worship the divine nature; it restored 
all ecclesiastical edifices and possessions which had been confiscated under for- 
mer emperors; it was emancipation, equality, justice, and nothing more. The 
sume freedom of worship, the-same rights of property, which it accorded to 
Christianity, it'also accorded to all other faiths. It was the edict, not of a con- 
vert and devotee, but of a wise statesman and clement prince. 

Impartial liberality succeeded impartial recognition. Large sums were 
granted to rebuild both pagan temples and Christian churches. Several of the 
ecclesiastical edifices of Rome claim Constantine as their remote founder. 
Tradition asserts that he gave to the Romish bishop a basilica, or court room, 
on the site where now stands St. John Lateran. Before long (if we may credit 
the same spectral authority) crowds of believers were joyfully engaged in raz- 
ing the circus of Nero, the first persecutor, and erecting out of its materials a 
magnificent church in honor of St. Peter, the predecessor of the mighty dome 
of Michael Angelo. The cost of these constructions, however, was not so much 
defrayed by the bounty of the State as by the gifts and legacies of the devout, 
a source of revenue which had been interdicted, but which Constantine legal- 
ized. 

Of all the acts of Constantine, it was his removal of the capital from Italy 
which tended most to prepare the way for papal primacy. But no such result 
was intended, and it is not even true that Constantinople was founded as a 
Christian city; its very dedication was a pageant of paganism. Escorted by 
guards in religious attire, the Emperor bore through the new-built streets a 
golden statue, the goddess Fortuna of ancient Byzantium; and an imperial 
edict enjoined that on every anniversary of the day the reigning Cesar should 
renew this heathenish rite and pay adoration to the local deity. The city was 
filled with mementoes of the olden credences. There were Apollonian statues 
in numbers; the Pythian and the Sminthian had each its post of honor. At one 
end of the principal forum rose Cybele, and at the other end Fortuna; all the 
time-honored tutelar gods of Greece migrated, as if for refuge, to Constantino- 
ple; it sheltered the Minerva of Lyndus, the Cybele of Mount Dindymus, the 
Muses of Helicon, the Amphitrite of Rhodes, the Pan of universal Hellas. On 
a pillar of porphyry, uniting in a profane triad the pagan and Christian faiths 
and the sentiment of political fealty to Cesar, towered an Apollo whose aureole 
of sun rays had given place to the nails of the true cross, while the head of the 
deity had made way for that of Constantine. 

It is true that the Emperer erected churches; but even these proved his 
politic or infidel tolerance: one was dedicated to Santa Sophia, or the Supreme 
Wisdom; another to Irene, or Peace. The church of the Twelve Apostles was 
not built until the latter days of Constantine; and a century later the metropo- 
lis could only boast fourteen churches. In truth it would seem that the real 
purpose of the Emperor was to introduce a composite religion, made up of 
philosophy, Christianity, and sun worship; that he hoped to unite in one pacific 
hodge-podge the warring faiths of his subjects, as he had reunited the provinces 
of the distracted empire. If he proclaimed the holiness of Sunday, it was be- 
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cause it was a day sacred to Apollo, as well as commemorative of Jesus. He 
was a pacifier, a compromiser, a politician, a ruler, rather than a convert. It 
was not until he lay upon his deathbed that he accepted baptism. 

Meanwhile his private life was marked from time to time by shocking ex- 
cesses and atrocities. He flung captive Germans to wild beasts; he massacred 
the infant son of Maxentius; he massacred his rival and brother-in-law, Licin- 
ius. His nephew, the younger Licinius; his brilliant son Crispus, to whom he 
owed great victories; his wife, Fausta, the partner of his bed for twenty years 
and the mother of his three surviving children—these three near relatives were 
successively ordered to execution. It is true that fear of a rival to the throne, 
that charges of filial conspiracy and of unnatural adultery, will account for 
these amazing murders; but, in spite of every possible palliating supposition, 
they show that Constantine was in the main a Roman and Cesar of the stamp 
of his sternest predecessors. The best soldier and greatest statesman of his 
time, averse in general to political proscription and altogether averse to reli- 
gious persecution, we can hardly accept him as an authentic Christian. 

Not that he did not meddle much with the church, both in the matter of 
government and in the matter of doctrine. As Pontifex Maximus he was the 
patron of all temples to all divinities, and the chief high priest of all religions. 
Synods of Christian bishops were assembled by his order to settle disputes be- 
tween Christian sects. The first Council of Nice, remarkable as being the first 
cecumenical or general council of the church, was not called by the ‘ suecessor 


” 


of St. Peter,” but by the successor of the “ deified Julius. Constantine di- 
rected that the heretical Arians should be received into communion by the or- 
thodox; and his decree was resisted by but a single bishop, Athanasius, who 
was not Bishop of Rome. It is clear enough that in the opinion of this half- 
pagan pontiff, his Christian subjects were as much bound to obey him in spirit- 
ual affairs as were his other subjects who sacrificed to Cybele and Apollo. The 
State was still supreme; it protected the church and subsidized it, but it ruled 
it. The bishops of Rome, as well as all other bishops throughout the empire, 
had as yet little definite authority of anv kind, and were far from being either 
primates or princes. 

Nevertheless the policy of Constantine, and especially his removal of the 
capital from Italy, tended to accelerate the growth of papal power. In the ab- 
sence of the chief of the State and head of all religions, the pastors of the Lat- 
eran naturally became more independent and attracted greater reverence. 
Now, for the first time, they were the most august sacerdotal dignitaries of the 
Mecea of the empire, of a city which still boasted four hundred and twenty- 
four pagan temples and chapels, which to the imaginations of men was still a 
capital, and which could not at once lose all its ancient sanctity and majesty. 
The very facts that a heathen senate still sat in Rome; that millions of idola- 
ters still considered it the centre of their faith; that the patrician and wealthy 
classes of Italy still brought their offerings to its pantheonic altars; that the 
bigoted country hinds (peasants, paysans, pagans) still crowded into it for the 
worship of Cybele and the sun; the very fact that for ages it did not cease to 
be the venerated metropolis of polytheism—these facts contributed to make Rome 
the metropolis of Christianity. What wonder that the chiefs of the new reli- 
gion should little by little inherit the influence of the falling chiefs of the old? 
Slowly, very slowly, the bishops of the Roman See usurped in the minds of 
men the sanctity which had been accorded to the ancient pontiffs. Very slow- 
ly, but also very surely, they won a reverence which clothed them with ecelesi- 
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Their advancement toward greatness was not a little favored by the edict 
legalizing gifts and legacies to churches. To whom could the devout who 
wished to make amends for sin, or to strip themselves of entangling riches, or 
to prepare for entry into another world—to whom could they so properly give 
money and lands as to the spiritual oversees of the sacred city? Within a cen- 
tury or so from the time of Constantine the Roman See had become enormously 
wealthy. The Bishop of the Lateran lived in a style of pomp and luxury be- 
fitting a monarch. He had choice viands, sumptuous vestments, rare steeds 
for his chariots, and a crowd of attendants, many of them slaves. His court 
almost vied in splendor with that of the Emperor. When Damasus I. at- 
tempted to convert Praetextatus, the governor of the city, the pagan answered, 
with a sarcasm which is full of historical instruction, “ Make me Bishop of 
Rome, and | will turn Christian directly.” 

It need hardly be said that this facility for acquiring riches was demoraliz- 
ing. ‘The demon of cupidity entered into the clergy; many of them made it 
their business to haunt the houses of noble ladies, especially widows, who were 
accessible to ‘* pious influences ”; they impressed upon these susceptible spirits 
the duty of leaving their possessions to the church; they accepted from them 
personal gifts. Wealthy penitents were not suffered to die in peace without 
leaving a large share of their property for ecclesiastical purposes. Donations 
of land were demanded in expiation of sin. Orphans were shamefully plun- 
dered by their clerical guardians. In the fime of Valentinian (A. D. 370) these 
abuses had become so flagrant that the Emperor addressed an edict on the sub- 
ject to Damasus. Ecclesiastics and monks were forbidden to frequent the 
houses of widows and virgins; no ghostly director might receive any gift or 
legacy from his spiritual daughter; every testament contrary to this rescript 
was declared void, and the illegal donation confiseated to the public treasury. 
By a subsequent regulation, all ecclesiastics, including nuns and bishops, were 
declared incapable of inheritance, excepting through the natural and legal 
rights of relationship. 

Obviously enough, the reign of Constantine was the beginning of the decline 
of Christianity in purity and spirituality, quite as muchas it was the beginning 
of its growth in temporal prosperity and power. 

While the Roman Church thus lost in morality, it gained in authority. 
In a corrupt age, amid a people which had been profoundly demoralized by 
Cesarism and polytheism, the accumulation of ill-gotten wealth was no bar, 
but on the contrary a great help, to the extension of power. As the ocoupants 
of the Koman See became the richest of Italian landholders, they became also 
the most puissant of Italian bishops. Before the year 400 the successor of Syl- 
vester presided over more than thirty churches in the city, besides those in the 
provinces. His clerical establishment included forty-six presbyters, seven 
deacons, seven sub-deacons, forty-two acolytes, and fifty-two exorcists, readers, 
and doorkeepers. He supported by charity fifteen hundred widows and poor 
brethren, and was himself supported by a vast multitude of people, patrician 
as well as plebeian. He was undoubtedly the wealthiest bishop in the world. 

The history of pontifical Rome often reminds us of the history of pagan 
Rome. The moment the spiritual dictators of the Lateran had established a 
sort of primacy in Italy, they began to extend their assumptions of supremacy 
to other regions. We have already seen that they claimed (A. D. 254) the 
headship of the universal church at the Council of Carthage. At the Council 
of Sardica, in 345, only fourteen years after the removal of the capital from 
Italy, and ten years after the death of Constantine, they again demanded it. 
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A majority of the synod, anxious to establish a tribunal which might condemn 
the Unitarian Arians, elected the chief of the Lateran ‘universal umpire,” with 
power to appoint a commission for the trial of bishops, and in case of appeal 
to pronounce judgment himself. Both the Eastern and African churches pro- 
tested against this grant of authority, and it had no immediate practical result. 

The fourth century was a period of constant struggle for precedence be- 
tween the bishops of Alexandria, Constantinople, and Rome. During the fifth 
century the last had so far gained ground that the controversies of the gen- 
eral church were frequently submitted to their decision. They did not assume 
the right of arbitration, be it observed; it must still be granted to them, on 
each special occasion, by their episcopal brethren; they were as yet only influ- 
ential, and not authoritative. Indeed, at the Council of Chalcedon (A. D, 
451) a canon was passed declaring that the supremacy of the Roman See was 
not in right of the descent of its pastors from St. Peter, but becaus2 it was the 
bishopric of an imperial city. 

The final division of the empire, the generally weak character of the suc- 
cessors of Valentinian, the rapid decline of the empire of the West, the conquest 
of Italy by the barbarians, all doubtless forwarded the march of Roman pri- 
macy. Amid the crumbling of civil governments, the ecclesiastical authority 
continued to exist. In all Italy, during these dark ages of ¢onfusion and ruin, 
the eye of troubled man could discover only one permanent dignity—the Latin 
priesthood. Even the Goths, heretical Arians as they were, granted some 
small respect to the bishop of the Eternal Capital. When Alacic stormed 
Rome, and put to sack a city of 1,200,000 inhabitants, plundering every species 
of private property, and massacring thousands of unresisting citizens, he 
spared the fugitives who sought sanctuary in the Vatican, and refused to seize 
the gold and silver vessels consecrated to St. Peter. The Vandals alone were 
merciless; they pillaged even the three apostolic churches; this, too, in spite 
of the prayers of Leo the Great. 

In general, however, the popes throve on the confusion of Italy. They were 
eminent enough to be frequently courted by the powers which struggled for do- 
minion in that peninsula of sorrows. - In 533, two centuries after the founding 
of Constantinople, they for the first time obtained from an emperor an acknowl- 
edgment of their ecclesiastical supremacy. Justinian, already meditating an 
attack upon the Ostrogoths, and anxious to secure allies in Italy, addressed 
Pope John II. as * the head of the holy churches,” and informed him that he 
had united to his see all the priests of the Orient. How insincere or superfi- 
cial this concession was may be inferred from the fate of Pope Silverius in 
537. Belisarius had captured Rome; the Goths had besieged it and been re- 
pulsed. It was reported that Silverius had held correspondence with the bar- 
barians and offered to deliver to them the city. The successor of St. Peter was 
brought before the Byzantine general, his treason proved by witnesses and 
over his own signature, his episcopal robes replaced by the mean garments of 
a monk, and he was exiled to the East. Next, by command of Justinian, the 
Roman clergy elected another bishop; and the dignity was impudently bought 
by Vigilius for three hundred pounds in gold. Obviously, the spiritual pri- 
macy accorded by the Emperor did not include ecclesiastical independence. 

Gregory I., commonly called the Great, (590-604), one of the chiefest and 
worthiest boasts of the Latin Church, may fairly be considered the ljast true 
Roman pastor and the first true Italian primate. The grandson of a pope 
(Felix), the child of parents who were respected as much for their piety as for 
their senatorial descent, the relative of holy women who were numoered 
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among saints and virgins, it is little wonder that Gregory devoted his vast pat- 
rimonial estates to the founding of monasteries, and his life to religion. Zeal- 
ous, laborious, able, and brave, he rose to be nuncio of the apostolic see at the 
Byzantine court, and distinguished himself there by his assertion of the spirit- 
ual supremacy of his bishop. Returning to Rome, he was dragged from a 
cloister to fill the papal chair, the senate, clergy, and people all eagerly con- 
curring. How he tried to evade the honor, how he petitioned the Emperor 
Maurice to annul the election, how he induced some traders to carry him in 
a basket outside the gates of the city, how he concealed himself for days in the 
woods and mountains, and how he was discovered Dy means of a celestial 
light which revealed ‘his hiding place, make up one of the most picturesque 
stories in mediseval annals. Miracles, it must be understood, were stiil credi- 
ble, and even Gregory the Great could not resist the supernatural; he be- 
came bishop. 

Gregory is one of the first flesh-and-blood beings whom we find in the long 
list of two hundred and sixty-four popes. We can hardly doubt that he was 
a great man, as well as a good one. In earnestness, in power of work, and in 
a sort of rude honesty, he was not unlike Luther. Not satisfied with ruling 
hundreds of Italian pastorates, watching and influencing the affairs of the uni- 
versal church, remodelling and reducing to order the vast minutie of the Latin 
services, directing the fashion of festivals, processions, and sacerdotal garments, 
managing mediations, armed interventions, and pious missions, administering 
the enormous landed possessions of the Lateran See, and distributing the reve- 
nues of the clergy, of the monasteries, and of gigantic charitable institutions, 
he labored to the last like a simple priest, performing every day a three hours’ 
mass, and frequently preaching in public. It was under his episcopate that 
the Arians of Italy and Spain were reconciled with orthodoxy, and that the 
religion of the cross was introduced among the pagan Saxons of England. 
His zeal for Christianity was so unrelenting that he detested the art and litera- 
ture of his polytheistic ancestors, although the ancient faith was by this time 
extinct. In short, he was a Christian of his day, very different from the sim- 
ple and humble believer of primitive times, and full of errors from a Protest- 
ant point of view, but better than most men of his dark century. 

Our main business with Gregory is to show how far he advanced the spirit- 
ual supremacy of Rome. It is certain that he chafed under the rule of the 
Eastern emperors, and the ecclesiastical superiority then claimed by the Bishop 
of Constantinople. In the year 588 the latter put forth an edict assuming for 
himself and his see preéminence in authority and sanctity. Gregory pro- 
tested; and in the warmth of his opposition he even objected to the idea of a 
sovereign episcopate—an idea which has been so strenuously contended for by 
his successors. 

“I declare with confidence,” he says, ‘‘ that whoso designates himself Uni- 
versal Pastor, or in the pride of his heart consents to be so entitled, he is the 
forerunner of Antichrist.” After quoting the words of Jesus, “Call no man 
your father on earth,” he proceeds: ‘* What then, dearest brother, will you say 
in that terrible trial of the coming Judge, when you have sought to be named 
by the world not only Father, but General Father? ” 

There is no reasonable doubt that he was honest in this admirable protest, 
as he was honest in everything. He liked power; he wanted at least to be in- 
dependent of the power of others, the Patriarch and the Emperor; but he did 
not believe and never would allow that any bishop, not even the Bishop of 
Rome, could lawfully be head of the entire Christian body. 
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«« Peter, the prince of the apostles, never assumed to be Universal Bishop,” 
he declares. ‘In consequence of his leadership, indeed, that title was offered 
to the Bishop of Rome by the synod of Chalcedon; but be it far from every 
Christian heart to admit of a title so blasphemous.” 

In a letter to the Patriarch of Alexandria he writes: “ You say that you 
have obeyed my commands. Pray do not use such expressions. I issue no 
commands. . . . Youare my brother, and I only recommend what seems 
to me good for the church. You give me the title of Universal Bishop, which 
dishonors me in diminishing the dignity of the order to which I belong. You 
know it was offered to my predecessors by the Council, but none of them 
would accept it.” 

These outbursts of Gregory, however, while they show that he disfavored 
the idea of a pontificate, also show that the Christian world was drifting 
toward it. Constantinople claimed the dignity; Alexandria was willing to 
concede it; the spirit of a tyrant-ridden age favored it; the question was sim- 
ply who should be pontiff. There can be no doubt also that the general influ- 
ence of Gregory’s career was toward the establishment of a spiritual t¥rantcey. 
A good man, but a passionate ecclesiastic, he could not aid liberty, and could 
not but aid despotism. 

His special ambition, meanwhile, was for political independence, or in other 
words temporal sovereignty. The Lombards were then potent in northern 
Italy, and were encroaching upon the districts held by the exarchs of Ravenna, 
the feeble proconsuls of the decaying Eastern Empire. Gregory offered Mau- 
rice men and money to assist in repelling them, on condition that the Emperor 
should invest him with full legal jurisdiction over the landed possessions of 
his see, and with the right of appointing all civil officers within their limits. 
In the midst of these negotiations (A. D. 604) a seditious army and populace 
overthrew Maurice, massacred his five sons before his eyes, massacred the Em- 
peror himself, threw their bodies into the sea, exposed their ghastly heads in 
the streets, and raised to the throne a cowardly centurion named Phocas. 
How completely subject the Roman bishops still were to the Byzantine mon- 
archs may be seen in the fact that Gregory congratulated the usurper on his 
accession to the throne, and spoke with servile praise of his benignity and 
piety. It was one of the last public acts of this “saint”; pity that his life 
could not have ended more beautifully. 

The Roman See had lost Gregory the Great; but it had found a new Con- 
stantine. Phocas was horrible; his figure was deformed and almost dwarfish; 
his eyebrows were shaggy, his hair red, his chin beardless; one cheek was 
disfigured and discolored by a huge sear. He was a bad soldier, illiterate, 
ignorant of law and statesmanship, lustful, drunken, and brutally cruel. On 
charge of a conspiracy he dragged the widow of Maurice from a convent, tor- 
tured her, beheaded her, and beheaded her three daughters, causing the exe- 
cutions to be performed on the same spot of earth which was stained with the 
blood of her husband and five sons. He had a passion for corpses; the hippo- 
drome was polluted with heads and limbs and mangled bodies; there were 
deaths by whippings, burnings, and arrows; eyes were pierced and tongues 
torn out. This “ pious and benignant” Phocas was Caligula over again. Re- 
tribution came at last in the shape of rebellion and Heraclius. Reproached by 
his captor with his misdemeanors, Phocas in his despair found the wit to z:nswer, 
“Wilt thou govern better?” Then came insults, tortures, beheading, the 
burning of his trunk, the destruction of his statues. O tempora, O mores! 
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But before this horrible Constantine lost his throne and life, he had issued 
an edict which may fairly be considered as closing the history of the growth 
of the papal authority in ecclesiastical affairs, and as marking the transforma- 
tion of the Roman bishops into universal pontiffs. Anxious to strengthen him- 
self against the Lombards, he had continued the negotiations opened between 
his predecessor and Gregory, and, while declining to invest the popes with civil 
jurisdiction, had declared the Church of Rome “the head and mother of all 
Christian churches” (A.D. 607). It is true that there were many subse- 
quent struggies for ecclesiastical power; that patriarchs of the East and bish- 
ops of the West protested and rebelled with various fortune against the claims 
of the successors of St. Peter; but henceforward these last could point to an 
unquestionable rescript from the highest secular autherity of the Christian 
world as the charter of their spiritual supremacy. It was Boniface II. who 
first among popes obtained the right to style himself Universal Bishop. 

But one step, a merely formal and titular act, remained to be taken in this 
long march of the Roman pastors toward the headship of the church. Some 
time between 642 and 649 Theodore I. assumed the title of Sovereign Pontiff. 
The Pope was already Pontifex Maximus in fact; he was really and truly the 
chief of religion in the city and empire of the Czsars; and he might well as- 
sume the sacerdotal name which his pagan prototype had borne. The designa- 
tion of Pope (father) was in like manner appropriated cautiously and tardily. 
Applied originally to all religious teachers, restricted gradually by custom to 
bishops, and eventually to the holders of a few eminent sees, it was not until 
1076 that the domineering Hildebrand claimed it as the exclusive distinction 
of the heads of the Romish Church. 

Such was the growth of the ecclesiastical supremacy of the so-called suc- 
eessors of St. Peter. Thus it was that the preachers, the elders, the simple 
overseers of the little congregation of Nazarenes in Claudian Rome, developed 
into the chiefs of the “* Holy Catholic Church,” the expounders of the Ciristian 
faith, the guides of human conscience, the representatives of Cliist, the vice- 
gerents of God. 

What was the secret of the success of this gigantic usurpation? It was not 
the * donation ” of Constantine, for that impartial Gallio gave almost nothing 
to the bishops of the Trastevere, and his famous decretals were not forged 
until the middle of the eighth century. It was not the ‘** primacy of Peter,” for 
the early church did not accord hierarchical supremacy to that apostle, and 
the story of papal succession from him was not invented until after the popes 
had become the most eminent ecclesiastics of Christendom. 

The true germ, the very first starting point, of the pontifical power was the 
majesty of the Eternal City, the imperial name of RoME. 

J. W. De Forest. 
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Part II. 

N his remarkable, and rarely appreciated novel, ‘‘ La Chartreuse de Parme,” 
| Henri Beyle compares life without love to a withered bough. When the 
frost of love (who but a Frenchman would liken love to a frost?) has touched 
it, the barren bough is suddenly transformed into a thing of sparkling and won- 
drous beauty. This is pure sentiment: satire might have added that love and 
frost are of brief duration; that possession destroys one as the sun melts the 
other. 

Neither sentiment nor satire, but reminiscence, is the aim of this scripture, 
with an unbiased disposition to show the weakness and the strength, the perfi- 
dy and the loyalty of those who have illustriously loved. 

If one man more than another could purify himself from passion; could lift 
himself above the yearning and the need of human affection, that man would 
seem to have been Benedict Spinoza. And yet ever he, whom Novalis calls a 
God-intoxicated mortal, appears to have felt the promptings of love; to have 
been drawn, as unspiritualized clay is drawn, to Clara van den Ende. The 
maiden, unable to comprehend the lofty pantheist, declined his suit; bestow- 
ing at a later day her heart and hand upon one who had ducats in his purse, 
and held no converse with the stars. 

Shakespeare and the stage have made Juliet and Romeo synonymous with 
the very name of lovers. They may never have existed (the earliest mention 
of their tragic history is by Lungi di Porto, a novelist of the sixteenth century), 
and yet they are truer to life and nature than are many facts. No one wh 
wanders wlong the banks of the Adige fails to visit the high and narrow old 
building in the Via Cappello, even though disbelieving that the tender heroine 
ever dwelt within those walls. Nay, more; he enters the garden of the Orfano- 
trofio, and looks kindly upon the red marble horse-trough pointed out to him 
as the tomb of the daughter of the Capulets. He is not likely, in imitation of 
tle Empress Maria Louisa, to carry off a fragment of the marble, and have it 
carved into mementoes and keepsakes. But aware that Juliet’s grave was 
shown to strangers in Verona before Shakespeare became known to any num- 
ber of the Italians, he thinks, perhaps, that the trough will serve the purpose 
of the sentimental shrine, at least until a more fitting one be found. I might 
put the questions here that I have often put in Verona— Where is Romeo's 
house?” ‘“ Where is Romeo’s tomb?” * Why is not he commemorated as 
well as his mistress?” 

Many an hour have I spent in that ancient city in search of some trace of 
him whose bosom’s lord sat lightly on its throne ere the great shadow fell. 
Not one of the Veronese could tell me anything of Romeo, or whereabout he 
once had dwelt. Most of them of whom I inquired had never heard of the 
gentle youth; and still Juliet’s story they had by heart. 

Respect for my sex compels me to protest against this exaltation of the 
mistress and this suppression of her lover. Men so seldom die for love, that 
when there is the least probability of their having done so, they should receive 
the fullest credit therefor. Monuments out-topping those of the Scaligers 
should be erected to their memory, and the first lesson of geography taught 
to the opening masculine mind—the lesson, I fear, would not tax it much— 


should be where every Romeo is buried. I burn with indignation when I re- 
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flect that the fiery and romantic Veronese has not the rudest cairn to note that 
he or his devoted love has ever been. 

Time, great Vandal as it is, is not so destructive as man. At my earliest 
visit to Avignon I had expected that the inhabitants would invent a tomb for 
Laura de Noves after the revolutionists had destr« yyed the Church of the Cor- 
deliers and scattered her ashes to the winds. Vaucluse, however, is less en- 
terprising than Venetia. You must read the sonnets of Petrarch instead of the 
guide-book of Southern France to learn anything of his long-worshipped one. 
It is well known now that Laura was Hugues de Sade’s wife, whom the poet 
first met, two years after her marriage, in the Church of St. Clara. He fell 
desperately in love with her the moment he beheld her, and for ten years, he 
says, her image filled his heart to the exclusion of every other woman. From 
this we may infer that she knew how to manage him, and keep him at the line 
of distance which is included in the ideal, 

In our sympathy with the lover we are prone to forget the feelings and the 
rights of the husband, who, we can well believe, did not relish the undisguised 
adoration of his consort which the bard was constantly expressing in tuneful 
and troublesome verse. De Sade, we are told, was sullea and gloomy; and 
it is not strange that his temper was not materially improved by what every 
one must admit to have been a most unwarrantable interference in his domes- 
tic affairs. He has often been denounced as a brute; but we have no evidence 
that he ever did anything worse than scold Laura until she wept, and such a 
sentimental and emotional creature as she must have been easily moved to 
tears. A few months after her death the widower married again. This has 
been quoted as proof that he was not fond of Laura, though he may have taken 
a second wife in order to enjoy the novelty and luxury of having a spouse in 
whom he could hold an undivided interest. 

The renowned bard, after a test of eight years, during which Mme. de Sade 
blew hot and cold by turns—never hot enough to melt, and never cold enough 
to freeze him quite—pronounced his passion incurable, so long as he breathed 
the same atmosphere with his beloved. He resolved, therefore, upon absence 
and travel; and such was their effect upon him that he regained his mental 
health and spirits, and ridiculed the follies and the weaknesses of which he had 
been guilty. In his new confidence he went back to Avignon, only to rekindle 
the flame he had fancied to be extinct. Once more he began rhyming and 
raving, and would fain make us believe that he offered incense at one altar 
only. But, unfortunately for our faith, we are made acquainted with facts that 
show that he was far from the faithful lover he poetically professed to be. 

Petrarch has laid’ himself open to the charge of hy pocrisy. He had fre- 
quently inveighed, with an indignation almost sacerdotal, against the licentious- 
ness and profligacy of Avignon, apparently unmindful that his own conduct was 
far from blameless. The indubitable establishment of his transgression caused 
great scandal in the capital, and he was so hurt thereby that he took refuge 
and underwent contrition in the rustic retreat of Vaucluse, whose fountain 
has been associated for generations with his eccentric attachment. There he 
shunned (at least he tells us so) the society of women and lived in semi-soli- 
tude, still nursing the tender memory of Laura in his distracted breast. The 
object of his longing (let no satirical reader ask which one) encountered him 
in the city one day, and, arch coquette that she was, charged him with grow- 
ing weary of loving her. That was a new fagot for his fire, a new incentive 


to scribbling, and straightway he plunged into another sonnet-making mood. 
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The beautiful flirt was finally carried off by the plague which devastated 
Europe in the middle of the fourteenti century, and Petrarch celebrated her 
death by the famous marginal note in his copy of Virgil, still preserved in the 
National Library in Paris. I remember reading in his own autograph such 
words as these: * The last link that binds me to life is broken by the loss of her 
whom I have ever worshipped in my inmost soul; and I now feel that with 
her the latest charm of life is fled.” One might well believe that if the poet 
loved her living, he adored her dead; for his tributes to her memory appear 
more touching and sincere than any he had inscribed to her ere she had passed 
away. He survived her twenty years, and when his own end was approaching 
described her as appearing to him in a vision and explaining why she had been 
so inconsistent and variable, declaring that her alternate advance and retreat 
by placing them beyond danger had preserved them both. At threescore and 
ten, in the midst of noble labors and full of honors, he enjoyed the blessing of 
sudden death, having fallen asleep forever in his library at Arqua; his head 
resting upon an open volume of poetry as upon a pillow of eider down. 

That is a pretty tale told of Gilbert & Becket (the father of the celebrated 
prelate ‘Ihomas 4 Becket) and the Saracen maiden, Timura. Gilbert, a worthy 
merchant of London, turned crusader during the reign of Matilda and Stephen. 
While fighting in the Holy Land, he was taken captive by a Mohammedan prince 
who, like many of his faith, was of a noble and magnanimous disposition. He 
treated the merchant most generously; and the sole daughter of his house gave 
her heart to the Englishman; wished to become a Christian, and was anxious 
to be his wife, if they could fly to a Christian country. Becket, attracted by 
her beauty and touched by her affection, returned her vows and solemnly prom- 
ised to make her his own. Before long she furnished him the means of es- 
cape, of which he promptly availed himself, and finally, after many adven- 
tures, reached his own country and thought no more of his fair deliverer. 

Timura was a woman, and therefore not to be discouraged. She loved, 
too, and was not to be separated therefore from the object loved. She quitted 
her father’s roof in disguise, in the face of untold difficulties, and though un- 
dergoing countless hardships, she at last arrived at the seashore. Her entire 
stock of English consisted of but two words, London and Gilbert. Repeating 
* London,” ** London,” she went among the ships and sailors, until the latter 
understanding she was anxious to visit that port, aided her in securing a 
passage, for which she paid by the sale of her jewels. In the even then large city 
she wandered day after day; the one dissyllable, ‘* Gilbert,” ever on her lips. 
Her beauty and her quaint, rich garb attracted wide attention, and one morn- 
ing Becket’s servant, Richard, who had been to the wars with his master, and 
shared his captivity and escape, rushed into the warehouse of the merchant 
announcing that the Saracen lady was near the door, having drawn a large 
crowd by her iteration of the single word. 

The ex-crusader could not believe the story, but his servant took him to 
the window, and pointed out the lovely and forlorn Timura as the centre of 
a gaping and wondering throng. His heart must have been of stone not to 
melt at such a sight. Ashamed and repentart of his perfidy, and all aglow 
with gratitude and newly-awakened love, he ran bareheaded into the street, dis- 
persed the throng, called the maiden by name, and the poor girl, with a great 
ery of joy, fell fainting in his arms. They were wedded at once, and, accord- 
ing to the old chroniclers, were as happy to their dying hour as if they had been 
the brave knight and the discreet princess of a fairy tale. 
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Among the ideal pictures of noted beauties in the private gallery at Ver- 
sailles, the reader may remember the lovely face (I cannot see how it can be 
forgotten) of Agnes Sorel, the mistress of Charles VII. Notwithstanding her 
relation to the King, history represents her as one of the noblest of women, so 
inherently good and generous that she gained the warmest friendship of her 
lover’s wife, the pure and blameless Marie of Anjou. She is represented to 


have exercised the best influence upon the monarch, and to have aroused hin . 


from the ignoble lethargy into which he had fallen after the brilliant victory 
of the Duke of Bedford and the English on his own soil. To her, almost as 
much as to Jeanne Dare, may be ascribed the redemption of France from a 
foreign foe and the restoration of the national honor after its long eclipse. 

With all his faults—and some of them were most grievous—Charles appears 
to have been all that is tender and truthful to her who ruled his mind as well 
as shared his heart. Agnes seems to have possessed every virtue but one, 
unlike many women of her time (and other times) who are proud and arro- 
gaunt, though they have no virtues but one. Poets have made her the theme 
of their rhapsodies, and modern iconoclasts have shorn her of half her honors. 
But, judging from the records of her contemporaries, she must have been a rare 
and precious creature, whose intimate acquaintance would have answered for 
liberal culture. 

No century has a finer example of conjugal loyalty and love than that of 
Vittoria Colonna for her husband Ferdinando d’Avalos, to whom she was afli- 
anced in the fourth year of her age. Even then the spirit of the child must 
have predicted the future of the woman; for, albeit solicited in marriage dur- 
ing her girlhood by the powerful Dukes of Savoy and Braganza, she refused 
to listen to their suit, and became, ere she was seventeen, the wife of Ferdi- 
nando, Her martial lord was ever stimulated by her to honorable deeds ; apd, 
passionate as her attachment was, she surrendered him to giory’s cause, sti- 
fling her hungry heart by the pursuit of literature and writing the intensest 
and yet the loftiest letters to the absent one. In the hope of seeing her 
husband occasionally, she changed her residence from Ischia to Naples, and, 
though his presence was soft intoxication and high inspiration in one, she held 
his duty above her happiness. When ambition prompted him to enter the 
league against the Emperor Charles V., she besought him not to sully his fame 
even for a kingdom. 

Her appeals were vain; but destiny in the form of death stepped between 
him and his designs. While Vittoria, to whom he had sent tidings of his rag- 
ing fever, was hastening to his side, she learned that he had expired. Her 
grief knowing no bounds, her reason was dethroned; but finally her wander- 
ing mind returned, only to make her sensible that life without love is worse 
than no life xt all. She turned to poetry for consolation, and they who have 
read the tuneful communion of her soul with the spirit of the departed, cannot 
fail to be touched by the eloquence of her sorrow and the pathos of her bereave- 
ment. Princes and society wooed her in vain. She was almost as dead as her 
husband to the world, and at last, yielding to the teachings of theology, she en- 
tered a cloister, and passed the remainder of her melancholy days in fervid 
prayer for the blessed hour that should, by reuniting her to her husband, open 
the gates of heaven, 

The sex of Elizabeth of England was a physiological blunder. Many of 
her most serious defects arose from her not having been a man, as Nature 
must origindly have designed. Witha masculine will, a masculine character, 
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and a masculine ambition, she had all the feminine weaknesses without any of 
the feminine graces or charms. Her vanity was in excess of her pride, and, 
in spite of her unquestionable greatness, rendered her ridiculous through 
life. She was ever anxious to be loved, and had the exceeding misfortune 
to be least lovable when she loved most. There was no great need of af- 
fection in her stubborn spirit, no yearning for sympathy in her self-sufficient 
nature, no inappeasable craving for what the romanticists would call an inter- 
course of soul. She wanted lovers more than love, because lovers flattered her 
inordinate vanity, and told her, as lovers usually do, that which she secretly 
thought of herself. She never tired of hearing she was the Virgin Queen, and 
never acted as if she relished the arrogated honor. Coquetry she would have 
carried toa perilous degree, if there had been anything perilous in such a 
homely Amazon. Not one of all the men she had desperate and protracted 
flirtations with—not even Raleigh, nor Leicester, nor Essex—cared a maravedi 
for her in the way she wished them to; but from reasons of state, and from 
motives of policy they pretended to adore her. 

Crafty courtiers as they were, it must have been difficult for them to refrain 
from laughing in Elizabeth’s face when they called her beautiful, or when they 
compared her voice to the tones of the lute. They had passed through many 
hardships, but nothing harder than to address Euryale in the language becom- 
ing to Aglaia. Raleigh showed his keenness of insight when he spread his 
rich mantle beneath her ungainly feet, and Leicester his understanding of 
character when he wrote to her that her lovely image banished sleep from his 
pillow. Of her numerous suitors none would have given a fillip for her heart, 
but much for her crown—the sole aim of their gallant masquerading. 

The secret loves of Elizabeth and Seymour, and Raleigh, and Leicester, and 
Essex, and others, have often been written, and not, it is to be presumed, without 
a basis of truth. But love is a fine baptism for relations springing from vanity 
on one side and from considerations of diplomacy on the other. The Princess 
in her earlier years appeared to be fond of Seymour, and it is charitable to 
think she was. Pretty stories have been told of the Countess of Nottingham’s 
withholding the ring sent to the Queen by Essex before his execution, and 
of the consuming sorrrow from which Elizabeth suffered after his death. 
The stories are dramatic and interesting; their chief defect being that they 
are entirely untrue. The woman whose reputation had been almost irrepa- 
rably injured by her connection with a man of whom she could calmly s:y after 
his execution, * His loss isnot much; for though he had large wit, he had little 
judgment,” would not be likely to be troubled by remorse for deliberately 
sending her nearest friend to the scaffold, 

Elizabeth could not forgive in any of her sisters the possession of gifts and 
graces which she must have been privately conscious were lacking in herself. 
Mary Stuart’s unpardonable offence was her beauty and seductive charm, and 
her rival was never able to regard with kindness the men who, willing to for- 
get the woman in the sovereign, had sought her hand, and afterward wedded 
where inclination led. There is a species of dismal compensation in all eondi- 
tions of life. If Elizabeth failed to »waken in any masculine breast the flame 
with which she heped to kindle the torch of her vanity, and if her vestal assump- 
tions were not always credited, she had the good fortune, so surrounded was 
she by distinguished soldiers, statesmen, and scholars, to shine with the light 
reflected from them, and bear in history a glory not her own, 

The veritable relations of few lovers have been more misunderstood than 
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those of Alfieri and the Countess of Albany. Born in the province of Hainault, 
now part of Belgium, and bearing the title of Princess of Stolberg-Gedern (her 
father, Prince Gustavus Adolphus, was one of the heroes of the Seven Years’ 
War), she was married in her twentieth year to the Pretender, Charles Edward 
Stuart, more than twice her own age, a faded gallant and a seriously impaired 
roué. More than this, his failure to obtain his regal rights had made 
him a positive drunkard, and as his marriage had been arranged by French 
diplomatists with the expectation of threatening England with a legitimate heir 
to the house of Stuart, and as no heir came, the Pretender gave way to still 
greater excesses, and visited his wrath upon the head of his youthful wife. 
Such a companion as he could scarcely have been captivating—still less when, 
to his other infirmities, he added so frantic a jealousy, without the slightest 
cause, that his beautiful consort soon became little else than a prisoner in her 
own house. Having made their home in Italy, the charms of her person and 
manner gained her countless admirers and earnest friends. Many of these she 
was permitted to receive in the presence of her husband, in contrast with 
whom she shone like a diamond in a setting of jet. 

She was by no means unconscious of her attractions, and the rigorous eti- 
quette observed beneath her roof, where she was always addressed as ler Ma- 
jesty, and where she was paid perpetual homage, rather stimulated than 
weakened her self-love. Persons who saw her at the theatre in Florence at 
this time mention the strangely opposite appearance of herself and her exiled 
lord. She usually sat, superbly attired, in the front part of the box, radiant 
with beauty, and surrounded by a throng of noble and brilliant admirers; 
while Charles Edward, a petulant and irritable invalid, reclined upon a divan 
in the rear, occupying himself alternately with sleep and with scolding his 
wife. So reduced was he in strength at this period that he could not walk ex- 
cept with the assistance of two servants, while his companion was as fair and 
fresh and sweet as Hebe herself. 

Five years after her marriage Alfieri went to Florence to study his native 
language in its purity. While there, he had the earliest vision of the woman 
doomed to exercise such a controlling and absorbing influence upon his life. 
She was then regarded as a queen of society as well as a queen by right, and 
she more than justified the eulogies that had already reached the ear of the 
Piedmontese poet. The description he has left of her might indeed shake the 
suintship of an anchorite. We can plainly see in his vivid words her beauti- 
ful blonde tresses, silken soft, as if spun from the sunshine. Her eyes were 
luminously black, and yet had an everchanging variety of expression extremely 
uncommon in eyes of such color. Her complexion was a counterfeit of the 
lily, so pure and soft and white that it is not strange her lover thought it pe- 
culiar to herse'f, Her nose was divine, inasmuch as it delicately pointed te 
heaven; but it was so dainty, so well proportioned, and so entirely in har- 
mony with her face, that the severest classicist would not have altered it a 
whit. ‘Trusting the restless bard, she must have been the ideal Venus haunt- 
ing ‘Titian’s soul, which he strove in vain to transfer to canvas. 

Alfieri was twenty-eight, three years older than the lovely Louise, when he 
formed her acquaintance. Much as he admired her beauty, he did not fancy 
he had lost his heart to her, or that she was the one (because the last) woman 
who could make him blest. He was no novice in what are politely termed 
affairs of the heart—for the reason perhaps that the heart has so little to do 
with them—and his experience had not rendered him over-partial to the sex. 
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It is said that boys fall in love with faces, men with forms, and poets and 
philosophers with minds. This was true of the Italian Count. Ordinary 
pleasures and dissipations had already palled upon him; his brain had been 
stimulated, and he had no longer any hope of contentment or companionship 
without complete intellectual sympathy. Where there was so much outward 
attraction, he probably thought that there could be but’ slender inward grace ; 
and, moreoyer, he feared that association with the Countess might rob him of 
many precious hours which, in his newly awakened ambition, he wished to de- 
vote to study and composition. 

Better acquaintance with her informed him of his mistake. He found her 
possessed of rare acquirements, and capable indeed, as he himself admitted, 
of being in many things his instructor. She not only fired but fixed his lit- 
erary wnbition, and became the source of his loftiest inspiration. He began 
under her counsel and direction to write his tragedies; the first being ** Mary 
Stuart,” the unfortunate Queen from whom her husband was so directly de- 
scended. “ Virginia,” ‘* Agamemnon,” and ‘ Orestes” followed, together 
with those admirable sonnets that were modelled on, and have been deemed 
worthy to rank with, those of Petrarch. Toil grew sweet, and fame fascinat- 
ing, cheered by her presence and encouraged by her smile. His autobiogra- 
phy contains the confession that he was indebted to her for whatever he had 
achieved; that without her influence he would have continued to dream and 
theorize, and do worse than waste his life. Italy recognized his genius at 
once, and coupled his name with the name of Dante and Tasso, Ariosto and 
Petrarch. He loved, and he was famous—had reason, too, to believe himself 
loved in return; and still the object of his absorbing attachment belonged to 
another. From a nature so ardent and impetuous as his one would not have 
expected such prudence and consideration as he always showed in his relation 
to the Countess. He had adored her for four vears, and yet in all that time he 
had been so circumspect, and she had so confined herself to the strictest line 
of wifely honor, that not even the faintest breath of slander assailed her. 
IIer husband, most jealous of men, offered no word of reproach, and was in- 
deed ignorant that Alfieri felt any unusual interest in his wife. 

The fact that his beloved was constantly guarded, tvrannized over, and 
abused by a suspicious, drunken, and imbecile husband, naturally and necessa- 
rily tortured the poet’s soul. The Pretender steadily deteriorated; his appetite 
for liquor grew uncontrollable, and his irritable and violent temper often be- 
came frenzy. No wonder she determined at last to leave him, and that Alfieri 
did what he could with propriety to strengthen her resolution. He acted al- 
most altogether through others, urging them to defend her course and explain 
the cause of her separation. With such a creature as Charles Edward, strata- 
gem was essential, and his ill-treated spouse set out with him on a certain day 
to visit a convent to which she said she had been invited. Upon their arrival, 
the Countess jumped out of the carriage and hurried into the cloister. Her in- 
vilid lord, led as usual by two servants, was slow in coming up, and reached 
the gate only to have it closed in his face. He raved like a madman, and 
swore that he would enter; but the abbess, appearing at a latticed window, 
told him that his wife was now under her protection; that his brother, the Car- 
dinal of York, and the Pope himseif, had sanctioned the separation and advised 
the flight. 

Emancipated from the conjugal yoke she had se long borne with sublime 
patience, Louise Marie went to Rome, taking refuge in the palace of her pre- 
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lutic brother-in-law, who earnestly advised her to remain sécluded from the 
world. Ter lover, ever anxious to protect her reputation, remained in Flor- 
ence; but unable, as he admits, to resist the all-potent magnetism of her ine 
worshipped, he journeyed toward the south, dwelling for a while in Naples, 
and then, drawn by his uncontrollable instincts, hurrying to the city of the 
soul. Having taken apartments in the Villa Strozzi, he passed the day in com- 
position and in the evening called upon the Countess, always in company with 
others, and taking his departure invariably an hour before midnight. With all 
his precautions, however, scandal was unavoidable, especially as the story of 
the lovers was well known, and as they themselves enjoyed so wide a celeb- 
rity. Pragmatic priests interfered, and vulgar gossips would talk and falsify 
like epitaphs, too, until the poet suddenly quitted Rome for England, where he 
sought distraction in his life-long passion for horses. 

The wretched scion of the Stuarts (no family of modern times has been 
more unfortunate, or more deserving of its misfortunes) still besought and 
menaced his wife, who, through the kindly intercession of Gustavus of Sweden, 
obtained a formal separation satisfactory to both parties, and the settlement 
upon her of a French pension. Not long after, the only lucky thing that ever 
happened to the Pretender occurred—his death. This removed the last ob- 
stacle to the union of the devoted pair, and in the year following her widow- 
hood the Princess of Stolberg-Gedern again became a wife. 

Their wedded life was not so quiet as they might have wished, largely ow- 
ing to the French revolution, their residence in Paris, and the violent hatred 
the dramatist had always entertained of France and everything French. For 
five-and-twenty years the admirably adjusted couple dwelt together in the full- 
est communion of mind and spirit, and then Alfieri died. Her second widow- 
hood made her, as she tells us, the wretchedest of women. By it she lost com- 
fort, companionship, and all incentive to life (these are her very words); and 
yet she survived her solace and her stay full twenty years. Few natures have 
been better fitted to each other than were theirs. From their earliest acquaint- 
ance until divided by the grave they were, in the truest and highest sense 
friends; and friendship rightly understood, embraces mutual trust, devotion, 
sympathy, and love. 

No one who has read “* Myrrha,” or still more, who has seen Ristori’s mar- 
vellous interpretation of the heroine, will doubt that Alfieri had souqded the 
depths of passion; and yet he writes of his other soul in Plato's Icftiest strain : 
“As the years go on, and as time robs my friend of her youth and beauty, I 
cling to her more and more. Through her my brightest nature has been de- 
veloped, my soul refined and elevated. Between us there has never been deceit, 
disloyalty, distrust, or untruth. Quitting this sad world, in which she has been 
my only comforter, I shall know no other sorrow save that of leaving her. 
When that hour comes I tmplore Heaven to call me first.” 

One tomb in Santa Croce’s solemn aisles contains their ashes. Few wan- 
derers by Arno’s stream but have stood in sympathy before that shrine and 
sanctuary. The unchanging friends sleep together more peacefully than in 
the nooning of their faith and love, guarded in Ifalia’s Pantheon by Angelo’s and 
Machiavelli’s honored cust. 

Italy indeed is the land of lovers, as tourists bent on seeing places hal- 
lowed by associations will readily admit. How many times are travellers 
taken to the very spot in Tuscany’s fair capital where Dante as a child was 
blessed with the vision of Beatrice Portinari; to the gilded apartments in Fer- 


rara’s palace where Tasso poured his passion in poetic parables into Leonora’s 
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ear; to the dismal court where Ugo and Parasina were beheaded; to Rimini’s 
narrow street, in which Paolo and poor Francesca held their stolen interviews ; 
to Ravenna’s shaded nooks, in which Byron and Guiccioli indulged in sentimen- 
tal speech; to the gloomy roof of Poggio, beneath which Francesco and Bianca 
Capeilo died by a brother’s hand. 

Of love and lovers in Italy surely there is no end; but they are confined to 
no country, no clime, no condition. Iceland, region of sterility and storm, has 
its lovers not less than Italy, realm of flowers and sun. If the tropics burn 
and melt, the North binds by frost and holds in icy chains. Egypt throbs 
above her blazing sands, and Siberia melts amid her lingering cold. The East 
and the West have the same heart, and with the purple vines at her feet Vesu- 
vius is the same as Hecla, girt by her eternal snows. 

Insular and unsentimental Britain and broad and practical America held 
love and loyalty more sacred than do more southern lands. They keep their 
feeling in reserve instead of wasting it in expression, nor do they deem that 
protestations, vows, and tears are surest signs of faithful breasts and truthful 
hearts. 

British attachments are not all like those of Alexander Pope and Mary 
Montagu—egotism from him and vanity from her, and broken forever by a lit- 
tle humor out of place. Nor do they resemble the monstrous fascination exer- 
cised upon poor Stella and Vanessa by that intellectual brute and social sav- 
age, Jonathan Swift. The possibility of any fine woman feeling avy fondness 
for such a creature as Swift, is quite enough to make one believe that there are 
indeed two classes of men whom women adore—the men who worship them 
and the men who despise them. If Stella was, as Thackeray styled her, the 
good angél of Swift's life, he was the heartless devil of hers. No man of cul- 
ture or prominence in modern times has ever treated two lovely and devoted 
women with such ferocious selfishness, such premeditated cruelty. He was 
the prince of spiritual tyrants, and the cynical slave of his vindictive egotism. 
The only charity that can reach him must come from the conviction that he 
was insane before he was supposed to be. Let us hope so! It is comforting 
to believe that a man dispossessed of all feeling should be dispossessed of his 
reason also. 

A strange lover was Jean Jacques, the only Frenchman, says De Staél, who 
has been totally un-French. The apostle of sentiment, who is declared to have 
set the fashion of humanity, he loved often rather than much; beginning with 
Madame de Warens, a grand and gifted woman, and ending with Thérése 
Levasseur, a creature of commonest clay, so stupid that in nearly twenty years 
of intimacy he could never teach her to tell the hour by the clock. After all 
his tender eloquence and burning blazon of Maman, to decline on such a leman 
was like the eccentric sophist who praised paternity without stint and left his 
children at the foundling hospital. 

Few men have been more attractive to women than Mirabean, who, when 
written to by one of his feminine admirers for a personal description, replied : 
“Tmagine a tiger that has had the small-pox, and my portrait is complete!” 
He was so homely that he was handsome; and you who wish to find favor in 
the eyes of the fair should pray, if you cannot be as comely as Ferdinand, to 
be as ugly as Caliban. Downright plainness in sentimental assaults is as good 
as a scaling ladder against the wall. And when masculine homeliness owns a 
potent tongue, it holds odds against an average Apollo. John Wilkes declared 
that he was only half an hour behind the handsomest man in England, for it 
required just that time for him to talk away his face. 
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Mirabeau was cleverer still. When he spoke his looks were forgotteu—he 
was transformed. 

The greatest woman-wooer of recent centuries was Goethe, who interpreted 
not only his age, but his sex. Enamored of Gretchen at fifteen, he continued 
to be enamored, not of her, but of Anna Schénkopf, Frederika Brion, Charlotte 
Buff, Maximiliane Laroche, Lili, Charlotte von Stein, and a score of others in 
turn, until, he wedded Christiane Vulpius, commonplace, prosaic, in no re- 
spect his peer. Minna Herzlieb, the original of 
passion for, in spite of the disparity of their years. 


ttilie, he had a profound 
The sonnets he addressed 
to her, and his warm painting of her representative character in the ‘* Wahl- 
verwandtschaften,” prove the fervor if not the depth of his feeling. Surely 
no man has been better qualified by his intimate self-knowledge and varied 
experience to write such a book, in which Eduard and the Captain merely il- 
lustrate the duality of his own nature. 

Falling in love became by long indulgence a fixed habit with the great 
German, and we see him in his seventy-fourth year glowing and throbbing 
over Fraulein von Lewezow, whose grandfather he might have been. He was 
happily constituted for a lover, since he enjoyed all the pleasures of love, and 
very few, if any, of its pains. His heart was as elastic as his temperament, and 
when it was breaking—its chronic condition almost—he mended it (until the 
next time) by writing a poem from his griefs. Like so many of his sex, he 
loved women rather than woman; was loyal to love, but inconstant to lovers. 

Love is the highest agent Nature employs to execute her aims and reveal 
her mysteries. Her power and prescience are limitless, and her final results 
must be therefore good. In her plans for the amelioration and final perfection 
of the race, Man and Woman, as they love each other more and more, will re- 
semble each other more and more—for love begets love and likeness at once— 
until not only union but unity, not only conjunction but communion, will exist 
and grow together in the xons of perfectibility. 

Junius HENRI BROWNE. 


BEAUTY. 


N OT on the earth When, in the skies, 
ik Hath beauty bloom, hath 


The spirit doth unfold and find 





heauty power ; 
This is alone its natal hour— 
The chamber of its birth; 
llere the germ dwells, 
And, prone to silence and to night, 
It bursts to love and life and light 
As daisies in our dells. 


Sut not on earth 
Hath heauty growth beyond the flower— 
The life that, in a day or hour 
Goes to another birth ; 
And all we see 
Of beauty is a glimmer bright— 
Is but the promise of a night— 
The glory that’s to be. 


Life’s hopes grown perfect to the mind, 
For beauty then it sighs ; 
And beauty there 

Compares with beauty here below, 

As morning’s golden skies aglow 
With murkiest clouds compare. 


The forms we love 
And cherish for each faultless line, 
But shadows are of those divine 

That we shal] know above; 

So let us live 
In love of Nature, not of art, 
That each may then, with reverent 

heart, 
Fit homage have to give. 
Tuomas Llowarp. 
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SOME GREAT ENGLISH LAWYERS. 


—_———— 


TI\VERYBODY who has ever been in London has been in Westminster 
I'4 Hall—the oldest building in the world, I believe, which can boast of 
continous occupation. Everybody therefore knows, that as he walks up thie 
hall he has the members’ entrance to the House of Commons at one side and 
the entrances to the law courts on the other. Here a Cabinet Minister, hurry- 
ing to his place, is stopped by some eager partisan or petitioner; there a great 
lawyer in wig and gown hastens out of one court into another. In the English 
political system Parliament and the lawyers are brought even more closely to- 
gether than in actual fact under the noble roof of the vast and stately West- 
minster Hall. Through the door of the House of Commons the lawyer finds 
his shortest way to the judicial bench. The House is therefore crowded with 
ambitious lawyers. One brilliant speech in Parliament brings a man nearer 
to the bench than twenty years of patient plodding in the law courts. A seat 
on the bench is a great prize in England. It gives a man the highest social 
station and dignity. It has a large salary attached—twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars a year for the puisne judges; thirty-five thonsand each for two of the Chief 
Justices; forty thousand for the Lord Chief Justice of England. A judge is 
practically irremovable; only some extraordinary conduct on his part, bringing 
down on him the condemnation of Pariiament and a formal impeachment, can 
affect him in the least. A lawyer in Parliament may become Lord Chancellor 
with a salary of fifty thousand dollars and a peerage. There are, of course, 
really great lawyers to whom the acceptance of such a post is a pecuniary sac- 
rifice. Sir Roundell Palmer becoming Lord Chancellor instantly drops half 
his income, so liberal were the gains of his professional practice. But to a 
man of ability and energy, who has not patience for a long, slow career in the 
courts, there is no avenue to success like that which opens through the House 
of Commons. The three chiefs of the English law courts all obtained their po- 
sition by success in Parliament. So did several of the other judges. So did 
the late Lord Chancellor, Lord Hatherley; so did one of his predecessors, Lord 
Cairns and another of his predecessors, Lord Westbury; so did the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, Lord O'Hagan. Many of these men had abilities and legal 
knowledge which fully merited the rank had they never been in Parliament; 
but the rank was none the less the result and the reward of political and Par- 
liamentary success. 

Perhaps I need hardly remind the readers of ‘The Galaxy” that in Eng- 
land the members of the Government and the law officers have seats in Parlia- 
ment, and that the whole business of the country comes under the manage- 
ment and control of the House of Commons. Everything depends there upon 
the result of a debate; therefore a clever law yer Ww ho is also a powerful or per- 
suasive debater is of immense value to his party, and may, according as he 
chooses, become the most useful partisan or the most dangerous enemy of a 
ministry. A clever advocate, who is impatient of the slow successes of the law 
courts, manages to get into the House of Commons. On some important oc- 
casion he rises unexpectedly, almost unknown, and makes a telling and bril- 
liant speech. His way thenceforward is clear. At first he generally goes in 
for independence of party, and hits out right and left in debate. Now he fires 
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a volley of showy and bewildering argument at the head of the Prime Minis- 
ter; again he rattles sharply and effectively against the opposition. ‘That 
muin’s future is as obviously marked out to the eyes of all rational spectators as 
if the whole thing were some prearranged ceremonial, He will gradually at- 
tach himself to one party or ¢he other, and be its ready and useful champion. 
When an opportunity offers, or is made by the elevation to the bench of some 
lawyer already in office, he will be appointed Solicitor-General. If while he 
holds this place a puisne judgeship becomes vacant, it is given to him. Should 
he prefer remaining longer in the House of Commons, he will probably after a 
while become Attorney-General on the elevation of his chief. Then he has 
only to wait for a Chief Justiceship or the dignity of Lord Chancellor. The 
latter official, as most people are aware, “ goes out” with his party; but even 
when out of office he has his peerage, and he may have a large pension if he 
needs it, for his consolation. The House of Lords has at present several 
members who were in their day Lord Chancellors. A very respectable meet- 
ing of ex-Lord Chancellors might be got together, if need were, during the 
session in London. It would not be a more singular gathering than the meet- 
ing of poets which poor Alexander Smith once attended in the small town of 
Paisley in Scotland. 

The House of Commons may, therefore, fairly be said to be the avenue 
through which all the more brilliant figures of the English bar pass on to sue- 
cess and distinction. The steady, solid men remain outside, and rise, when 
they do rise, by the patient drudgery of the courts. There are many instances 
of men almost totally unknown to the public in general being thus made 
judges, simply because of their undoubted soundness and merit as lawyers. 
But the men whom the public admire and care to read about are the lawyers 
who have made a name in Parliament. Of course this system has its defects. 
It frequently places on the judicial bench a man who has really to learn his 
law when he gets there. In one case, which was recently very prominent, it 
made a judge of a bold and clever adventurer who knew, when he was thus 
suddenly elevated, as little of law as he did of morals. I have no hesitation in 
saying that I allude to the Irish judge, Mr. Justice Keogh. Nobody could 
deny that when Keogh was made a judge, after a brief and brilliant Parlia- 
mentary career, his knowledge of law was extremely scanty, while his charac- 
ter might fairly be called infamous. The public opinion of his own country at 
first looked on his elevation to the bench as one might regard some brutal 
practical joke. The system of electing judges is, to my mind, quite indefensi- 
ble; but it must be owned that no Irish community, however reckless or de- 
based, would have then thought of electing such a man as Keogh to the bench 
of justice. Since then it is undeniable that he has studied law and retrieved 
his character to some extent (I don’t enter at all into the recent controversy 
about him and the Galway priests), but it is evident that there must be some- 
thing defective in a system which made such an appointment at such a time 
not only possible but almost inevitable. 

On the whole, however, the system, like almost every other anomaly in 
English political life, works much better than might have been expected. It 
has, at all events, the advantage for my present purpose, that it brings out 
into strong relief and upon the same arena a succession of striking and bril- 
liant figures, each of them lialf advocate, half politician. The lawyer in Par- 
liament somehow hardly ever rises to the level of statesmanship. During a 
great debate several years ago, when some of the ablest lawyers in the Louse 
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of Commons had spoken in succession, and spoken their best, the late Sir 
James Graham began a speech by expressing a hope that the House had at 
last got out of the region of Nisi Prius; and a very cordial burst of. applause 
showed that the Commons in general shared the hope, and were weary of 
clever legal casuistry applied to a broad political question. I cannot remem- 
ber any lawyer in Parliament who could, except on the very rarest occasions, 
rise above the level of Nisi Prius. Lord Cairns, perhaps, is the nearest ap- 
proach to a statesman we have had in a lawyer for many years; and even he, 
during all the Alabama discussions in the louse of Lords last session, treated 
the whole question in the most rigidly lawyerlike sense. Ie argued on the 
controversy of two great nations as if he were Mr. Perker and the other par- 
ties were Dodson and Fogg. It was magnificent pettifogging, but it was pet- 
tifugging none the less. Half a dozen sentences from the clear, broad, politi- 
cal common sense of the unbriliant Lord Derby touched the heart of the 
question in a manner which the shrewd logic of the keen lawyer and eloquent 
speaker wholly failed to do. 

However, I have no intention of writing an essay upon a system. I merely 
propose to draw, after my own fashion, a few sketches of living men belonging 
to a particfilar class—that of English lawyers who have made a reputation in 
Parliament. I cannot perhaps do better than to begin with one whose name 
has been recently very prominently set before the world, Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, the Lord Chief Justice of England, who represented his country at the 
Geneva arbitration. Cockburn is now rather more than seventy years of age ; 
but although his health is not good, he has the brain, the spirits, the ani- 
mation, and the freshness of youth. He is a man of very varied culture and 
accomplishments, well acquainted with many literatures, and having indeed 
a great deal of the littératcur or the artist in his composition. Everything he 
does is done with such an apparent ease that he always impresses one with the 
idea that he is really only trifling with his own powers, that he never puts 
forth his real strength, that he could do much greater things if he tried. I do 
not believe that this is so. I feel litthe doubt that all this brightsome ease of 
effect is the result of patient thought and study as well as natural endowment. 
A man doves all that he can in any case; and if he has not the gift of plodding 
labor, it is not likely that any amount of plodding labor would add a cubit to 
the stature of his fame. Cockburn’s handsome face, his bright, sweet manners, 
his clear voice, his free facile style, are all in keeping with that intellectual 
character which makes toil itself seem like easy and natural play. Perhaps 
from his mother, who was a French woman, he derived some of that graceful 
and polished ease and vivacity of manner which lend such a charm to his 
speaking. Cockburn belongs to a fine old family, and had ancestors distin- 
guished in war afloat and ashore, one of whom was killed at the battle of Fon- 
tenoy. He inherited his baronetcy, and did not receive it as a reward for pub- 
lic services; he is in every sense what people in England call a gentleman. | 
believe, however, that he began life without much fortune, and that his early 
career at the bar was a rather hard struggle. If report does not greatly belie 
him, young Cockburn varied the monotony of hard study by a good deal of 
fast living. Indeed, all through his career he has been the subject of a succes- 
sion of rumors and jokes and more or less apocryphal anecdotes—of which I 
shall not narrate any—tending to prove that public opinion places his personal 
discretion and self-control considerably below his political and judicial wisdom. 
Cockburn was almost unknown to the public at large until he had left his youth 
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far behind him. He was nearly fifty years old before he won his celebrity ; 
and he won it all in a flash. He had found a seat in the House of Commons 
and made not much of a way there until the famous “‘ Don Pacifico ” debate in 
1850. This was the memorable occasion when Lord Palmerston, defending a 
part of his foreign policy which was arraigned for highhanded arrogance, cap- 
tivated the House and the country by his boast that a citizen of England might, 
by virtue of his protection, paraphrase the immortal ‘“Civis Romanus sum.” 
Palmerston’s defence of himself was one of his happiest efforts, if it be right to 
describe as efforts those extraordinary ebullitions of easy and seemingly care- 
less force which were his peculiarity. The occasion was not in itself a very 
magnificent one. Don Pacifico, whese name has ever since been familiar to 
thousands of Englishmen who have forgotten all about the question, was a 
Jewish person of rather shady antecedents who claimed to be a British subject 
somewhat as the more recent M. Jecker claimed to be French. Don Pacifico 
was living in Athens in the days of King Otho; a riot broke out there; his 
house was attacked, his property was injured or destroyed, and he claimed 
compensation from the Greek Government. That Government thought the de- 
mands rather high; and they were rather high, some of them. Even in New 
York to-day one hundred and fifty dollars would be considered “ pretty steep” 
for a pair of sheets and fifty dollars for a pillow-case. The bedstead in which 
this costly drapery was used, its owner put down at seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. The whole of the bill was made out in the same liberal and handsome 
fashion, and the Greek Government declined to pay it. Don Pacifico appealed 
to the British Government. Lord Palmerston, who loved a spirited policy 
when dealing with weak States, backed up the magnificent Pacifico; and Brit- 
ish ships of war were sent to the Pirseus to exact payment for the fifty dollar 
pillow-cases. There were other claims, disputes, and questions of damage un- 
der discussion at the time between England and Greece. There was a claim 
by Mr. Finlay, for example, the distinguished historian of Greece, a man who 
went out to help the struggle for Greek independence when Byron and Cock- 
rane did, and who settled in Greece from that time, and whose history, little 
known as it is to the general public, is perhaps one of the finest philosophical 
histories written in this generation. I need not, however, go into all the de- 
tails of the dispute. The Don Pacifico affair was in substance what I have 
summarily described. Of course the Greek Government had to pay all we 
asked. But Russia and France were both offended, and a good many pourpar- 
lers took place, and the result was that we gave back some of the money we 
had exacted and agreed to abate our claims. The whole matter created much 
excitement at the time. The Lord Stanley of that day, the late Lord Derby, 
accepting it as an illustration of the general character of Lord Palmerston’s 
foreign policy, moved in the House of Lords and carried a vote of censure on 
the Government. The House of Commons was called upon to reverse the ver- 
dict of the Lords. Mr. Roebuck moved a vote approving the action of Lord 
Palmerston and the policy of the Government generally, and a very animated 
debate set in. Nearly all the great speakers took part in it. Those who con- 
demned the Government, as Cobden did, were of course set down as un- 
patriotic and un-English. It was in this debate that Cockburn won his sudden 
fame. A strong and earnest Liberal, he was captivated nevertheless by anv 
policy which offended the despotic Governments of the Continent; and he ad- 
mired Lord Palmerston more because he had annoyed Austria than because he 
had sustained Pacifico. Therefore luckily for himself, but I believe quite sin- 
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cerely, he took up the showy side of the question. I have already spoken of Lord 
Palmerston’s defence of himself as one of the ablest and most successful efforts 
of his long Parliamentary career. The testimony of all who heard it fully 
agrees on that point. But even Palmerston’s speech was thrown into the shade 
by the unexpected brilliancy, power, spirit, and grace of the speech in which 
the almost unknown advocate, Alexander Cockburn, surprised and delighted 
the House. When the new orator sat down the ministerial benches were in a 
moment almost deserted, such was the rush of members to congratulate him. 
That speech was the sensation of the session. I doubt whether any speech de- 
livered within my memory ever created such a sensation. For, although there 
have been many far greater speeches, yet these came from lips to which the 
ear of the House already turned with the natural and well-justified anticipation 
of great things. ButCockburn rose to speak that night an obscure man, and he 
sat downa celebrity. The success was like that which some really great actor 
makes when he gets his first chance of playing a fine part, and, coming on the 
stage a nobody, leaves it with fame and fortune at his feet. England is gov- 
erned by Parliamentary speaking. It would not be easy to convey to any 
stranger a full idea of the influence on a man’s career which one remarkable 
speech in the House of Commons may have. Cockburn’s way was made by 
that night. Ina few months he was appointed Solicitor-General; in a few 
months more he was raised to the rank of Attorney-General. He had never 
again any great opportunity of proving his powers as an orator in the House 
of Commons; but whenever he had occasion to. speak he always made it evi- 
dent that he was no “ Single-speech Hamilton,” as a once celebrated Parlia- 
mentary personage was called, but that an occasion worthy of his eloquence 
would always find the orator equal to it. At the bar, however, he had some re- 
markable chances while he held the place of Attorney-General. He prosecuted 
in the Rugeley murder trial—an extraordinary case of systematic poisoning by a 
man named Palmer; and he took a leading part in the ** Hapwood cause ”—a dis- 
pute for the possession of a great Lancashire property in which half the peers and 
nobles of England appeared as witnesses on one side or the other—a dispute al- 
most as interesting to the public of its day as the Tichborne claim of our pres- 
ent time. Sir Alexander Cockburn proved himself beyond all cavil one of the 
greatest English advocates of his generation. There was, moreover, a masculine 
breadth of view in him which raised him above the rank of the mere pleader. He 
seemed to have some claim to be regarded as in his sphere a great man, and not 
merély a clever talker. His style is singularly fascinating. Itis always rather 
hazardous to attempt to convey to an audience a notion of what a foreign orator is 
like, by comparing him with some one familiar tu them; but if I may make 
the venture, I would say that Cockburn in personal appearance and in oratorical 
manner reminds me more of Mr. Wendell Phillips than of any American ora- 
tor I have heard. Exceeding facility, grace, and strength; the light play and 
the rapid penetration of a rapier—these are the qualities with which one is 
chiefly impressed who listens to the eloquence of Cockburn. One is not per- 
haps to undervalue the thought and care which must have gone to the produe- 
tion of those masterpieces of force and grace. A certain class of steady-going 
lawyers always shake the head of doubt and disapproval over Cockburn, and 
suggest that politics and not law ought to have been his business. Perhaps 
this is true. Probably Cockburn is not a great lawyer, except where political 
questions come to be involved with law; and the lawyer is really greatest who 
takes the broadest and most citizen-like view. I can well believe that when, 
50 
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after a very few years of Parliamentary success, he left the House of Commons 
for the bench, becoming first Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and then Lord 
Chief Justice of England, Sir Alexander Cockburn soon began to look back 
with yearning and regret to the stirring scenes of the political arena amid 
which he made his fame. His career always seems to me to have become a 
sort of splendid mistake. His success on the bench is rather like a skilful 
tour de force than the natural occupation of such talents and temperament. 
Twice since he became Lord Chief Justice he has had an occasion fit to call forth 
his political talents, and to prove his deep sympathies with the principles of 
constitutional liberty and his courage in their vindication. The first was in the 
case of the officers put on trial for carrying out the savage policy approved of 
by Governor Eyre in the Jamaica massacre, when Chief Justice Cockburn 
spoke out in language of the noblest eloquence and in the faithful spirit of con- 
stitutional law, of liberty, and of humanity. The other occasion was when 
during the last session of Parliament the Government raised to the judicial 
bench a perfectly deserving man, Sir Robert Collier, under conditions and fora 
purpose which seemed like a trifling with, ifnot a downright evasion of the spirit 
and meaning of the law. Then again Sir Alexander Cockburn spoke out, although 
himselfan earnest Liberal, against this error ofa Liberal Ministry. So angry were 
the Ministers with this act of manly independence, that the Duke of Argyll in the 
House of Lords actually applied the term “ribald” to the protest of the Chief 
Justice. The word was as ridiculously misapplied as it was- offensively uttered. 
Cockburn’s protest was simply a dignified and firm remonstrance, and to call 
it ribald was as preposterous as to call it Chinese. The Duke of Argyle, when 
he came to himself, apologized for his extravagant and almost inexcusable 
language, and the whole spirit and sense of the English public went with the 
independent and fearless Judge. Sir Alexander Cockbtirn’s is indeed a na- 
ture profoundly sympathetic. In his sense law is made for man and not man 
for law; the principles of freedom and of humanity are to be the rulers and 
not the toys of governments and of nations. He will always stand high above 
the level of the mere lawyer. The very impulsiveness which sometimes seems 
unwise to drier minds is one of his titles to public admiration. It does not af- 
fect his judgment of a legal question; it only affects his tone and manner of 
expression. Moreau said he succeeded as a soldier only because he was be- 
fore all things a citizen. I think Cockburn will be eminent as a judge be- 
cause he is before all things a citizen, and let me add a lover of liberty. 

**A very bad echaracter—unredeemed by a single fault,” is the epigramma- 
tic description which a great living English statesman is said to have given 
lately of his rival. No such description will apply to Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, for he, as I have already hinted, is reported to have faults enough to 
endear him to his imperfect human brothers. But it might be applied per- 
haps in perfect good nature to the new Lord Chancellor of England, Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer—probably on the whole the greatest English lawyer now living. 
No one ever heard a word said against Sir Roundell Palmer. All parties 
alike acknowledge his pure, unblemished character. His word carries influ- 
ence in every debate; his authority on legal questions is all but supreme. 
His personal character is so highly spoken of, that one wonders how it hap- 


pens that he is not a dull man. He is praised as steadily and as uniformly as 


Old Grimes, and yet he is a man of the highest intellect. He edits hymn-books 
and even composes hymns. He renounced office a few years ago rather than 
have anything to do with molesting a church, even though it was the Irish 


Established Church. He is, in fact, a sincerely pious and devout man, wiih 
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whom conscience is supreme in little things as well as in great. The late 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Hatherley, was likewise a man especially conscientious, 
pure, and good, but he was not much of a lawyer, and his virtues were greater 
than his gifts of intellect; whereas Roundell Palmer has hardly a peer among 
lawyers and scarcely a superior among men of brains. He is an admirable 
debater, almost as fluent as Gladstone himself, whom in some points of char- 
acter and temperament he considerably resembles. He brings great knowl- 
edge to bear on every. subject he handles, and therefore always commands the 
profound attention of the House. He has a far better judgment than Gladstone, 
but he wants Gladstone’s fire and force. He is so careful not to go wrong, 
not to overstate or misjudge anything, that his speeches never have the impulse 
of genuine eloquence. His voice and manner of speaking are very much 
against him—or at all events would be so with any listener unaccustomed to 
that peculiar House-of-Commons style which he has so completely adopted. 
That lachrymose sing-song which for some inscrutable reason has become the 
tone of the House is especially noticeable in Sir Roundell Palmer. A stranger 
in the gallery, hearing him speak on some ordinary question, might very easily 
imagine at first that he was pronouncing a funeral oration over some dear de- 
parted being, and that his voice was choking with sobs. I sat one evening of 
last session in the gallery of the House of Commons while Sir Roundell Pal- 
mer was speaking, and I was so much impressed by this peculiarity that. I per- 
formed, for my own amusement, a curious little experiment. I drew back so 
far that only the tones and not the words of the speaker could reach me, and 
the effect was precisely as if I had been listening to somebody sobbing out « 
sad lament. Add to this that Sir Roundell Palmer looks particularly grave 
and even doleful, and dresses with the austere neatness of an undertaker, and 
it will be understood how the eye bears out the ear in keeping up the curious 
illusion. Sic Roundell Palmer will, I should think, be a genuine influence in 
the House of Lords, whither of course he will be removed as Lord Chancellor. 
He is, on the whole, better fitted for that atmosphere than for the stormier 
scenes of the House of Commons. I do not fancy that he is a gman who has in 
him much of the joy of the strife. As Lord Chancellor, too, he will be in a po- 
sition to press on some of the schemes of law reform which he has at heart; 
for, sedate and measured as he is, Sir Roundel! Palmer is a bold and thorough 
law reformer. His is indeed one of those finer temperaments in which intel- 
lectual power supplies the place of physical or animal couraye, and forces 
weakness itself into enterprise. 

Sir Roundell Palmer’s name and present position have brought us natur- 
ally into the society of Lord Chancellors. As I have already mentioned, there 
are several men in the House of Lords who filled in their time the office of 
Lord Chancellor. Lord Chelmsford, who was known at the bar as Sir Frederick 
Thesiger, twice held the place. It is of course a position of great honor. The 
Lord Chancellor presides in the House of Lords, although his authority there 
is by no means so supreme as that of the Speaker over the House of Commons. 
The Lord Chancellor mingles in the debates of the Lords, and sometimes even 
gets into a pretty warm interchange of words with his noble friends. On the 
right of the Lord Chancellor’s seat, and with his back to the public galleries, 
there sometimes rises in debate now a man who when he occupied the place 
made the woolsack seem the seat of the secorner. He is worth observing: He 


is a stout, florid, handsome man, with closely-shaven face, rather fat cheeks, 


and smooth shiny forehead. He is nearly bald, but is otherwise well pre- 
served, for he is seventy-two years of age. He is a man of saintly or perhaps 
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oily exprossion—somewhat like a sleek and handsome Mr. Pecksniff. When 
he begins to speak it is with eyes half closed and look of benignant humility. 
His voice is naturally acrid in its tone, but he manages to edge out his words 
with such elaborate meekness that they carry a suggestion of self-abasement 
and sanctity in every syllable. He has hardly spoken a sentence when a laugh 
runs round the House—that peculiar kind of laugh with which men greet an 
il-natured gibe which yet they cannot help applauding. For this saint-like 
personage never opens his mouth but to squirt some little spray of venom or 
vitriol on somebody. Every sentence tells; and every sentence stings. When 
the speaker has something peculiarly bitter and personal to say, he neaily 
closes his eyes, subdues his voice*to its blandest tone, and so shapes the ex- 
pression of his mouth that it seems as if, to use a vulgar old saying, butter 
would not melt in it. This is Lord Westbury, once Lord Chancellor, twice 
Attorney-General, known at the bar and in the House of Commons as Richard 
Bethell; one of the ablest lawyers in England, and perhaps the most advanced 
of all our law reformers; a man of powerful and penetrating intellect, owner 
of a great head, a cold heart, and the sharpest tongue that ever scathed an 
adversary. Lord Westbury is a perfect master of vitriolicsarcasm. He 4s far 
too clever at it, for he is always tempted to display his talent, and it has 
always made him enemies. His bitter sayings are constantly being told in 
London society. Roebuck, who used to be accounted one of our prime fencers 
in political sarcasm, attacked him once in the House of Commons, but was 
made’ nothing of in a few minutes. Half a dozen words blandly edged out 
between the corners of Bethell’s mouth made even Disraeli once seem posi- 
tively ridiculous. When as Chancellor he entered the House of Lords, West- 
bury was once heavily assailed by the late Lord Derby, the Tory leader 
(Westbury of course was a Liberal), who was the great orator and gladiator 
of his party. But Westbury did, with half-closed eyes and aspect of medieval 
saint, pour out such a flood of corrosive acid over the Tory chief and his fol- 
lowers that these latter would not sit patiently under it, and the House of Lords 
became positiv@ly tumultuous. Lord Westbury, however, is under a sort of 
cloud. People say all manner of things about his private life; there was a 
taint of partiality or more than partiality in some of his appointments, when 
he held the office of Lord Chancellor; and in fact the House of Lords actually 
passed a vote of censure on his conduct and compelled him to resign the place. 
There were excuses for him; he was dragged into a disecreditable course by 
endeavoring to uphold 2a worthless scamp, one of his sons; but the censure of 
the House of Lords closed his career. He is old now, and doubtless disap- 
pointed. Few people like him; many have at all times detested him. Le 
was always unsparing; and public opinion did not spare him when perhaps 
there was much to be pleaded on his behalf. Evil report almost always pur- 
sues him, even now that he is old. lis integrity, his moral character, his deal- 
ings with his family, with his friends, with his servants—everything about him 
has been disparaged by hostile opinion, except his intellect, his knowledge of 
law, and his power of sarcasm. He has probably the greatest intellectual force 
of any lawyer who has made a way in Parliament in my time; for Bethell, like 
Sir Roundell Palmer, brought into the House a fame already won at the bar, 
and fully sustained in Parliament the repute he had earned in the courts. 
But I suppose his career must, on the whole, be reckoned a failure. His cli- 
max was a disgrace. He rose only to fall. 

I have hitherto spoken principally of Liberal lawyers. The most success- 
ful Tory lawyer in Parliament now is Lord Cairns, who was Lord Chancellor 
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a few years ago. The career of Cairns has been rapid and brilliant. He is an 
Irishman, but from the half Scottish and wholly shrewd North. Cairns is the 
son of a Belfast merchant. He became a member of the English bar, and soon 
leaped into a first-class practice. He was elected to Parliament as member 
for his native city, and he attached himself to the political fortune of Mr. 
Disraeli. The Tory party was then, as it is now, singularly deficient in what 
I may call native talent.- Disraeli had hardly any followers on whom he could 
count as an auxiliary in debate. The ready eloquence, the genuine legal 
knowledge, and the unfailing keenness of Cairns were « most welcome acces- 
sion. Cairns made his political fame, as Cockburn did, by a single speech. It 
was during a great debate on some question of Indian policy, and when the 
Tories, then in power, were somewhat hardly pressed, that the Belfast lawyer, 
new to the House, and almost unknown there, came to the rescue of the Con- 
servatives in a speech full of clever argument and powerful appeal. That 
speech made him the hero of. the debate, and even of the session, and it ren- 
dered his career easy. He was at once acknowledged to be the greatest deba- 
ter on the Tory side, Disraeli alone excepted. He was then littlhe more than 
thirty years old. He became Solicitor-General and then Attorney-General, and 
finally Lord Chancellor. It is four years since the fall of his party withdrew 
him from office, but he still takes a leading place in the House cf Lords, where 
he is by far the ablest speaker on the Tory side. Nominally the Duke of Rich- 
mond is the leader of the Tory party in that louse, but Lord Cairus is really 
its champion, its mouthpiece, and perhaps even its sense-carrier. The heavy 
dukes and marquises could as ill get on without the Irish lawyer in the one 
House as without the Jewish litéérateur in the other. But Lord Cairns, though 
almost a model debater, is not, to my thinking, either an orator or a states- 
man. He has not a gleam of imagination, and he has no breadth of politica) 
judgment. He is shrewd and not sympathetic. He is an able lawyer and ap 
inestimable .partisan—and nothing more. 

I have selected only the rather picturesque and striking figures among 
English lawyers in Parliament. It would be hardly possible to interest Amer- 
ican readers in the mere solid respectabilities of the bar who rise to a position 
in their profession or in the House of Commons. There are many able law- 
yers in the House even now whom I shall not think it necessary to mention by 
name. But I must not pass over a man who, besides many better claims to 
distinction, has the fame of having delivered the longest speech ever made at 
the English bar, or perhaps in the history of the world. Years ago I remem- 
ber ** Punch” giving a humorous description of a too copious speaker in Par- 
liament, and describing the orator as engaged in the preparation of a speech 
which should occupy about three weeks in the delivery. This was thought to 
be the very drollery of farcical exaggeration. But Sir John Coleridge*spoke, 
I think, for some three weeks in the Tichborne case; at least he occupied 
every day, from the opening of the court to its closing, for about three weeks, 
in the delivery of his address, and there seemed to the listeners no particuiar 
reason why, if he chose, he might not go on for three years. Sir John Cole- 
ridge is really a great advocate, but I hardly think he shows to much advan- 
tage in the House of Commons. He is terribly diffuse. Compared with him, 
Gladstone is concise and Cardwell laconic. It seems as if he were positively 
incapable of answering the simplest question in a few clear words. Obviously 
he is enamored of his own style of speaking, and loves to hear his own voice. 
The voice and style are both, L own, very charming. John Bright once called 


Coleridge the most ** beautiful” speaker in the House of Commons. <A better 
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description éould not well be given. The speeches are * beautiful.” Cole- 
ridge’s voice is sweet and pure; his manner is full of ease and grace; the 
words and sentences flow out like a swift, clear, melodious stream. The ora- 
tor, a tall, thin, bald man, looks all the while so benignly self-satisfied, so se- 
renely conscious of his own gifts, graces, and general superiority, that it seems 
a sweet condescension in him to consent to instruct mere common men. The 
personage who compels Coleridge to speak appears indeed to be drawing an 
angel down. Sir Jolin’s look, manner, and tone quite convey this idea. He 
always appears to say to his opponent, “See what a good and great man I 
am! You must know that you are an ignoramus and a dullard, and that the 
view you have expressed is childish and ridiculous. Yet I, even I, condescend 
to occupy my time in setting you right, and explaining things to you. I bring 
myself down as nearly as I can to the level of your understanding, and I never 
in words complain, or say what a dolt I think you.” This is always the man- 
ner in which the speaking of the eloquent Attorney-General affects me. I aim 
now talking of Coleridge in the House of Commons, not Coleridge at the bar. 
Perhaps it is needless to add that Coleridge is not a great favorite in the House 
of Commons. Men don’t relish that tone of sweet and bland superiority. 
Some even declare that they find nothing in the matter of the Attorney-Gener- 
al’s speeches to warrant sucha style; that he is an utter failure as a politician ; 
that for law reform he has never done anything more than to graciously den- 
onstrate its mere impossibility and the dull fatuity of those who believe in it; 
that they would like something more in a great Parliamentary officer than a 
beautiful voice, a choice diction, and a vast self-conceit; and that in fact they 
consider Sir John in Parliament as a good deal of a humbug. I do not say 
whether such is my opinion or not. But I doubt whether it would be possible 
for any man to be as wise, virtuous, and eloquent as Sir John Coleridge looks. 

There are many lawyers of mark among the minor celebrities of the [louse 
of Commons. The name of Mr. Vernon Harcourt is well known in America. 
Mr. Harcourt—the * Historicus” of the London * Times ”—is a man of forty- 
five, tall, loud-voiced, self-asserting, brassy in manner; a master of vigorous 
commonplaces, fearless in the complacent production of the oldest jests and 
the most hackneyed quotations; a personage who gets credit for great ability 
partly by means of an imposing manner and an unbounded confidence. A 
very rising man is Mr. Henry James, a man whose intellect has a peculiarly 
fine edge to it, whose speeches are as delicate in style as they are keen, re- 
minding one somehow of a Damascus blade. Mr. James made probably the 
most telling speech delivered in the House of Commons last session. I doubt, 
however, whether he has the breadth and robustness to make a political leader. 
So he will probably become a law officer one of these days, and then vanish 
out of politics and ascend the judicial bench. I ought to say a word about the 
Irish Attorney-General, Mr. Dowse, the most successful buffo member of the 
Hous2 of Commons at present, whose broad humor has left Bernal Osborne 
nowhere, and who can make even Disraeli laugh. He will be a judge, per- 
haps, before this appears in print, and will probably soberize his humor on the 
bench, for he is at bottom a man of sense and ability. Nor should I poss over 
wholly unnoticed big, burly, lost Isaac Butt, the leader of the Lrish Home 
Rule movement, a man sent into life with better intellectual endowments than 
nine out of every ten of the men who have left him long behind. Butt prom- 
ised at one time to be a great orator, and might have been a great leader and 
patriot, and perhaps even statesman, He is now only a failure and a wreck— 


a man grown gray and old striving with futile energy to galvanize into iife the 
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corpse of a once bright and promising career. The Parliamentary shore is 
strewn with such wrecks, for in the House of Commons, when the favoring mo- 
ment once is allowed to pass, there is little chance left of a successful voyage. 
The lawyers in Parliament remain, it will be seen, a distinct class for the 
most part. They seldom merge into the politician. Brougham did, and O’Con- 
nell did; but Brougham was not perhaps much of a lawyer, and O'Connell 
was swept into politics by a particular cause. As a rule the lawyer enters Par- 
liament only as a means of professional advancement. I do not say the system is 
geod in principle which thus tempts a man to engage in one occupation only 
that he may thereby obtain advancement in another. But, as I have already 
said, the anomaly does not work so badly as might have been expected. Some 
of the best of our judges are those who have thus leaped on the bench through 
the hovp of a Parliamentary debate. JusTIN McCartuy. 


A STUDY. 


THINK, indeed, ’twas only this that made 
Her seem peculiar: namely, she had no 
Peculiarity. The world to-day 
Expects us to be odd; to wear our hair 
Extremely long or else extremely short ; 
To have decided views on some one point, 
Or else unsettled views on all. But she 
Was living simply what she wished to live : 
A lovely life of rounded womanhood, 
With no sharp, salient points for eye or ear 
To seize and pass quick judgment on. She was 
Not quite content to let the golden days 
Slip from her fingers like the well-worn beads 
Of some long rosary, told o’er and o'er 
Each night with dull, mechanical routine. 
But yet she had no * central purpose,’’ no 
Absorbing aim to which all else must yield ; 
And so the very sweetness of her life, 
Its exquisite simplicity and calm, 
Musical in its silence, struck the ear 
More sharply than a discord would have done, 
Just as at sea, we grow accustomed to 
The jar and clang of harsh machinery, 
And sleep profoundly in our narrow berths 
Amid the turmoil; but if suddenly 
The noisy whirr is silent, and the deep, 
Low murmur of the moonlit sea is all 
That stirs the air, we waken with a start, 
And ask in terror what has happened; then 
Sink back again and smile to tliink, indeed, 
That silence should have wakened us! 
Alas! 
The world has grown so feverishly hot 
With restless aims and small ambitions, that 
A life which has the cool and temperate flow 
Of healthful purpose in its veins will seem 
Peculiar! 
ALICE MarLanp WELLINGTON 








THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


By AntTuony TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER LXX. 


ALAS ! 


YO attempt was made to send other 
N messages from Hertford street 
than those which were taken to the church 
and to the hotel. Sir Griffin and Lord 
George went together to the church in a 
brougham, and on the way the best man 
rather ridiculed the change in life which 
he supposed that his friend was about to 
make. 

**T don’t in the least know how you 
mean to get along,”’ said Lord George. 

** Much as other men do, I suppose.’’ 

‘* But you’re always sparring, already.” 

‘It’s that old woman that you're so 
fond of,’ said Sir Griffin. ‘I don’t 
mean to have any ill-humor from my wife, 


I ean tell you. Iknow who will have the 


worst of it if there is.”’ 

** Upon my word, I think you'll have 
your hands full,’’ said Lord George. They 
u it out at a sort of private door attached 
to the chanel, and were there received by 
the clerk, who wore a long face. 
The news had already come, and had been 
communicated to Mr. Emilius, who was 
in the ** Are the 
yet?’ asked Lord George. 
gone clerk told them that the ladies were 
not yet there, and suggested that they 
should see Mr. Emilius. 
ence of Mr. Emilius they were led, 


very 


vestry. ladies here 


The woe-be- 


Into the pres- 
and 
then they heard the truth, 

‘Sir Griffin,’ said Mr. Emilius, hold- 
ing the baronet by the hand, ‘* [’m sorry 
to have to tell you that there’s something 
wrong in Hertford street.”’ 

“ What's wrong?” asked Sir Griffin. 

* You don*t mean to say that Miss Ro- 
anoke is not to be here? ’’ demanded Lord 
George. ‘* By George, [ thought as much 
—I did indeed.”’ 

**T can only tell you what I know, 
Lord Georg Mrs. 


- ! ; > . 
Was here ten utes sluice, 


Carbunele’s servant 
Sir Griffin, be- 


fore I came down, and he told the clerk 
that—that——’”’ 

‘* What the d—— did he tell him?”’ 
asked Sir Griffin. 

** He that Miss Roanoke had 
changed her mind, and didn’t mean to be 
married at all. That’s all that I can learn 
from what he says. Perhaps you will 
think it best to go up to Hertford street? ”’ 

** Til be if I do,”’ said Sir Griffin. 

‘*T am not in the least surprised,’ re- 
peated Lord George. ‘* 'Tewett, my boy, 
we might as well go home to lunch, and 
the sooner you’re out of town the better.’’ 

** [| knew that | should be taken in at 
last by that accursed woman,” said Sit 
Griffin. 


said 





‘*It wasn’t Mrs. Carbuncle, if you 
mean that. She’d have given her left 
hand to have had it completed. I rather 


think you’ve had an escape, Griff; and if 
I were you, I’d make the best of it.”’ Sir 
Griffin spoke not another word, but left 
the church with his friend in the brougham 
that had brought them, and so he disap- 
pears from ourstory. Mr. Emilius looked 
after him with wistful eyes, regretful for 
Had the baronet been less coarse 
and vivlent in his language he would have 
asked for it; but he feared that he might 
be cursed in his own chureh, before his 


his fee. 


clerk, and abstained. Late in the after- 
noon Lord George, when he had adminis- 
tered comfort to the disappointed bride- 
groom in the shape of a hot lunch, cura- 
Hertford 
street, calling at the hotel in Albemarle 
The waiter tok 
Some thirty or forty 


cua, and cigars, walked up to 
street on the way. t him 
all that he knew. 
guests had come to the wedding-banquet, 
and had all been sent away with tidings 
that the marriage had been—postponed. 
* You might have told ’em a trifle more 
than ** Post- 
poned was pleasantest, my lord,’’ said the 
and 
we supposes, my lord, as the things ain’t 


that,’’ said Lord George. 


waiter, ‘** Anyways, that was said, 
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wanted now.’’ Lord George replied that 
as far as he knew the things were not 
wanted, and then continued his way up to 
Hertford street. 

At first he saw Lizzie Eustace, upon 
whom the misfortune of the day had had 
a most depressing effect. ‘The wedding 
was to have been the one morsel of pleas- 
ing excitement which would come before 
she underwent the humble penance to 
which she was doomed. That was frus- 
trated and abandoned, and now she could 
think only of Mr. Camperdown, her cousin 
Frank, and Lady Glencora Palliser. 
** What’s up now?”’ said Lord George, 
with that disrespect which had always ac- 
companied his treatment of her since she 
had told him her secret. ‘* What's the 
meaning of all this?’’ 

**T dare say that you know as well as I 
do, my lord.”’ 

‘*T must know a good deal if Ido. It 
seems that among you there is nothing 
but one trick upon another.”’ 

‘*[ suppose you are speaking of your 
own friends, Lord George. You doubtless 
know much more than I do of Miss Ro- 
anoke’s affairs.”’ 

** Does she mean to say that she doesn’t 
mean to marry the man atall?”’ 

** So L understand ; but really you had 
better send for Mrs. Carbuncle.”’ 

He did send for Mrs. Carbuncle, and af- 
ter sume words with her was taken up 
into Lucinda’s room. There sat the un- 
fortunate girl, in the chair from which 
she had not moved since the morning. 
There had come over her face a look of 
fixed but almost idiotic resolution; her 
mouth was compressed, and her eyes were 
glazed, and she sat twiddling her book 
before her with her fingers. She had eaten 
nothing since she had got up, and had 
long ceased to be violent when questioned 
by her aunt. But nevertheless she was 
firm enough when her aunt begged to 
be allowed to write a letter to Sir Griffin, 
explaining that all this had arisen from 
temporary indisposition. ‘‘No; it isn’t 
temporary. It isn’t temporary at all. 
You can write to him, but I'll never come 
out of this room if I am told that 1 am to 
see him.”’ 

‘*What is all this about, Lucinda?”’ 
said Lord George, speaking in his kindest 
voice, 

‘** Ts he there?’’ said she, turning round 
suddenly. 


‘Sir Griffin? no indeed. He has left 
town,”’ 

** You’re sure he’s not there. It’s no 
good his coming. If he comes forever and 
ever he shall never touch me again—aiot 
alive; he shall never touch me again 
alive.”?’ As she spoke she moved across 
the room tu the fireplace and grasped the 
poker in her hand. 

** Has she been like that all the morn- 
ing?’’ whispered Lord George. 

‘** No—not like—she has been quite 
quiet. Lucinda ! ’ 

** Don't let him come here, then ; that’s 
all. What’s the use? They can’t make 
me marry him. And [ won't marry him. 
Everybody has known that Ll hated him— 
detested him. O, Lord George, it has 
been very, very cruel.” 

** Has it been my fault, Lucinda? ”’ 

** She wouldn’t have done it if you had 
told her not. But you won’t bring him 
again, will you ?”’ 

** Certainly not. He means to ge 
abroad.”’ 

** Ah, yes; that will be best. Let him 
go abroad. He knew it all the time, that 
I hated him. Why did he want me to be 
his wife? If he has gone abroad I will go 
down stairs. But I won® go out of the 
house. Nothing shall make me go out of 
the house. Are the bridesmaids gone? ”’ 

** Long ago,”’ said Mrs. Carbuncle pite- 
ously. 

‘* Then I will go down.’’ And between 
them, they led her into the drawing- 
rool, 

‘It is my belief,”’ said Lord George to 
Mrs. Carbuncle some minutes afterward, 
** that you have driven her mad.”’ 

** Are you going to turn against me?”’ 

“It is true. How you have had the 
heart to go on pressing it upon her, | 
could never understand. i am about as 
hard as a milestone, but I'll be shot if I 
could have done it. From day to day I 
thought that you would have given way.” 

‘* That is so like a man—when it is all 
over to turn upon a woman and say that 
she did it.’ 

** Didn’t you do it? I thoaght you did, 
and that you took a great deal of pride in 
the doing of it. When you made him offer 


’ 


tu her, down in Scotland, and made her aec- 
cept him, you were so proud that you 
could hardly hold yourself. What will 
you do now? Go on, just as though noth- 


ing had happened?” 
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**T don’t know what we shall do. There 
will be so many things to be paid.” 

**T should think there would, and you 
ean hardly expect Sir Griffin to pay for 
them. You'll have to take her away some- 
where. You'll find that she can’t remain 
here. And that other woman will be in 
prison before the week's over, L should 
say, unless she runs away.” 

There was not mach of comfort to be 
obtained by any of them from Lord 
George, who was quite as harsh to Mrs. 
Carbuncle as he had been to Lizzie Eus- 
tace. Ile remained in Hertford street for 
an hour, and then took his leave, saying 
that he thought that he also should go 
abroad, ** I did’nt think,” he said, ** that 
anything could have hurt my character 
much; but upon my word, between you 
and Lady Eustace, I begin to find that in 
every deep there may be a lower depth. 
All the town has given me the credit for 
stealing her ladyship’s necklace, and now 
I shall be mixed up in this mock marriage. 
I shouldn’t wonder if Rooper were to send 
his bill in to me.’’ (Mr. Rooper was the 
keeper of the hotel in Albemarle street.) 
**T think I shall follow Sir Griffin abroad. 
You have made England too hot to hold 
me.”’ 

And so he left them. 

Tie evening of that day was a terrible 
tinie to the three ladies in Hertford street, 
and the following day was almost worse. 
Nobody came to see them, and not one of 
them dared to speak of the future. For 
the third day, the Wednesday, Lady Eus- 
tace had made her appointment with Mr. 
Camperdown, having written to the attor- 
ney, in compliance with the pressing ad- 
vice of Major Mackintosh, to name an 
hour, Mr. Camperdown had written 
again, sending his compliments, and say- 
ing that he would receive Lady Eustace at 
the time fixed by her. The prospect of 
this interview was very bad, but even this 
was hardly so oppressive as the actual ex- 
isting wretchedness of that house. Mrs. 
Carbuncle, whom Lizzie had always 
known as high-spirited, bold, and almost 
domineering, was altogether prostrated 
by her misfurtuues. She was queru- 
lous, lachrymose, and utterly despondent. 
From what Lizzie now learned, her hostess 
was enveloped in a mass of debt which 
would have been hopeless even had Lu- 
cinda gone off as a bride; but she had 


been willing to face all that with the ob- 
ject of establishing her niece. She could 
have expected nothing from the marriage 
for herself. She well knew that Sir Grif- 
fin would neither pay her debts nor give 
her a home nor lend her money. But to 
have married the girl who was in her 
charge would have been in itself a success 
and would have in some sort repaid her 
for her trouble. There would have been 
something left to show for her expendi- 
ture of time and money. But now there 
was nothing around her but failure and 
dismay. ‘I'he very servants in the house 
seemed to know that ordinary respect was 
hardly demanded from them. 

As to Gucinda, Lizzie felt, from the very 
hour in which she first saw her, on the 
morning of the intended wedding, that 
her mind was astray. She insisted on 
passing the time up in her own room, and 
always sat with the Bible before her. At 
every knock at the door, or ring at the 
bell, she would look round suspiciously, 
and once she whispered into Lizzie’s ear 
that if ever *‘he’’ should come there 
again she would * give him a kiss with a 
vengeance.”’ On the Tuesday Lizzie re- 
commended Mrs. Carbuncle to get medi- 
cal advice, and at last they sent for Mr. 
Emilius that they might ask counsel of 
him. Mr. Emilius was full of smiles and 
consolation, and still allowed his golden 
hopes as to some Elysian future to erop 
out; but he did acknowledge at last, in a 
whispered conference with Lady Eustace, 
that somebody ought to see Miss Roanoke. 
Somebody did see Miss Roanoke, and the 
doctor who was thus appealed to shook 
his head. Perhaps Miss Roanoke had 
better be taken into the country for a 
little while. 

‘* Dear Lady Eustace,’’ said Mrs. Car- 
buncle, ** now you can be a friend in- 
deed,’’ meaning, of course, that an invi- 
tation to Portray Castle would do more 
than could anything else toward making 
straight the crooked things of the hour, 
Mrs. Carbuncle, when she made the re- 
quest, of course knew of Lizzie’s coming 
troubles; but let them do what they could 
to Lizzie, they could not take away her 
house. 

But Lizzie felt at once that this would 
not suit. ‘* Ah, Mrs. Carbuncle,’’ she 
said, ‘* you do not know the condition 
which I am in myself! ”’ 
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CHAPTER LXXI 
LIZZIE IS THREATENED WITH THE TREAD- 
MILL. 

Ear ty on the Wednesday morning, two 
or three hours before the time fixed for 
Lizzie’s visit to Mr. Camperdown, het 
cousin Frank came to call upon her. Sie 
presumed him to be altogether ignorant 
of all that Major Mackintosh bad known, 
and therefore endeavored to receive him as 
though her heart were light. 

**Oh Frank,” said she, *‘ you have 
heard of our terrible misfortune here? ”’ 

** | have heard so much,”’ said he grave- 
ly, ‘* that I hardly know what to believe, 
and what not to believe.”’ 

**1 mean about Miss Roanoke’s mar- 
riage? ”’ 

**Qh yes; Ll have been told that it is 
broken off,”’ 

Then Lizzie, with affected eagerness, 
gave him a description of the whole af- 
fair, declaring how horrible, how tragic, 
the thing had been from its very com- 
mencement. ‘* Don’t you remember, 
Frank, down at Portray, they never really 
eared for each other? They became en- 
gaged the very time you were there.’’ 

** T have not forgotten it.” 

**The truth is, Lucinda Roanoke did 
not understand what real love meant. 
She had never taught herself to compre- 
hend what is the very essence of love, 
and as for Sir Griffin Tewett, though he 
was anxious to marry her, he never had 
any idea of love at all. Did not you al- 
ways feel that, Frank ?”’ 

‘*1’m sorry you have had so much to 
do with them, Lizzie.”’ 

**'There’s no help for spilt milk, Frank ; 
and, as for that, [don’t suppose that Mrs. 
Carbuncle can do me any harm. ‘The 
man is a baronet, and the marriage would 
have been respectable. Miss Roanoke 
has been eccentric, and that has been 
the long and the short of it. What 
will be done, Frank, with all the presents 
that were bought ?”’ 

**T haven’t an idea. They'd better be 
sold to pay the bills. But I came to you, 
Lizzie, about another piece of business.”’ 

“ What piece of business? ’’ she asked, 
looking him in the face for a moment, 
trying to be bold, but trembling as she 
did so. She had believed him to be igno- 
rant of her story, but she had soon per- 
ceived, from his manner to her, that he 
knew it all, or at least that he knew so 
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much that she would have to tell lim all 
the rest. There could be no longer any 
secret with him. Indeed there could be 
no longer any secret with anybody. She 
must be prepared to encounter a world 
accurately informed as to every detail of 
the business which, for the last three 
months, had been to her a burden sv op- 
pressive that, at some periods, she had 
sunk altogether under the weight. She 
had already endeavored to realize her po- 
sition, and to make clear to herself the 
condition of her future life. Lord George 
had talked to her of perjury and prison, 
and had tried to frighten her by making 
the very worst of her faults. According 
to him she would certainly be made tu 
pay for the diamonds, and would be en- 
abled to do so by saving her income dur- 
ing a long term of incarceration. This 
was a terrible prospect of things ; and 
she had almost believed in it. Then the 
major had come to her. The major, she 
thought was the truest gentleman she had 
ever seen, and her best friend. Ah—if it 
had not been for the wife and seven child- 
ren, there might still have been comfort! 
That which had been perjury with Lord 
George, had by the major been so simply, 
and yet so cerrectly called an incorrect 
version of facts! And so it was—and no 
more thanthat. Lizzie, in detending her- 
self to herself, felt that, though cruel mag- 
istrates and hard-hearted lawyers and 
pig-headed jurymen might call her littie 
fault by the name of pezjury, it could not 
be real, wicked perjury, because the dia- 
monds had been her own. She had de- 
frauded nobody—had wished to defraud 
nobody — if the people had only left her 
alone. It had suited her to give—an in- 
correct version of facts, because people 
had troubled themselves about her affairs ; 
and now all this had come upon her! 
The major had comforted her very greatly ; 
but still—what would the world say? 
Even he, kind and comfortable as he had 
been, had made her understand that she 
must go into court and confess the incor- 
rectness of her own version. She believed 
every word the major said. Ah, there 
Was a man worthy to be believed—a man 
of men! They could not take away her 
They could nut 
make her pay for the diamonds. But 


income or her castle. 


still—what would the world say? And 
what would her loverssay ? What one of 
her lovers thought proper to say, she had 
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already heard. Lord George had spoken 
out, and had made himself very disagree- 
able. Lord Fawn, she knew, would with- 
draw the renewal of his offer, let her an- 
swer to him be what it might. But what 
would Frank say? And now Frank was 
with her, looking into her face with severe 
eyes. 

She was more than ever convinced that 
the life of a widow was not suited for her 
and that, among her several lovers, she 
must settle her wealth and her heart up- 
on some special lover. Neither her wealth 
nor her heart would be in any way injur- 
ed by the confession which she was pre- 
pared to make. But then men are so tim- 
id, su false, and so blind! In regard to 
Frank, whom she now believed that she 
had loved with all the warmth of her 
young affections, from the first moment in 
which she had seen him after Sir Florian’s 
death—she had been at great trouble to 
clear the way for him. She knew of his 
silly engagment to Lucy Morris, and was 
willing to forgive him that offence. She 
knew that he could not marry Lucy, be- 
cause of his pennilessness and his indebt- 
edness; and therefore she had taken the 
trouble to see Lucy, with the view of mak- 
ing things straight on that side. Luey 
had, of course, been rough with her, and 
ill-mannered, but: Lizzie thought that, up- 
on the whole, she had suceeded. Lucy 
was rough and ill-mannered, but was, at 
the same time, what the world calls good, 
and would hardly persevere after what 
had been said to her. Lizzie was sure 
that, a month since, her cousin would 
have yielded himself to her willingly, if 
he could only have freed himself from 
Luey Morris. But now, just in this very 
nick of time, which was so momentous 
to her, the police had succeeded in un- 
ravelling her secret, and there sat Frank, 
looking at her with stern, ill-natured 
eyes, like an enemy rather than a lover. 

** What piece of- business ?’’ she asked, 
in answer to his question. She must be 
bold—if she could. She must brazen it 
out with him, if only she could be strong 
enough to put on hbr brass in his pre- 
sence. He had been so stupidly chival- 
ruus in believing all her stories about the 
robbery when nobody else had quite be- 
lieved them, that she felt that she had 
before her a task that was very disagree- 
able and very difficult. She looked up at 


him, struggling to be bold, and then her 


glance sank before his gaze and fell upon 
the floor. 

** 1 do not at all wish to pry into your 
secrets,’’ he said. 

Secrets from him! Some such excla- 
mation was on her lips, when she remem- 
bered that her special business, at the 
present moment was to acknowledge a 
secret which had been kept from him. 

‘** It is unkind of you to speak to me in 
that way,”’ said she. 

** | am quite in earnest. I do not wish 
tv pry into your secrets. But I hear ru- 
mors which seem to be substantiated ; 
and though, of course, I could stay away 
from you——”’ 

‘** Oli— whatever happens, pray, pray do 
not stay away from me. Where am | t> 
look for advice if you stay away from 
me?’’ 

‘* That is all very well, Lizzie.’ 

‘* Ah, Frank, if you desert me, lam un- 
done.”’ 

‘It is of course true that some of the 


police have been with you lately?” 

‘* Major Mackintosh was here, about 
the end of last week—a most kind man, 
altogether a gentleman, and [ was so glad 
to see him.”’ 

‘* What made him come? ’’ 

‘What made him come?’ How 
should she tell her story? ‘* Oh, he came 
—of course, about the robbery. They have 
fuund out everything. It was the jewel- 
ler, Benjamin, who concocted it all. 
That horrid, sly girl Lhad, Patience Crab- 
stick, put him up to it. And there were 
two regular housebreakers. They have 
found it all out at last.’’ 

** So L hear.”’ 

‘© And Major Mackintosh came to tell 
me about it. 

‘* But the diamonds are gone! ”’ 

** Oh yes—those weary, weary diamonds, 
Do you know, Frank, that, though they 
were my own, as much as the coat you 
wear is yourown, I am glad they are gone, 
then Lam glad that the police have not found 
them. They tormented me so that [ hated 
them. Don’tyou remember that | told you 
how I longed to throw them into the sea, 
and be rid of them forever? ”’ 

** That, of course, was a juke.”’ 

‘* It was no joke, Frank. It was sol- 
einn, serious truth.”’ 

‘* What [ want to know is— where were 
they stolen? ”’ 

That of course was the question whicl 
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hitherto Lizzie Eustace had answered by 
an incorrect version of facts, and now she 
must give the true version. She tried to 
put a bold face upon it, but it was very 
difficult. A bold with brass she 
could not assume. Perhaps a little bit of 
acting might serve her turn, and a face 
that should be tender rather than bold. 
‘*Oh Frank !’’ she exclaimed, bursting 
into tears. 

‘* T always supposed that they were tak- 
en at Carlisle,’’ said Frank. Lizzie fell 
on her knees, at his feet, with her hands 
clasped together, and her one long lock of 


face 


hair hanging down so as to touch his arm. 
Her eyes were bright with tears, but were 
not, as yet, wet and red with weeping. 
Was not this confession enough? Was 
he so hard-hearted as to make her tell her 
own disgrace inspoken words? Ofcourse 
he knew well enough now, when the dia- 
monds had been stolen. If he were pos- 
sessed of any tenderness, any tact, any 
manliness, he would go on, presuming 
that question to have been answered. 

**] don’t quite understand it all,’’ he 
said, laying his hand softly upon her 
shoulder. ‘*I have been led to make so 
many statements to other people, which 
now seem to have been—incorrect! It 
was only the box that was taken at Car- 
lisle ? *’ 

‘* Only the box.’’ 
that question. 

‘* But the thieves thought that the dia- 
monds were in the box ?”’ 

But, oh Frank, don’t 
If you could 


She could answer 


**T suppose so. 
cross-question me about it. 
know what I have suffered, you would 
not punish me any more. I have got to 
go to Mr. Camperdown’s this very day. 
I offered to do that at once, and I shan’t 
have strength to go through it if you are 
not kind to me now. Dear, dear Frank— 
do be kind to me.”’ 

And he was kind to her. He lifted her 
up to the sofa and did not ask her anoth- 
er question about the necklace. Of course 
she had lied to him and to all the wJhd. 
From the very commencement of his inti- 
macy with her, he had known that she 
was a liar, and what else could he have 
expected but lies? As it happened, this 
particular lie had been yery big, very effi- 
eacious, and the cause of boundless troub- 
les. It had been wholly unnecessary, and, 
from the first, though injurious to many, 
more injurious to her than to any other 
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He himself had been injured, but it seem- 
ed to him now that she had absolutely 
ruined herself. And all this had been 
done for nothing—had been done, as he 
thought, that Mr. Camperdown might be 
kept in the dark, whereas all the light in 
the world would have assisted Mr. Camp- 
erduwn nothing. He brought to mind, 
as he stood over her, all those 
which she had so successfully performed 


scenes 


in his presence since she had come to 
London—scenes in which the robbery in 
Carlisle had been discussed between them. 
She had on these occassions freely express- 
ed her opinion about the necklace, saying 
in a low whisper, with a pretty little 
shrug of her shoulders, that she presumed 
it to be impossible that Lord George 
should have been concerned inthe robbery. 
Frank had felt, as she said so, that some 
suspicion was intended by her to be at- 
tached to Lord George. She had wonder- 
ed whether Mr. Camperdown had known 
She had hoped that 
She 


anything about it. 
Lord Fawn would now be satisfied. 
had been quite convinced that Mr. Ben- 
jamin had the diamonds. She had been 
indignant that the police had not traced 
the property. She had asked in another 
whisper—a very low whisper indeed— 
whether it was possible that Mrs. Carbun- 
cle should know more about it than she 
was pleased to tell? And all the while 
the necklace had been lying in her own 
desk, and she had put it there with her 
own hands ! 

It was marvellous to him that the wom- 
an could have been so false and have sus- 
And this 
his cousin, his well-beloved: as a 


tained her falsehood so well. 
was 
cousin, certainly well-beloved ; and there 
had doubtless been times in which he had 
thought that he would make her his wife! 
He could not but smile as he stood looking 
at her, contemplating all the confusion 
which she had caused, and thinking how 
very little the disclosure of her iniquity 
** Oh, Frank, 


said. 


seemed to confound herself. 
do not laugh at me,’’ she 
“Tam not laughing, Lizzie; [am only 
wondering.”’ 
“And now, Frank, what had I better 


do?’’ 

“Ah, that is diffeult, is it not? You 
see I hardly know all the truth yet. I do 
not want to know more, but how can I ad 


vise you * eg 


‘**T thought you knew everything.”’ 
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**T don’t suppose anybody can do any- 
thing to you.” 

** Major Mackintosh says that nobody 
can. H- quite understands that they were 
my own property, and that I had a right 
tv keep them in my desk if L pleased. 
Why was L to tell everybody where they 
were? Of course I was foolish, and now 
they are lost. It is l that have suffered. 
Major Mackintosh quite understands that, 
and says that nobody can do anything to 
me; only | must go to Mr. Camperdown.”’ 

** You will have to be examined again 
before a mayistrate.’’ 

** Yes; L suppose I must be examined. 
You will go with me, Frank, won’t you?” 
He winced, and made no immediate reply. 
“*T don’t mean to Mr. Camperdown, but 
befure the magistrate. Will it be in a 
court ?”’ 

** T suppose so.”’ 

**The gentleman came here before. 
Couldn’t he come here again?’’ Then he 
explained to her the difference of her pres- 
ent position, and in doing so he did say 
something of her iniquity. He made her 
understand that the magistrate had gone 
out of jis way at the last inquiry, believ- 
ing her to be a lady who had been griey- 
ously wronged, and one, therefore, to whom 
much consideration was due. ‘* And I 
have been grievously wronged,”’ said Liz- 
zie. But now she would be required to 
tell the truth in opposition to the false evi- 
dence which she had formerly given; and 
she would herself be exempted from pros- 
ecution for perjury only on the ground 
that she would be called on to criminate 
herself in giving evidence against crimi- 
nals whose crimes had been deeper than 
her own. ‘I suppose they can’t quite 
eat me,’’ she said, smiling through her 
tears. 

‘* No; they won’t eat you,’’ he replied 
gravely. 

** And you will go with me?’ 

** Yes; I suppose I had hetter do so.”’ 

‘* Ah; that will beso nice.”’ The idea 
of the scene at the police-court was not at 
all ** nice’? to Frank Greystock. ‘I shall 
not mind what they say to me as long as 
you are by my side. Everybody will know 
that they were my own, won't they?” 

‘* And there will be the trial after- 


ward 

** Another trial?’* Then he explained 
to her the course of affairs: that the men 
might not improbably be tried at Carlisle 
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for stealing the box, and again in Londor 
for stealing the diamonds; that two dis- 
tinct acts of burglary had been committed, 
and that her evidence would be required 
on both occasions. He told her also that 
her attendance before the magistrate on 
Friday would only be a preliminary cere- 
mony, and that before the thing was over 
she would doubtless be doomed to bear a 
great deal of annoyance, and to answer 
very many disagreeable questions. ‘* I 
shall care for nothing if you will only be 
at my side,’’ she exclaimed. 

He was very urgent with her to go to 
Seotland as soon as her examination before 
the magistrates should be over, and was 
much astonished at the excuse she made 
for not dving so. Mrs. Carbuncle had bor- 
rowed all her ready money; but as she 
was now in Mrs. Carbuncle’s house she 
could repay herself a portion of the loan 
by remaining there and eating itout. She 
did not exactly say how much Mrs, Car- 
buncle had borrowed, but she left an im- 
pression on Frank’s mind that it was about 
ten times the actual sum. With this ex- 
cuse he was not satisfied, and told her that 
she must go to Scotland, if only for the 
sake of escaping from the Carbuncle con- 
nection. She promised to obey him if he 
would be her convoy. The Easter holi- 
days were just now at hand, and he could 
not refuse on the pleaof time. **Oh, Frank, 
do not refuse me this ; only think how ter- 
ribly forlorn is my position!’’ He did not 
refuse, but he did not quite promise. He 
was still tender-hearted toward her in spite 
of her enormities. One iniquity, perhaps 
her worst iniquity, he did not yet know. 
He had not as yet heard of her disinter- 
ested appeal to Lucy Morris. 

When he left her she was almost joyous 
for a few minutes, till the thought of her 
coming interview with Mr, Camperdown 
again overshadowed her. She had dreaded 
two things chiefly —her first interview 
with her cousin Frank after he should 
have learned the truth, and those perils in 
regard to perjury with which Lord George 
had threatened her. Both these bugbears 
had now vanished. That dear man, the 
major, had told her that there would be 
no such perils, and her cousin Frank had 
not seemed to think so very much of her 
lies and treachery! He had still been af- 
fectionate with her; he would support 
her before the magistrate, and would 
travel with her to Scotland. And after 
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that who could tell what might come 
next? How foolish-she had been to 
trouble herself as she had done—almost to 
choke herself with an agony of fear, be- 
sause she had feared detection. Now she 
was detected, and what had come of it? 
That great officer of justice, Major Mack- 
intosh, had been almost more than civil to 
her; and her dear cousin Frank was still 
a cousin, dear as ever. People, after all, 
did not think so very much of perjury—of 
perjury such as hers, committed in regard 
to one’s own property. It was that odious 
Lord George who had frightened her in- 
stead of comforting, as he would have 
done had there been a spark of the true 
Corsair poetry about him. She did not 
feel comfortably content as to what might 
be said of her by Lady Glencora and the 
Duke of Omnium, but she was almost in- 
clined to think that Lady Glencora would 
support her. Lady Glencora was no poor, 
mealy-mouthed thing, but a woman of 
the world, who understood what was what. 
Lizzie no doubt wished that the trials and 
examinations were over; but her money 
was safe. They could not take away Por- 
tray, nor could they rob her of four thou- 
sand a year. As for the rest, she could 
live it down. 

She had ordered the carriage to take 
her to Mr. Camperdown’s chambers, and 
now she dressed herself for the occasion. 
He should not be made to think, at any 
rate by her outside appearance, that she 
was ashamed of herself. But before she 
started she had just a word with Mrs. 
Carbuncle. * I think I shall go down to 
Scotland on Saturday,”’ 
claiming her news not in the most gra- 
cious manner. 

‘** That is if they let you go,”’ said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. 

‘*What do you mean? Who is to pre- 
vent me?”? 

‘** The police. I know all about it, Lady 
Eustace, and you need not look like that. 
Lord George informs me that you will 
—probably be locked up to-day or to- 
morrow. 

‘* Lord George is a story-teller. I don’t 
believe he ever said so. And if he did, he 
knows nothing about it.’’ 

“He ought to know, considering all 
that you have made him suffer. That you 
should have gone on with the necklace in 
your own box all the time, letting people 
think that he had taken it, and accept- 


she said, pro- 





ing his attentions all the while, is what I 
cannot understand! And however you 
were able to look those people at Carlisle 
in the face, passes me! Of course, Lady 
Eustace, you can’t stay here after what 
has occurred.”’ 

**T shall stay just as long as I like.’’ 

“ Poor, dear Lucinda! IL do not wonder 
that she should be driven beyond herself 
by so horrible a story. The feeling that 
she has been living all this time in the 
same house with a woman who had de- 
ceived all the police—all the policee—has 
been to much for her. I know it has been 
almost too much for me.’’ And yet, as 
Lizzie at once understood, Mrs. Carbuncle 
knew nothing now which she had not 
known when she made her petition to be 
taken to Portray. And this was the wom- 
an, too, who had burrowed her money last 
week, whom she had entertained for 
months at Portray, and who had pretended 
to be her bosom-friend. ‘* You are quite 
right in getting off to Scotland as soon as 
possible—if they will let you go,’”’ contin- 
ued Mrs. Carbuncle. ‘*‘ Of course you 
could not stay here. Up to Friday night 
it can be permitted ; but the servants had 
better wait upon you in your own rooms.”’ 

‘*How dare you talk to me in that 
way?’ screamed Lizzie. 

‘“*When a woman has committed per- 


jury,’”’ said Mrs. Carbuncle, holding up 


both her hands in awe and grief, ‘* nothing 
too bad can possibly be said to her. You 
are amenable to the outraged laws of the 
country, and it is my belief that they can 
keep you upon the tread-mill and bread 
and water fur months and montlis, if not 
for years.’? Having pronounced this ter- 
rible sentence, Mrs. Carbuncle stalked 
out of the room. ‘* That they can seques- 
ter your property fur your creditors I 
know,”’ she said, returning for a moment 
and putting her head within the door. 
The carriage was ready, and it was time 
fur Lizzie to start if she intended to keep 
her appointment with Mr. Camperdown. 
She was much flustered and weakened hy 
Mrs. Carbuncle’s ill-usage, and had diffi- 
culty in restraining herself from tears. 
And yet what the woman had said was 
false from beginning toend. The n.aid, 
who was the successor of Patieu-e Crab- 
stick, was to accompany her, and as she 
passed through the hall she so far recoy- 
ered herself as to be able to conceai her 
dismay from the servants 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 
LIZZIE’S TRIUMPHS. 


Reports had, of course, reached Mr. 
Camperdown of the true story of the 
Eustace diamonds. He had learned that 
the Jew jeweller had made a determined 
set at them, having in the first place hired 
housebreakers to steal them at Carlisle, 
and having again hired the same house- 
breakers to steal them from the house in 
Hertford street, as soon as he knew that 
Lady Eustace had herself secreted them. 
By degrees this information had reached 
him, but not ina manner to induce him 
to declare himself satisfied with the truth. 
But now Lady Eustace was coming to 
him—as he presumed, to confess every- 
thing. 

When he first heard that the diamortds 
had been stolen at Carlisle, he was eager, 
with Mr. Eustace, in contending that the 
widow’s liability in regard to the prop- 
erty was not at all the less because she 
had managed to lose it through her own 
pig-headed obstinacy. He consulted his 
trusted friend, Mr. Dove, on the occasion, 
making out another ease for the barrister, 
and Mr. Dove had opined that if it could 
be first proved that the diamonds were the 
property of the estate and not of Lady 
Eustace, and afterwards proved that they 
had been stolen through her laches, then 
could the Eustace estate recover the value 
from her estate. As she had carried the 
diamonds about with her in an absurd 
manner, her responsibility might probably 
be established ; but the non-existence of 
ownership by her must be first declared 
by a Vice-Chancellor, with probability of 
appeal to the Lords Justices and to the 
House of Lords. A bill in Chancery must 
be filed, in the firgt place, to have the 
question of ownership settled; and then, 
should the estate be at length declared the 
owner, restitution of the property which 
had been lost through the lady’s fault 
must be sought at‘common law. 

That had been the opinion of the Turtle 
Dove, and Mr. Camperdown had at once 
submitted to the law of his great legal 
mentor. But John Eustace had positively 
declared when he heard it that no more 


money should be thrown away in looking 
after property which would require two 
lawsuits to establish, and which when es- 
tablished might not be recovered. ‘* How 
can we make her pay ten thousand 
pounds? She might die first,’’ said John 
Eustace—and Mr. Camperdown had been 
furced to yield. Then came the second 
robbery, and gradually there was spread 
about a report that the diamonds had 
been in Hertford street all the time; that 
they had not been taken at Carlisle, but 
certainly had been stolen at last. 

Mr. Camperdown was again in a fever, 
and again had recourse to Mr. Dove and 
to John Eustace. He learned from the 
police all that they would tell him, and 
now the whole truth was to be divulged 
to him by the chief culprit herself. For 
to the mind of Mr. Camperdown the two 
housebreakers, and Patience Crabstick. 
and even Mr. Benjamin himself, were 
white as snow compared with the black- 
ness of Lady Eustace. In his estimation 
no punishment could be too great for her, 
and yet he began to understand that she 
would escape scot-free! Her evidence 
would be needed to convict the thieves, 
and she could not be prosecuted for per- 
jury when once she had been asked for 
her evidence. ‘* After all, she has only 
told a fib about her own property,’’ said 
the Turtle Dove. ‘* About property not 
her own,”’ replied Mr. Cainperdown stout- 
ly. ** Her own till the contrary shall have 
been proved ; her own for all purposes of 
defence before a jury, if she were prose- 
cuted now. Were she tried for the per- 
jury, your attempt to obtain possession of 
the diamonds would be all so much in her 
favor.’’ With infinite regrets, Mr. Camp- 
erdown began to perceive that nothing 
could be done to her. 

But she was to come to him and let him 
know from her own lips, facts of which 
nothing more than rumor had yet reached 
him. He ‘had commenced his bill in 
Chancery, and had hitherto stayed pro- 
ceedings simply because it had been re- 
ported—falsely, as it now appeared—that 
the diamonds had been stolen at Carlisle 
Major Mackintosh, in his desire to use 
Lizzie’s evidence against the thieves, had 
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recommended her to tell the whole truth 
openly to those who claimed the property 
on behalf of her husband’s estate; and 
now, for the first time in her life, this odi- 
ous woman was to visit him in his own 
chambers. 

He did not think it expedient to receive 
her alone. He consulted his mentor, Mr. 
Dove, and his client, John Eustace, and 
the latter consented to be present. It 
was suggested to Mr. Dove that he might, 
on so peculiar an occasion as this, venture 
to depart from the established rule, and 
visit the attorney on his own quarter- 
deck ; but he smiled, and explained that, 
though he was altogether superior to any 
such prejudice as that, and would not ob- 
ject at all to call on his friend, Mr. Cam- 
perdown, could any good effect arise from 
his doing so, he considered that were he 
to be present on this occasion he would 
simply assist in embarrassing the poor 
lady. 

On this very morning, while Mrs. Car- 
buncle was abusing Lizzie in Hertford 
street, John Eustace and Mr. Camper- 
down were in Mr. Dove’s 
whither they had gone to tell him of the 
coming interview. The Turtle Dove was 
sitting back in his chair, with his head 
leaning forward as though it were going 
to drop from his neck, and the two visit- 
ors were listening to his words. ‘* Be 
merciful, I should say,’’ suggested the 
barrister. John Eustace was clearly of 
opinion that they ought to be merciful. 
Mr. Camperdown did not look merciful. 
**What can you get by harassing the 
poor, weak, ignorant creature? ’’ continued 
Mr. Dove. ‘‘She has hankered after her 
bauble, and has told falsehoods in her ef- 
forts to keep it. Have you never heard 
of older persons, and more learned per- 
sons, and persons nearer to ourselves, who 
have done the same?’’ At that moment 
there was presumed to be great rivalry, 
not unaccompanied by intrigue, among 
certain leaders of the learned profession, 
with reference to various positions of high 
honor and emolument, vacant or expected 
to be vacant. A Lord Chancellor was 
about to resign, and a Lord Justice had 
died. 
Attorney-General should be forced to sat- 
isfy himself with the one place, or allowed 
to wait for the other, had been debated in 
all the newspapers. It was agreed that 
there was a middle course in reference to 


chambers, 


Whether a somewhat unpopular 
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a certain second-class chief-justiceship— 
only that the present second-class chief- 
justice objected to shelving himself. There 
existed considerable jealousy, and some 
statements had made which were 
not, perhaps, strictly founded on fact. It 
was understood both by the attorney and 
by the member of Parliament, that the 
Turtle Dove was referring to these circum- 
stances when he spoke of baubles and 
falsehoods, and of learned persons near to 
He himself had hankered af- 
ter no bauble, but, as is the case with 


been 


themselves. 


many men and women who are free from 
such hankerings, he was hardly free from 
that dash of malice which the possession 
of such things in the hands of others is so 
prone to excite. ‘* Spare her,’’ said Mr. 
Dove. ‘ There is no longer any material 
question as to the property, which seems 
to be gone irrecoverably. It is, upon the 
fur the world, that property 


} 


whole, well 
so fictitious as diamonds should be subject 
to the risk of such annihilation. As far 
as we are concerned, the property is anni- 
hilated, and I would not harass the poor, 
ignorant, young creature,”’ 

As attorney walked 
across from the old to the new square, the 


Eustace and the 


former declared that he quite agreed with 
Mr. Dove. “ In the first place, Mr. Camp- 
erdown, she is my brother’s widow.”’ 
Mr. Camperdown with sorrow admitted 
the fact. ‘‘ And she is the mother of the 
head of our family. It should net be for 
us to degrade her; but rather to protect 
her from degradation, if that be possible.”’ 
‘*T heartily wish she had got her merits 
before your poor brother ever saw her,” 
said Mr. Camperdown. 

Lizzie, in her fears, had been very punc- 
tual; and when the two gentlemen reach- 
ed the door leading up to Mr. Camper: 
down’s chambers, the carriage was al- 
Lizzie had come 
up the stairs and had been delighted at 
hearing that Mr. Camperdown was out, 
and would be back in a moment. She in- 
stantly resolved that it did not hecome 
her to wait. She had kept her appoint- 
ment, had not found Mr. Camperdown at 
home, and would be off as fast as her car- 
riage wheels could take her. But, unfor- 
tunately, while with a gentle murmur she 
was explaining to the clerk how impossi 


ready standing there. 


ble it was that she should wait for a law 
yer who did not.keep his own appoint- 
ment, John Eustace and Mr. Camperdown 
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appeared upon the landing, and she was 
at once convoyed into the attorney’s par- 
ticular room. 

Lizzie, who always dressed well, was 
now attired as became a lady of rank, who 
had four thousand a year, and was the in- 
timate friend of Lady Glencora Palliser. 
When last she saw Mr. Camperdown she 
had been arrayed for a long, dusty, sum- 
mer journey down to Scotland, and nei- 
ther by her outside garniture nor by her 
manner had she then been able to exact 
much admiration. She had been taken 
by surprise in the street, and was fright- 
ened. Now, in difficulty though she was, 
she resolved that she would hold up her 
head and be very brave. She was a little 
taken aback when she saw her brother-in- 
law, but she strove hard to carry herself 
with confidence. ‘* Ah, Jobn,”’ she said, 
‘*[T did not expect to find you with Mr. 
Camperdown.”’ 

‘*T thought it best that I should be 
here, as a friend,”’ he said. 

‘*It makes it much pleasanter for me, 
of course,’’ said Lizzie. ‘* I am not quite 
sure that Mr. Camperdown will allow me 
to regard him as a friend.”’ 

** You have never had any reason to re- 
gard me as your enemy, Lady Eustace,” 
said Mr. Camperdown. ‘‘ Will you take 
a seat? I understand that you wish to 
state the circumstances under which the 
Eustace family diamonds were stolen while 
they were in your hands.”’ 

‘“My own diamonds, Mr. Camper- 
down.” 

** 1 cannot admit that for a moment, my 
lady.”’ 

‘¢ What does it signify? ’’ said Eustace. 
‘* The wretched stones are gone forever ; 
and whether they were, of right, the prop- 
erty of my sister-in-law or of her son, can- 
not matter now.”’ 

Mr. Camperdown was irritated and 
shook his head. It cut him to the heart 
that everybody should take the part of the 
wicked, fraudulent woman who had caused 
him such infinite trouble. Lizzie saw her 
opportunity, and was bolder than ever. 
‘* You will never get me to acknowledge 
that they were not my own,” she said. 
‘*My husband gave them to me, and I 
know that they were my own.” 

‘* They have been stolen, at any rate,”’ 
said the lawyer. 

‘* Yes; they have been stolen.’ 

** And now will you tell us how?”’ 


[Dec. 


Lizzie looked round upen her brother- 
in-law and sighed. She had never yet 
told the story in all its nakedness, al- 
though it had been three or four times ex- 
tracted from her by admission. She 
paused, hoping that questions might be 
asked her which she could answer by easy 
monosyllables, but not a word was uttered 
to help. ‘* I suppose you know all about 
it,’’ she said at last. 

**T know nothing about it,’’ said Mr. 
Camperdown. 

‘*We heard that your jewel-case was 
taken out of your room at Carlisle and 
broken open,’’ said Eustace. 

**So it was. They broke into my room 
in the dead of night, when 1 was in bed 
and fast asleep, and took the case away. 
When the morning came everybody rush- 
ed into my room, and I was so frightened 
that I did not know what I was doing. 
How would your daughter bear it if two 
men had cut away the locks and got into 
her bedroom when she was asleep? You 
don’t think about that at all.’’ 

** And where was the necklace?’’ ask- 
ed Eustace. 

Lizzie remembered that her friend the 
major had specially advised her to teil the 
whole truth to Mr. Camperdown, sug- 
gesting that by doing so she would go far 
toward saving herself from any proseen- 
tion. ‘‘It was under my pillow,’’ she 
whispered. 

** And why did you not tell the magis- 
trate that it had been under your pillow ? ” 

Mr. Camperdown’s voice, as he put to 
her this vital question, was severe, and 
almost justified the little burst of sobs 
which came forth as a prelude to Lizzie’s 
answer. “I did not know what I was 
doing. I don’t know what you expect 
from me. You had been persecuting me 
ever since Sir Florian’s death, about the 
diamonds, and I didn’t know what I was 
to do. They were my own, and I thought 
I was not obliged to tell everybody where 
I kept them. There are things which no- 
body tells. If I were to ask you all your 
secrets would you tell them? When Sir 
Walter Scott was asked whether he wrote 
the novels, he didn’t tell.”’ 

** He was not upon his oath, Lady Eu- 
stace.”’ 

‘* He did take his oath, ever so many 
times. I don’t know what difference an 
oath makes. People ain't obliged to tell 
their secrets, and I wouldn't tell mine.” 
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‘ The difference is this, Lady Eustace ; 
that if you give false evidence upon oath, 
you commit perjury.” 

“ How was I to think of that, when I 
was so frightened and confused that I 
didn’t know where I was, or what I was 
doing? There—now I have told you 
everything.” 

** Not quite everything. The diamonds 
were not stolen at Carlisle, but they were 
stolen afterwards, Did you tell the police 
what you had lost, or the magistrate, af- 
ter the robbery in Hertford street? ”’ 

“Yes; I did. There was some money 
taken, and rings, and other jewelery.” 

** Did you tell them that the diamonds 
had been really stolen on that occasion? ”’ 

‘*They never asked me, Mr. Camper- 
down.”’ 

“Tt is all as clear as a_pikestaff, 
John,” said the lawyer. 

** Quite clear, I should say, 
Mr. Eustace. 

** And I suppose I may go,’’ said Liz- 
zie, rising from her chair. 

There was no reason why she should 
not go; and, indeed, now that the inter- 
view was over, there did not seem to be 
any reason why she should have come. 
Though they had heard so much from her 
own mouth, they knew no more than they 
had known before. The great mystery 
had been elucidated, and Lizzie Eustace 
had been found to be the intriguing vil- 
lain ; but it was quite clear, even to Mr. 
Camperdown, that nothing could be done 
to her. He had never really thought that 
it would be expedient that she should be 
prosecuted for perjury, and he now found 
that she must go utterly scatheless, al- 
though, by her obstinacy and dishonesty, 
she had inflicted so great a loss on the 
distinguished family which had taken her 
to its *T have no reason for 
wishing to detain you, Lady Eustace,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘If [I were to talk forever, [ 
should not, probably, make you under- 
stand the extent of the injury you have 
done, or teach you to look in a proper 
light at the position in which you have 
placed yourself. When your hushand 
died, good advice was given you, and given, 
I think, ina very kind way. You would 
not listen to it, and you see the result.’’ 

*“‘Tain’t a bit ashamed of anything,” 
said Lizzie. 

** T suppose not,’’ rejoined Mr. Camp- 
erdown. 


”” replied 


hy Son, 
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** Good-by, John.”” And Lizzie put 
out her hand to her brother-in-law. 

** Good-by, Lizzie.”’ 

** Mr. Camperdown, I have the honor 
to wish you good-morning.’’ Lizzie made 
a low courtesy to the lawyer, and was 
then attended to her carriage by the law- 
yer’s clerk, She had certainly come forth 
from the interview without fresh wounds. 

** The barrister who will have the cross- 
examining of her at the Central Criminal 
Court,’’ said Mr. Camperdown, as soon 
as the door was closed behind her, ** will 
have a job of work onhis hands. There’s 
nothing a pretty woman can’t do when 
she’s got rid of all sense of shame.”’ 

“She is a very great woman,” 
John Eustace, ‘fa very great 
and, if the sex could have its rights, 
would make an excellent lawyer.’’ In 
the meantime Lizzie Eustace returned 
home to Hertford street in triumph 


said 
woman ; 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 
LIZZIE’S LAST LOVER. 


Lizz1r’s interview with the lawyer took 
place on the Wednesday afternoon, and, 
on her return to Hertford street she 
found a note from Mrs. Carbuncle. ‘1 
have made arrangements for dining out 
to-day, and shall not return till after ten. 
1 will do the same to-morrow, and on 
every day till you leave town, and you 
can breakfast in your own Of 
course you will carry out your plan for 
leaving this house on Monday. After 
what has passed, I shall prefer not to 
And 
written by a woman who, but a few days 
sirce, had borrowed £150 from her, and 
who at this moment had in her hands 
fifty pounds’ worth of silver-plate, sup- 
posed to have been given to Lucinda, and 
which clearly ought to re- 
turned to the donor, when Lucinda’s mar- 


room. 


meet you again.—J. C.”’ this was 


hav e he n 


riage was postponed—as the newspapers 
had said. Lucinda, at this time, had Tfeft 
the house in Hertford street, but Lizzie 
had not been informed whither she had 
been taken. She could not apply to Lu- 
cinda for restitution of the silver, which 
was, in fact, held at that moment by the 
Albemarle street hotel-keeper as part se- 
curity for his debt ; and she was quite sure 
that any application to Mrs. Carbuncle 
for either the silver or the debt would he 
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unavailing. But she might, perhaps, 
cause annoyance by a letter, and could, at 
any rate, return insult for insult. She 
therefore wrote to her late friend. 


‘* Mapam: I certainly am not desirous 
of continuing an acquaintance into which 
I was led by false representations, and in 
the course of which I have been almost ab- 
surdly hospitable to persons altogether 
unworthy of my kindness. Yourself and 
niece, and your especial friend, Lord 
George Carruthers, and that unfortunate 
young man, your niece’s lover, were en- 
tertained at my country-house, as my 
guests, for some months. I am here, in 
my own right, by arrangement; and, as [ 
pay more than a proper share of the ex- 
pense of the establishment, I shall stay as 
long as I please, and go when I please. 

‘* In the meantime, as we are about to 
part, certainly forever, I must beg you at 
once to repay me the sum of £150, which 
you have borrowed from me; and I must 
also insist on your letting me have back 
the present of silver which was prepared 
for your niece’s marriage. That you 
should retain it as a perquisite for your- 
self cannot for a moment be thought of, 
however convenient it might be to your- 
self ** Yours, ete., 

‘* kK. Evstace.”’ 


As far as the application for restitution 
went, or indeed in regard to the insult, she 
might as well have written to a milestone. 
Mrs. Carbuncle was much too strong, and 
had fought her battle with the world 
much too long, to regard such word-pelt- 
ing as that. She paid no attention to 
the note, and as she had come to terms 
with the agent of the house, by which she 
was to evacuate it on the following Mon- 
day, a fact which was communicated to 
Lizzie by the servant, she did not much 
regard Lizzie’s threat to remain there. 
She knew, moreover, that arrangements 
were already being made for the journey 
to Scotland. 

Lizzie had come back from the attor- 
ney’s chambers in triumph, and had 
been triumphant when she wrote her note 
to Mrs. Carbuncle; but her elation was 
considerably repressed by a short notice 
which she read in the fashionable even- 
ing paper of the day. She always took 
the fashionable evening paper, and had 
taught herself tu think that life without 


it was impossible. But on this afternoon 
she quarrelled with that fashionable even- 
ing paper forever. The popular and 
well-informed organ of intelligence in 
question informed its readers, that the 
Eustace diamonds—ete., ete. In fact, it 
told the whole story; and then expressed 
a hope that, as the matter had from the 
commencement been one of great interest 
to the public, who had sympathized with 
Lady Eustace deeply as to the loss of her 
diamonds, Lady Eustace would be able to 
explain that part of her conduct which 
certainly, at present, was quite unintel- 
ligible. Lizzie threw the paper from her 
with indignation, asking what right 
newspaper scribblers could have to inter- 
fere with the private affairs of such per- 
sons as herself, 

But on this evening the question of her 
answer to Lord Fawn was the one which 
most interested her. Lord Fawn had 
taken long in the writing of his letter, 
and she was justified in taking what time 
she pleased in answering it; but, for her 
own sake, it had better be answered 
quickly. . She had tried her hand at two 
different replies, and did not at all doubt 
but what she would send the affirmative 
answer, if she were sure that these latter 
discoveries would not alter Lord Fawn’'s 
decision. Lord Fawn had distinctly told 
her that, if she pleased, he would marry 
her. She would please; having bcen 
much troubled by the circumstances of 
the past six months. But then, was it 
not almost a certainty that Lord Fawn 
would retreat from his offer on learning 
the facts which were now so well-known 
as to have been related in the public pa- 
pers? She thought that she would take 
one more night to think of it. 

Alas; she took one night too many. 
On the next morning, while she was still 
in bed, a letter was brought to her from 
Lord Fawn, dated from his club the pre- 
ceding evening. ‘ Lord Fawn presents 
his compliments to Lady Eustace. Lady 
Eustace will be kind enough to under- 
stand that Lord Fawn recedes altogether 
from the proposition made by him in his 
letter to Lady Eustace dated March 28th 
last. Should Lady Eustace think proper 
to call in question the propriety of this 
decision on the part of Lord Fawn, she 
had better refer the question to some 
friend, and Lord Fawn will do the same. 
Lord Fawn thinks it best to express his 
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determination, under no circumstances, 
to communicate again personally with 
Lady Eustace on this subject, or, as far as 
he can see at present, on any other.”’ 

The letter was a blow to her, although 
she had felt quite certain that Lord Fawn 
would have no difficulty in escaping from 
her hands as soon as the story of the dia- 
monds should be made public. It wasa 
blow to her, although she had assured 
herself a dozen times that a marriage with 
such a one as Lord Fawn, a man who had 
not a grain of poetry in his composition, 
would make her unutterably wretched. 
What escape would her heart have had 
from itself in sucha union? This ques- 
tion she had asked herself over and over 
again, and there had been no answer to 
it. But then why had she not been be- 
forehand with Lord Fawn? Why had 
she not rejected his second offer with the 
scorn which such an offer deserved? Ah, 
there was her misfortune; there was her 
fault ! 

But, with Lizzie Eustace, when she 
could not do a thing which it was desira- 
ble that she should be known to have 
done, the next consideration was whether 
she could not so arrange as to seem to 
have done it. The arrival of Lord Fawn’s 
note just as she was about to write to him, 
was unfortunate. But she would still 
write to him, and date her letter before 
the time that his was dated. He proba- 
bly would not believe her date. She 
hardly ever expected to be really believed 
by anybody. But he would have to read 
what she wrote; and writing on this pre- 
tence, she would avoid the necessity of 
alluding to his last letter. 

Neither of the notes which she had by 
her quite suited the occasion, so she wrote 
a third. The former letter in which she 
declined his offer was, she thought, very 
charmingly insolent, and the allusion to 
his lordship’s seullion would have been 
successful, had it been sent on the mo- 
ment, but now a graver letter was re- 
quired ; and the graver letter, the date, of 
which, it will be observed, was the day 
previous to the morning on which she had 
received Lord Fawn’s last note, was as 
follows : 

“Hertrorp St., Wednesday, April 3. 

** My Lorp: I have taken a week to 


answer the letter which your lordship has 
done me the honor of writing to me, be- 


cause I have thought it best to have time 
for consideration in a matter of such im- 
portance. In this I have copied your 
lordship’s official caution. 

**T think I never read a letter so false, 
sounmanly, and so cowardly, as that which 
you have found yourself capable of send- 
ing to me. 

**You became engaged to me when, as 
I admit with shame, I did not know your 
character. You have since repudiated me 
and vilified my name, simply because, 
having found that [ had enemies, and 
being afraid to face them, you wished to 
escape from your engagement. It has 
been cowardice from the beginning to the 
end. Your whole conduct to me has been 
one long, unprovoked insult, studiously 
concocted, because you have feared that 
there might possibly be some trouble for 
you toencounter. Nobody ever heard of 
anything so mean, either in novels or in 
real life. 

** And now you again offer to marry 
me—because you are again afraid. You 
think you will be thrashed, I suppose, if 
you decline to keep your engagement; 
and feel that if you offer to go on with it, 
my friends cannot beat you. You need 
not be afraid. No earthly consideration 
would induce me to be your wife. And 
if any friend of mine should look at you 
as though he meant to punish you, you 
can show him this letter, and make him 
understand that it is I who have refused 
to be your wife, and not you who have 
refused to be my husband. 

‘* K. Eustace.” 


This epistle Lizzie did send, believing 
she could add nothing to its insolence, let 
her study it as she might. And she 
thought, as she read it for the fifth time, 
that it sounded as though it had been 
written before her receipt of the final note 
from himself, and that it would, therefore, 
irritate him the more. 

This was to be the last week of her 
sojourn in town, and then she was to go 
down and bury herself at Portray, with 
no other companionship than that of the 
faithful Macnulty, who had been left in 
Scotland for the last, three months as 
nurse-in-chief to the little heir. She 
must go and give her evidence before the 
magistrate on Friday, as to which she 
had already received an odious slip of 
paper—but Frank would accompany her 
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Other misfortunes had passed off so light- 
ly that she hardly dreaded this. She did 
not quite understand why she was to be 
so banished, and thought much on the 
subject. She had submitted herself to 
Frank's advice when first she had begun 
to fear that her troubles would be insu- 
perable. Her troubles were now disap- 
pearing ; and, as for Frank—what was 
Frank to her, that she should obey him? 
Neverthéless, her trunks were being al- 
ready packed, and she knew that she 
must go. He was to accompany her on 
her journey, and she would still have one 
more chance with him, 

As she was thinking of all this, Mr. 
Emilius, the clergyman, was announced, 
In her loneliness she was delighted to re- 
ceive any Visitor, aud she knew that Mr. 
Emilius would be at least courteous to 
her. When he had seated himself, he at 
once began to talk about the misfortune 
of the unaccomplished marriage, and in a 
very low voice hinted that from the begin- 
ning to end there had been something 
wrong. He had always fearedthat an al- 
liance based on a footing that was so 
openly “ pecuniary ’’—he declared that 
the word pecuniary expressed his meaning 
better than any other epithet—could not 
lead to matrimonial happiness. ‘* We all 
know,”’ said he, ** that our dear friend, 
Mrs. Carbuncle, had views of her own, 
quite distinct from her niece’s happiness, 
1 have the greatest possible respect for 
Mrs. Carbuncle, and I may say esteem ; 
but it is impossible to live long in any de- 
gree of intimacy with Mrs. Carbuncle 
without seeing that she is—-mercenary.”’ 

‘*Mercenary! indeed she is,’’ said 
Lizzie. 

**You have observed it? Oh, yes; it 
is so, and it casts a shadow over a charac- 
ter which otherwise has so much to 
charm,”’ 

** She is the most insolent and the most 
ungrateful woman that 1 ever heard of! ’’ 
exclaimed Lizzie with energy. Mr. Emil 
ius opened his eyes, but did not contradict 
her assertion. ‘‘ As you have mentioned 
her name, Mr. Emilius, I must tell you. 
I have done everything for that woman, 
You know how I treated her down in 
Seotland.”’ 

‘* With a splendid hospitality,’ 
Mr. Enmilius. 

‘** Of course she did not pay for any- 
thing there.”’ 


’ 
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‘Ohno!’ The idea of any on> being 
called upon to pay for what one ate and 
drank at a friend’s house was peculiarly 
painful to Mr. Emilius. 

** And I have paid for everything here. 
That is to say, we have made an arrange- 
ment, very much in ber favor. And she 
has borrowed large sums of money from 
me.”’ 

‘‘Tam not at all surprised at that,” 
said Mr. Emilius. 

** And when that poor unfortunate girl, 
her niece, was to be married to poor Sir 
Griffin Tewett, 1 gave her a whole service 
of plate.” 

‘* What unparalleled generosity ! ”’ 

** Would you believe she has taken the 
whole for her own base purposes? And 
then what do you think she has done?”’ 

‘* My dear Lady Eustace, hardly any- 
thing would astonish me.”’ 

Lizzie suddenly found a difficulty in de- 
scribing to her friend the fact that Mrs. 
Carbuncle was endeavoring to turn her 
out of the house, without also alluding to 
her own troubles about the robbery. ‘‘ She 
has actually told me,’’ she continued, 
‘* that I must leave the house without a 
day’s warning. But I believe the truth 
is, that she has run so much into debt 
that she cannot remain ! ”’ 

‘** | know that she is very much in debt, 
Lady Eustace.’’ 

** But she owed me some civility. In- 
stead of that, she has treated me with 
nothing but insolence. And why, do you 
think? It is all because I would not al- 
low her to take that poor, insane young 
woman to Portray Castle.’’ 

** You don’t mean that she asked to go 
there?” 

** She did, though.” 

**T never heard such impertinence in 
my life—never,’’ said Mr. Emilius, again 
opening his eyes and shaking his head. 

**She proposed that I should ask them 
both down to Portray, for—for—of course 
it would have been almost forever. 1 
don’t know how I should have got rid of 
them. And that poor young woman is 
mad, you know—quite mad. She never 
recovered herse!f after that morning. Oh, 
what I have suffered about that unhappy 
marriage, and the cruel, cruel way in 
which Mrs. Carbuncle urged it on. Mr 
Emilius, you can’t conceive the scenes 
which have been acted in this house dur- 
ing the last month. It has been dreadful! 
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I wouldn’t go through such a time again 
fur anything that could be offered to me. 
It has made me so ill that 1 am obliged to 
go down te Scotland to recruit my 
health.” 

‘*T heard that you were going to Scot- 
land, and I wished to have an opportunity 
of saying just a word to you in private 
before you left.”’ Mr. Enmilius had 
thought a good deal about this interview, 
and had prepared himself for it with con- 
siderable care. He knew, with tolerable 
accuracy, the whole story of the necklace, 
having discussed it with Mrs, Carbuncle, 
who, as the reader will remember, had 
been told the tale by Lord George. He 
was aware of the engagement with Lord 
Fawn, and of the growing intimacy which 
had existed between Lord George and Liz- 
zie. He had been watchful, diligent, pa- 
tient, and had at last become hopeful. 
When he learned that his beloved was 
ebout to start fur Scotland, he felt that it 
would be well that he should strike a 
blow before she went. As to a journey 
down to Ayrshire, that would be nothing 
to one so enamored as was Mr. Emilius; 
and he would not scruple to show himself 
at the castle door without invitation. 
Whatever may have been his deficiencies, 
Mr. Emilius did not lack the courage 
needed to carry such an enterprise as this 
to a happy conclusion. As far as pluck 
and courage might serve a man, he was 
well served by his own gifts. He could, 
without a blush, or a quiver in his voice, 
have asked a duchess to marry him, with 
ten times Lizzie’s income. He had now 
considered deeply whether, with the view 
of prevailing, it would be better that he 
should allude to the lady’s trespasses in 
regard to the diamonds, or that he should 
pretend to be in ignorance; and he had 
determined that ultimate success might, 
with most probability, be aehieved by a 
bold declaration of the truth. ‘*I know 
how desperately you must be in want of 
some one to help you through your troub- 
les, and [ know also that your grand 
lovers will avoid you because of what you 
have done, and therefore you had better 
take meat once. Take me, and I'll bring 
you through everything. Refuse me, and 
I'll crush you.”? Such were the argu- 
ments which Mr. Emilius had determined 
to use, and such the language—of course 
with some modifications. He was now 
commencing his work, and was quite re- 
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solved to leave no stone unturned in car- 
rying it to a successful issue. He drew 
his chair nearer to Lizzie as he announced 
his desire for a private interview, and 
leaned over toward her with his two 
hands closed together between his knees. 
He was a dark, hookey-nosed, well-made 
man, with an exuberance of greasy hair, 
who would have been considered hand- 
some by many women had there not been 
something, almost amounting to a squint, 
amiss with one of his eyes. When he 
was preaching it could hardly be seen, but 
in the closeness of private conversation it 
was disagreeable. 

** Oh, indeed ;’’ said Lizzie, with a look 
of astonishment, perfectly well-assumed. 
She had already begun to consider wheth- 
er, after all, Mr. Emilius—would do. 

= Yes; Lady Eustace; it is so. You 
and I have known each other now for 
many months, and 1 have received thie 
most unaffected pleasure from the ac- 
quaintance, may I not say from the inti- 
macy, which has sprung up between us?’ 
Lizzie did not forbid the use of the pleas- 
ant word, but merely bowed. ‘1 think 
that as a devoted friend and a clergyman, 
I shall not be thought to be intruding on 
private ground in saying that cireumstan- 
ces have made me aware of the details of 
the robberies by which you have been so 
cruelly persecuted.’”? So the man had 
come about the diamonds and not to make 
an offer! Lizzie raised her eyebrows, and 
bowed her head with the slightest possi- 
ble motion. “I do not know how far 
your friends or the public may condemn 
you, but "ag 

** My friends don’t condemn me at all, 
sir.”’ 

**T am so glad to hear it! 

se Nobody has dared to condemn me ex- 
cept this impudent woman here, who 
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wants an excuse fur not paying me what 
she owes me.”’ 

‘*T am delighted. I was going to ex- 
plain that although 1 am aware you have 
infringed the letter of the law, and made 
yourself liable to proceedings which may, 
perhaps, be unpleasant——”’ 

**T ain’t liable to anything unpleasant 
at all, Mr. Emilius.”’ 

‘*'Then my mind is greatly relieved. I 
was about to remark, having heard in the 
outer world that there were those who 
ventured to accuse you of—of perju- 
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‘* Nobody has dared to accuse me of 
anything. What makes you come here 
and say such things? ”’ 

**Ah, Lady Eustace. It is because 
these calumnies are spoken so openly be- 
hind your back,’’ 

‘* Who speaks them? Mrs. Carbuncle 
and Lord George Carruthers, my ene- 
mies.”’ 

Mr. Emilius was beginning to feel that 
he was not making progress, ‘* I was on 
the point of observing to you that, accord- 
ing to the view of the matter which I asa 
clergyman have taken, you were altogeth- 
er justified in the steps which you took for 
the protection of property which was your 
own, but which had been attacked by de- 
signing persons.”’ 

‘© Of course I was justified,’’ said Liz- 
zie. 

** You know best, Lady Eustace, wheth- 
er any assistance I ean offer will avail you 
anything.” 

‘1 don’t want any assistance, Mr. Emi- 
lius, thank you.’’ 

‘**T certainly have been given to under- 
stand that they who ought to stand by you 
with the closest devotion have, in this pe- 
riod of what | may, perhaps, call—tribula- 
tion, deserted your side with cold selfish- 
ness.”’ 

‘* But there isn’t any tribulation, and 
nobody has deserted my side.”’ 

**T was told that Lord Fawn—— 

** Lord Fawn is an idiot.” 

* Quite so; no doubt.”’ 

** And I have deserted him. I wrote to 
him this very morning in answer to a 
pressing letter from him to renew our en- 
gagement, to tell him that that was out 
of the question. I despise Lord Fawn, 
and my heart never can be given where 
my respect does not accompany it.’’ 

‘© A noble sentiment, Lady Eustace, 
which I reciprocate completely. And 
now, to come to what I may call the inner 
purport of my visit to you this morning— 
the sweet cause of my attendance on you, 
let me assure you that I should not now 
offer you my heart unless with my heart 


went the most perfect respect and esteem 
’ 
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which any man ever felt for a woman.’ 
Mr. Emilius had found the necessity of 
coming to the point by some direct road, 
as the lady had refused to allow him to 
lead up to it in the manner he had pro- 
posed to himself. He still thought that 
what he had said might be efficacious, as 
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he did not for a moment believe her asser- 
tions as to her own friends and the non- 
existence of any trouble as to the oaths 
which she had falsely sworn; but she 
varried the matter with a better courage 
than he had expected to find, and drove 
him out of his intended line of approach, 
He had, however, seized his opportunity 
without losing much time. 

‘*What on earth do you mean, Mr. 
Emilius?”’ 

‘*T mean to lay my heart, my hand, my 
fortunes, my profession, my career at your 
feet. I make bold to say of myself that I 
have by my own unaided eloquence and 
intelligence, won for myself a great posi- 
tion in this swarming metropolis, Lady 
Eustace, I know your great rank, | feel 
your transcendent beauty, ah, too acute- 
ly. I have been told that you are rich; 
but I, myself, who venture to approach 
you as a suitor for your hand, am also 
somebody in the world. The blood that 
runs in my veins is as illustrious as your 
own, having descended to me from the 
great and ancient nobles of my native 
country. The profession which | have 
adopted is the grandest which ever filled 
the heart of man with aspirations. I 
have barely turned my thirty-seeond year, 
and I am known as the greatest preacher 
of my day, though I preach in a language 
which is not my own. Your House of 
Lords would be open to me as a spiritual 
peer would I condescend to come to terms 
with those who crave the assistance which 
I could give them. I can move the masses, 
I can touch the hearts of men. And in 
this great assemblage of mankind which 
you call London, I can choose my own so- 
ciety, among the highest of the land. 
Lady Eustace, will you share with me my 
career and my fortunes? I ask you be- 
cause you are the only woman whom my 
heart has stuoped to love.”’ 

The man was a nasty, greasy, lying, 
squinting Jew preacher; an impostor, 
over forty years of age, whose greatest so- 
cial success had been achieyed when, 
through the agency of Mrs. Carbuncie, he 
made his way into Portray Castle. He 
was about as near an English mitre as had 
been that great man of a past generation, 
the Deputy Shepherd. He was a creature 
to loathe, because he was greasy and a 
liar and an impostor. But there was a 
certain manliness in him. He was not 
afraid of the woman ; and in pleading his 
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cause with her he could stand up for him- 
self courageously. He had studied his 
speech, and having studied it he knew 
how to utter the words. He did not 
blush nor stammer nor cringe. Of grand- 
father or grandmother belonging to him- 
self he had probably never heard, but 
he could so speak of his noble ancestors 
as to produce belief in Lizzie’s mind; 
and almost succeeded in convincing her 
that he was, by the consent of mankind, 
the greatest preacher of the day. While 
he was making his speech she almost 
liked his squint. She certainly liked the 
grease and nastiness. Presuming, as she 
naturally did, that something of what he 
said was false, she liked the lies. There 
was a dash of poetry about him; and po- 
etry, as she thought, was not compatible 
with humdrum truth. A man, to be a 
man in her eyes, should be able to swear 
that all his geese are swans; should be 
able to reckon his swans by the dozen, 
though he have not a feather belonging to 
him, even from a goose’s wing. She liked 
his audacity ; and then when he was mak- 
ing love he was not afraid of talking out 
boldly about his heart. Nevertheless he 
was only Mr. Emilius the clergyman ; and 
she had means of knowing that his income 
. was not generous. Though she admired 
his manner and his language, she was 
quite aware that he was in pursuit of her 
money; and, from the moment in which 
she first understood his object, she was re- 
solved that she would never become the 
wife of Mr. Emilius as long as there was 
a hope as to Frank Greystock. 
*¢T was told, Mr. Emilius.”’ she said, 
** that you, some time since, had a wite.”’ 
** It was a falsehood, Lady Eustace. 
From motives of pure charity I gave a 
home toa distant cousin. I was then in 
a land of strangers, and my life was mis- 
interpreted. I made no complaint, but 
sent the lady back to her native country. 
My compassion could supply her wants 
there as well as here.”’ 
**'Then you still support her?’ 
Mr. Emilius, thinking there might be 
danger in asserting that he was subject 
to such an encumbrance, replied, ‘‘I did 
do so, till she found a congenial home as 
the wife of an honest man,”’ 
“*Oh, indeed. I’m quite glad to hear 
that.’’ 
** And now, Lady Eustace, may I ven- 
ture to hope for a favorable answer ?”’ 
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Upon this, Lizzie made him a speech as 
long, and almost as well-turned as his own. 
Her heart had of late been subject to 
many vicissitudes. She had lost the 
dearest husband that a woman had ever 
worshipped. She had yentured, for pur- 
poses with reference to her child, which 
she could not now explain, to think once 
again of matrimony with a person of high 
rank, who had turned out to be un- 
worthy of her. She had receded (Lizzie, 
as she said this, acted the part of reced 
ing. with a fine expression of scornful face) 
and after that she was unwilling to enter- 
tain any further idea of marriage. Upon 
hearing this, Mr. Emilius bowed low, and 
before the street door was closed against 
him had begun to calculate how much a 
journey to Scotland would cost him, 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
LIZZIE AT THE POLICE-COURT, 

On the Wednesday and Thursday Liz- 
zie had been triumphant; for she had 
certainly come out unscathed from Mr, 
Camperdown’s chambers, and a lady may 
surely be said to triumph when a yentleman 
lays his hand, his heart, his fortunes, and 
all that he has got, at her feet; but 
when the Friday came, though she was 
determined to be brave, her heart did 
sink within her bosom. She understood 
well that she would be called upon to ad- 
mit in public the falseness of the oaths 
she had sworn upon two occasions; and 
that, though she would not be made amen- 
able to any absolute punishment for her 
perjury, she would be subject to very 
damaging remarks from the magistrate, 
and, probably, also from some lawyers em- 
ployed to defend the prisoners. She went 
to bed in fairly good spirits, but in the 
morning she was cowed and unhappy. 
She dressed herself from head to foot in 
black, and prepared for herself a heavy, 
black veil. She had ordered from the 
livery-stable a brougham for the occasion, 
thinking it wise to avoid the display of 
her own carriage. She breakfasted early, 
and then took a large glass of wine to 
support her, When Frank called for her, 
at a quarter to ten, she was quite ready, 
and grasped his hand almost without a 
word. But she looked into his face with 
her eyes filled with tears. ‘ It will svon 
be over,” he said. She pressed his hand 
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and made him a sign, to show that she was 
ready to fullow him to the dvor. *‘* The 
cuse will come on at once,’’ he said, ‘‘ so 
that you will not be kept waiting.” 

** Qh, you are so good; so good to me.”’ 
She pressed his arm, and did not speak 
again till they reached the police-court, 

There was a great crowd about the of- 
fice, which was in a little by-street, and 
so circumstanced that Lizzie’s brougham 
could hardly make its way up to the door. 
But way was at once made for her when 
Frank handed her out of it, and the police- 
men about the place were as courteous to 
her as though she had been the Lord 
Chancellor's wife. Evil-doing will be 
spuken of with bated breath and soft 
words even by policemen, when the evil- 
doer comes in a carriage and with a 
title. Lizzie was led at once into a pri- 
vate room, and told that she would be 
kept there only a very few minutes. 
Frank made his way into the court and 
found that two magistrates had just seated 
themselves on the One would 
have sufficed for the occasion ; but this was 
a case of great interest, and even police- 
magistrates are human in their interests. 
Greystock was allowed to get round ta the 
bench and whisper a word or two to the 
gentleman who was to preside. The mag- 
istrate nodded his head, and the case 
began. 

The unfortunate Mr. Benjamin had 
been sent back in durance vile from Vien- 
na, and was present in the court. With 
him, as joint malefactor, stood Mr. Smiler, 
the great housebreaker, a huge, ugly, res- 
olute-looking scoundrel, possessed of enor- 
mous strength, who was very intimately 
known to the police, with whom he had 
had various dealings since he had been 
turned out upon the town to earn his 
bread some fifteen years before. Indeed, 
long before that he had known the police 
—as far as his memory went back he had 
always known them. But the sportive 
industry of his boyish years was not now 
counted up against him. In the last fif- 
teen years his biography had been written 
with all the accuracy due to the achieve- 
ments of a great man; and during those 
Jhundred and eighty months he had spent 
over one hundred in prison, and had been 
convicted twenty-three times. He was 
now growing old, as a thief, and it was 
thought by his friends that he would he 
settled for life in some quiet retreat. Mr. 
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Benjamin was a very respectable-looking 
man of about fifty, with slightly grizzled 
hair, with excellent black clothes, and 
showing, by a surprised air, his aston- 
ishment at finding himself in such a posi- 
tion. He spoke constantly, both to his at- 
torney and to the barrister who was to 
show cause why he should not be com- 
mitted, and throughout the whole morn- 
ing was very busy. Smiler, who was 
quite at home, and who understood his 
position, never said a word to any one. 
He stood, perfectly straight, looking at 
the magistrate, and never for a moment 
leaning on the rail before him during the 
four hours that the case consumed. Once, 
when his friend, Billy Cann, was brought 
into court to give evidence against him, 
dressed up to the eyes, serene and sleek, as 
when we saw him once befvre at the 
** Rising Sun,’’ in Meek street, Smiler 
turned a glance upon him which, to the 
eyes of all present, contained 2 threat of 
most bloody revenge. But Billy knew the 
advantages of his situation, and nodded at 
his old comrade, and smiled. His old 
comrade was very much stronger than he, 
and possessed of many natural advan- 
tages; but, perhaps, upon the whole, his 
old comrade had been the less intelligent 
thief of the two. It was thus that the 
by-standers read the meaning of Billy’s 
smnile, 

The case was opened very shortly and 
very clearly by the gentleman who was 
employed for the prosecution. It would 
all, he said, have laid in a nut-shell, had 
it not been complicated by a previous rob- 
bery at Carlisle. Were it necessary, he 
said, there would be no difficulty in con- 
victing the prisoners for that offence also, 
but it had been thought advisable to con- 
fine the prosecution to the act of burglary 
committed in Hertford street. He stated 
the facts of what had happened at Car- 
lisle, merely for explanation, but would 
state nothing that could not be proven. 
Then he told all that the reader knows 
about the iron box. But the diamonds 
were not then inthe box ; and he told that 
story also, treating Lizzie with great ten- 
derness as he did so. Lizzie, all this 
time, was sitting behind her veil in the pri- 
yate room, and did not hear a word of what 
was going on, Then he came to the rob- 
bery in Hertford street. He would prove 
by Lady Eustace that the diamonds were 
left by her ina locked desk, were so de- 
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posited, though all her friends believed 
them to have been taken at Carlisle; and 
he would, moreover, prove by accom- 
plices that they were stolen by two men, 
the younger prisoner at the bar being one 
of them, and the witness who would be 
adduced, the other ; that they were given 
up by these men to the elder prisoner, 
and that a certain sum had been paid by 
him for the execution of the two rob- 
beries. There was much more of it; but 
to the reader, who knows all, it would be 
but @ thrice-tuld tale. He then said that 
he first proposed to take the evidence of 
Lady Eustace, the lady who had been in 
possession of the diamonds when they 
were stolen. Then Frank Greystock left 
the court, and returned with poor Lizzie 
on his arm, 

She was handed to a chair, and, after 
she was sworn, was told that she might 
sit down; but she was requested to re- 
move her veil, which she had replaced as 
soon as she had kissed the book. The 
first question asked her was very easy. 
Did she remember the night at Carlisle? 
Would she tell the history of what oc- 
curred on that night? When the box was 
stolen, were the diamonds in it? No; 
she had taken the diamonds out for se- 
curity, and had kept them under her pil- 
low. Then came a bitter moment, in 
which she had to confess her perjury be- 
fore the Carlisle bench; but even that 
seemed to pass off smoothly. The magis- 
trate asked one severe question. ‘‘ Do 
you mean to say, Lady Eustace, that you 
gave false evidence on that occasion, 
knowing it to be false?"’ ‘1 was in 
such a state, sir, from fear, that I did not 
know what I was saying,”’ exclaimed Liz- 
zie, bursting into tears, and stretching 
forth toward the bench her two clasped 
hands with the air of a suppliant. From 
that moment the magistrate was alto- 
gether on her side, and so were the pub- 
lic. Poor, ignorant, ill-used young crea- 
ture; and then so lovely! That was the 
general feeling. But she had not as yet 
come’ beneath the harrow of that learned 
gentleman on the other side, whose best 
talents were due to Mr. Benjamin, Then 
she told all she knew about the other rob- 
bery. She certainly had not said, when 
examined on that occasion, that the dia- 
monds had then been taken. She had 
omitted to name the diamonds in her 
catalogue of the things stulen; but she 


was sure that she had never said that they 
were not then taken. She had said noth- 
ing about the diamonds, knowing them 
to be her own, and preferring to lose 
them, to the trouble of again referring to 
the night at Carlisle. Such was her evi- 
dence for the prosecution, and then she 
was turned over to the very learned and 
very acute gentleman whom Mr. Benja- 
min had hired for his defence, or rather, 
to show cause why he should not be sent 
for trial. 

It must be owned that poor Lizzie did 
receive from his hands some of that pun- 
ishment which she certainly deserved. 
This acute and learned gentleman seemed 
to possess for the occassion the blandest 
and most dulcet voice that ever was be- 
stowed upon an English barrister. He 
addressed Lady Eustace with the softest 
words, as though he hardly dared to speak 
to a woman so eminent for wealth, rank, 
and beauty; but nevertheiess he asked 
her some very disagreeable questions. 
** Was he to understand that she went of 
her own will before the bench of magis- 
trates at Carlisle, with the view of ena- 
bling the police to capture certain persons 
for stealing certain jewels, while she knew 
that the jewels were actually in her own 
possession ?’’ Lizzie, confounded by the 
softness of his voice as joined to the harsh- 
ness of the question, could hardly under- 
stand him, and he repeated it thrice, be- 
coming every time more and more mellif- 
luous, ‘*‘ Yes,” said Lizzie at last. 
** Yes?”? he asked. ‘* Yes,’’ said Lizzie. 
** Your ladyship did send the Cumberland 
police after men for stealing jewels which 
were in your ladyship’s own hands when 
you swore the information?’’ ‘* Yes,”’ 
said Lizzie. ** And your ladyship knew 
that the information was untrue?’’ 
**Yes,”’ said Lizzie. ‘* And the police 
were pursuing the men for many weeks ?”’ 
** Yes,’’ said Lizzie. ‘* On your informa- 
tion?’ ‘* Yes,’’ said Lizzie, through her 
tears. ‘** And your ladyship knew, all the 
time, that the poor men were altogether 
innocent of taking the jewels?” ‘* But 
they took the box,’ said Lizzie, through 
her tears. ‘* Yes,’’ said the acute and 
learned gentleman, ‘‘ somebody took your 
ladyship’s iron box out of the room, and 
you swore that the diamonds had been 
taken. Was it not the fact that legal 
proceedings were being taken against you 
for the recovery of the diamonds by per- 
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pons who claimed the property?’ ‘* Yes,”* 
said Lizzie. ‘* And these persons with- 
drew their proceedings as soon as they 
heard that the diamonds had been stolen? ”’ 

Soft as he was in his manner, he nearly 
reduced Lizzie Eustace to fainting, It 
seemed to her that the questions would 
neverend. It was in vain that the mag- 
istrate pointed out to the learned gentle- 
man that Lady Eustace had confessed her 
own false swearing, both at Carlisle and 
in London, a dozen times, for he continued 
his questions over and over again, harp- 
ing chiefly on the affair at Carlisle, and 
saying very little as to the second robbery 
in Hertford street. His idea was to make 
it appear that Lizzie, had arranged the 
robbery with the view of defrauding Mr. 
Camperdown, and that Lord George Car- 
ruthers was her accomplice. He even 
asked her, almost in a whisper, and with 
the sweetest smile, whether she was not 
engaged to marry Lord George. When 
Lizzie denied this, he still suggested that 
some such alliance might be in contem- 
plation. Upon this, Frank Greystock 
called upon the magistrate to defend Lady 
Eustace from such unnecessary vulgarity, 
and there was a scenein the court. Lizzie 
did not like the scene, but it helped to pro- 
tect her from the contemplation of the pub- 
lic, who, of course, were much gratified by 
high words between two barristers. 

Lady Eustace was forced to remain in 
the private room during the examination 
of Patience Crabstick and Mr. Cann, and 
so did not hear it. Patience was a most 
obdurate and difficult witness—extremely 
averse to say evil of herself, and on that 
account unworthy of the good things 
which she had received. But Billy Cann 
was charming—graceful, communicative, 
and absolutely accurate. There was no 
shaking him. ‘The learned and acute 
gentleman who tried to tear him in pieces 
could do nothing with him. He was ask- 
ed whether he had not been a professional 
thief for ten years. ‘* Tenor twelve,”’ said 
he. Did he expect that any juryman 
would believe him on his oath? ‘* Not 
unless I am fully corroborated.’”’ ‘* Can 
you look that man in the face—that man 
who is at any rate so much honester than 
yourself?’’ asked the learned gentleman 
with pathos. Billy said that he thought 
he could, and the way in which he smiled 
upon Smiler caused a roar through the 
whole court. 


The two men were, asa matter of course, 
committed for trial at the Central Crimi- 
nal Court, and Lizzie Eustace was bound 
by certain penalties to come forward when 
called upon, and give her evidence again. 

‘*T am glad that it is over,’’ said Frank, 
as he left her at Mrs. Carbuncle’s hall 
door. 

**Oh Frank, dearest Frank, where 
should I be if it were not fur you?” 





CHAPTER LXXV. 
LORD GEORGE GIVES HIS REASONS, 

Lavy Evstace did‘not leave the house 
during the Saturday and Sunday, and en- 
gaged herself exclusively with preparing 
for her journey. She had no further in- 
terview with Mrs. Carbuncle, but there 
were messages between them, and even 
notes were written. They resulted in 
nothing. Lizzie was desirous of getting 
back the spoons and forks, and, if possi- 
ble, some of her money. ‘The spoons and 
forks were out of Mrs. Carbuncle’s power 
—in Albemarle street—and the money had, 
of course, been spent. Lizzie might have 
saved herself the trouble, had it not been 
that it was a pleasure to her to insult her 
late friend, even though, in doing so, new 
insults were heaped upon her own head. 
As for the trumpery spoons, they—so said 
Mrs. Carbuncle—were the property of Miss 
Roanoke, having been made _ ver to her, 
unconditionally, long before the wedding, 
as a part of a separate pecuniary transac- 
tion. Mrs, Carbuncle had no power of 
disposing of Miss Roanoke’s property. 
As to the money which Lady Eustace 
claimed, Mrs. Carbuncle asserted that, 
when the final accounts should be made 
up between them, it would be found that 
there was a considerable balance due to 
Mrs. Carbuncle; but even were there 
anything due to Lady Eustace, Mrs. Car- 
buncle would decline to pay it, as she was 
informed that all moneys possessed by 
Lady Eustace were now confiscated to the 
Crown by reasons of the PERJURLES— 
the word was doubly scored in Mrs, Car- 
buncle’s note—which Lady Eustace had 
committed. This, of course, was unpleas- 
ant; but Mrs. Carbuncle did not have 
the honors of the battle all to herself, 
Lizzie also said some unpleasant things 
which, perhaps, were the more unpleasant 
because they were true. Mrs. Carbuncle 
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had come pretty nearly to the end of her 
career, Whereas Lizzie’s income, in spite 
of her perjuries, was comparatively un- 
touched. The undoubted mistress of Por- 
tray Castle, and mother of the Sir Florian 
Eustace of the day, could still despise 
and look down upon Mrs, Carbuncle, al- 
though she were known to have told fibs 
about the family diamonds, 

Lord George always came to Hertford 
street on a Sunday, and Lady Eustace left 
word for him, with the servant, that she 
would be glad to see him before her jour- 
ney into Scotland, ‘* Goes to-morrow, 
does she?’ said Lord George to the ser- 
vant. ‘** Well, I’ll see her.’’ And he 
was shown up to her room before he went 
to Mrs. Carbuncle. 

Lizzie, in sending for him, had some 
half-formed idea of a romantic farewell, 
The man, she thought, had behaved very 
badly to her; had accepted very much 
from her hands, and had refused to give 
her anything in return; had become the 
first repository of her great secret, and 
had placed no mutual confidence in her. 
He had been harsh to her, and unjust; 
and then, too, he had declined to be in 
love with her! She was full of spite 
against Lord George, and would have 
been glad to injure him; but, nevertheless, 
there would be some excitement in a fare- 
well, in which some mock affection might 
be displayed—and she would have an op- 
portunity of abusing Mrs. Carbuncle. 

** So you are off to-morrow ?”’ said Lord 
George, taking his place on the rug before 
her fire, and looking down at her with 
his head a little on one side. Lizzie’s 
anger against the man chiefly arose from 
a feeling that he treated her with all a 
Corsair’s freedom without any of a Cor- 
sair’s tenderness. She could have for- 
given the want of deferential manner, 
had there been any devotion—but Lord 
George was both impudent and indif- 
ferent. 

**Yes,”’ she said. * Whank goodness, 
I shall get out of this frightful place to- 
morrow, and soon have once more a roof 
What an ex- 
perience I have had since I have been 


of my own over my head. 


here ! 

** We have all had an experience,”’ said 
Lord George, still looking at her with 
that half-comie turn of his face—almost 
as though he were investigating some 
curious animai of which so remarkable a 


specimen had never before come under 
his notice. 

‘*No woman ever intended to show a 
more disinterested friendship than | have 
done ; and what has been my return?’’ 

** You mean to me—disinterested friend- 
ship to me?’’ And Lord George tapped 
his breast lightly with his fingers. His 
head was still a little on one side, and 
there was still the smile upon his face. 

**] was alluding particularly to Mrs. 
Carbuncle.”’ 

‘*Lady Eustace, 1 cannot take charge 
of Mrs. Carbuncle’s friendships. I have 
enough to do to look after my own. If 
you have any complaint to make against 
me, I will at least listen to it.”’ 

** God knows I do not want to make 
complaints,’’ said Lizzie, covering her 
face with her hands, 

** They don’t do much good—do they? 
It’s better to take people as you find ‘em, 
and then make the best of ’em. They’re 
a queer lot; ain’t they—the sort of peo- 
ple one meets about in the world ?”’ 

**T don’t knuw what you mean by that, 
Lord Ge ree.’’ 

** Just what you were saying when you 
talked of* your experiences. These expe- 
riences do surprise one. I have knocked 
about the world a great deal, and would 
have almost said that nothing would sur- 
prise me. You are no more than a child 
to me, but you have surprised me.”’ 

**] hope I have not injured you, Lord 
George.”’ 

** Do you remember how you rode to 
hounds the day your cousin took that 
other man’s horse? That surprised me.’’ 

**Oh, Lord George, that was the hap- 
piest day of my life. How little happi- 
ness there is for people! ”’ 

‘* And when Tewett got that girl to 
say she’d marry him, the coolness with 
which you bore all the abomination of it 
in your house—for people who were noth- 
ing to you; that surprised me! ”’ 

‘*T meant to be so kind to you all.” 

** And when I found that you always 
travelled with ten thousand pounds’ worth 
of diamonds in a box, that surprised me . 
very much. I thought that you were a 
very dangerous companion.” 

‘* Pray don’t talk about the horrid 
necklace. ”’ 

‘‘Then came the robbery, and you 
seemed to lose your diamonds without be- 
ing atall unhappy about ihem. Of course, 
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we understand that now.’’ On hearing 
this, Lizzie smiled, but did not say a 
word, ‘‘ Then I perceived that I—I was 
suppcsed to be the thief. You—you your- 
self couldn’t have suspected me of taking 
the diamonds, because—because you'd 
got them, you know, all safe in your 
pocket. But you might as well own the 
truth now. Didn’t you think that it was 
I who stole the box ?”’ 

“T wish it had been you,” said Lizzie 
laughing. 

** All that surprised me. The police 
were watching me every day as a cat 
watches a mouse, and thought that they 
surely had got the thief when they found 
that I had dealings with Benjamin. Well, 
you—you were laughing at me in your 
sleeve all the time.” 

** Not laughing, Lord George.” 

“ Yes you were. You had got the ker- 
nel yourself, and thought that I had taken 
all the trouble to crack the nut and had 
found myself with nothing but the shell, 
Then, when you found you couldn’t eat the 
kernel, that you couldn’t get rid of the 
swag without assistance, you came to me 
to help you. I began to think then that 
you were too many for all of us, By 
Jove, I did! Then I heard of the second 
robbery, and, of course, I thought you 
had managed that too.’’ 

**Oh no,” said Lizzie. 

‘Unfortunately you didn’t; but I 
thought you did. And you thought that 
I had done it! Mr. Benjamin was too 
clever for us both, and now he is going te 
have penal servitude for the rest of his 
life. I wonder who will be the better of 
itall. Who'll have the diamonds at 
last ? *’ 

‘*T do not in the least care. I hate the 
diamonds. Of course I would not give 
them up, because they were my own.”’ 

‘“‘ The end seems to be that you have 
lost your property, and sworn ever so 
many false oaths, and have brought all 
your friends into trouble, and have got 
nothing by it. What was the good of 
being so clever? ’”’ 

‘*You need not come here to tease me, 
Lord George.”’ 

**T came here because.you sent for me. 
There’s my poor friend, Mrs. Carbuncle, 
declares that all her credit is destroyed, 
and her niece unable to marry, and her 
house taken away from her—all because 
of her connection with you.” 
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‘*Mrs . Carhuncle is—is—is—. Oh, 
Lord George, don’t you know what she 
is ? ” 

‘** T know that Mrs. Carbuncle is in a very 
bad way, and that that girl has gone crazy, 
and that poor Griff has taken himself off to 
Japan, and that 1 am so knocked about 
that I don’t know where to go ; and some- 
how it seems all to have come from your 
little manceuvres, You see we have all 
of us been made remarkable; haven’t 
we ? 9 

**You are always remarkable, Lord 
George.”’ 

‘* And it is all your doing. To be sure 
you have lost your diamonds for your 
pains. I wouldn’t mind it so much if any- 
body were the better for it I shouldn’t 
have begrudged even Benjamin the pull, 
if he’d got it.” 

He stood there, still looking down upon 
her, speaking with a sarcastic submissive 
tone, and, as she felt, intending to be se- 
vere to her. Though she believed that 
she hated him, she would have liked to 
get up some show of an affectionate fare- 
well; some scene, in which there might 
have been tears, and tenderness, and po- 
etry, and perhaps a parting caress; but 
with his jeering words and sneering face, 
he was as hard asarock. He was now 
silent, but still looking down upon her as 
he stood motionless on the rug, so that 
she was compelled to speak again. ‘) 
sent for you, Lord George, because I did 
not like the idea of parting with you for 
ever, without one word of adieu.” 

‘* You are going to tear yourself away, 
are you?”’ 

‘*T am going to Portray on Monday.’ 

‘* And never coming back any more? 
You'll be up here before the season is over, 
with fifty more wonderful schemes in your 
little head. So Lord Fawn is done with, 
is he?” 

‘**T have told Lord Fawn that nothing 
shall induce me ever to see him again.”’ 

** And cousin Frank?” 

‘* My cousin attends me down to Scct- 
land.”’ 

‘**Oh—h. That makes it altogether 
another thing. He attends you down to 
Scotland, does he? Does Mr. Emilius go 
too?” 


‘*T believe you are trying to insult me, 


, 


sir. 
**You can’t expect but what a man 
should be a little jealous, when he has 
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been so completely cut out himself. There 
was a time, you know, when even cousin 
Frank wasn'ta better fellow than myself.”’ 

**Much you thought about it, Lord 
George.”’ 

*“*Well—I did. I thought about it a 
good deal, my lady. And 1 liked the idea 
of it very much.” Lizzie pricked up her 
ears. In spite of all his harshness, could 
it be that he should be the Corsair still ? 
‘*l_amarambling, uneasy, ill-to-do sort of 
man, butstill [ thought aboutit. You are 
pretty, you know—uncommonly pretty.”’ 

** Don't, Lord George.”’ 

** And I’ll acknowledge that the income 
goes formuch. I[ suppose that’s real at 
any rate?” 

** Well—I hope so. Of course it’s real. 
And so is the prettiness, Lord George—if 
there is any.”’ 

‘*T never doubted that, Lady Eustace. 
But when it came to my thinking that you 
had stolen the diamonds, and you thinking 
that I had stolen the box——! I’m nota 
man-:to stand on trifles, but, by George! it 
wouldn't do then.’* 
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** Who wanted it to do?” said Lizzie. 
**Go away. You are very unkind to me. 
I hope I may never see you again. I be- 
lieve you care more for that odious vulgar 
woman down stairs than you do for any- 
body else in the world.” 

** Ah dear! I have known her for many 
years, Lizzie, and that both covers and 
discovers many faults. One learns to 
know how bad one’s old friends are, but 
then one forgives them, because they are 
old friends,”’ 

** You can’t forgive me—because I’m 
bad, and only a new friend.” 

** Yes, I will. I forgive you all, and 
hope you may do well yet. If 1 may give 
you one bit of advice at parting, it is to 
caution you against being clever when 
there is nothing to get by it.” 

**T ain’t clever at all,’’ said Lizzie, be- 
ginning to whimper. 

ee Good-by, my dear.”’ 

** Good-by,’’ said Lizzie. He took her 
hand in one of his; patted her on the head 
with the other, as though she had been a 
child, and then left her. 


OF HORACE, 





Book I.—Ope 9. 


B EHOLD our mountain, our Soracte, 

J) stand, 

Lifting a regal front, new-crowned with snow. 

The laboring woods through all their branch- 
es groan, 

Bending beneath a barden not their own, 

And, rudely struck by Winter’s mailed hand, 

The pallid river dares no more to flow. 


Heap high the fire, O Maliarchus mine, 

Heap high the fire and leave the gods the rest. 

What cares have we? for see, along the shore, 

Cypress and oak are steady as before, 

And mad winds cease to tear the ocean’s 
breast. 

Heap high the fire! and bring, full-measur- 
ed, wine 

That four years since from Sabine grape was 
pressed. 


Why seek to read what on to-morrow’s page 

The gods have writ? The day shall bring its 
own, 

But drain love’s cup that at thy lips is sweet, 

And follow in the dance the flying feet 

Of maidens, ere thy own are weary grown, 

Some small space, ere the surly snows of age 

Upon thy youth’s green summer settles 
down. 


Lo! even now the trysting hour is here! 
The air is full of tender little sighs, 
And lovers throng the avenues, the courts, 
That echo whispered vows or ring with 
sports. 

Yonder, a maiden from her wooer flies, 
But rippled laughter shows that she is near, 
Nor does her finger yield unwilling prize. 

. Lity NELSoN. 








SAVED FROM THE MORMONS. 


IV. 

DETERMINED eventually to find my 
way to California, but I did not dare 
to travel on the great California trail, as 
I could not fail of being captured were 
any search made for me. My only re- 
course, until pursuit was considered yain, 
was to hide in the ravines of the wilder- 
ness, preferring the tender mercies of any 
savages [ might encounter, or the terrors 
of wild beasts, rather than risk the dan- 
ger of being dragged back to the life of 
infumy to which I had been sold by my 

father. 

I rode all night, and was still in the 
shadow of the Wahsatch mountains at 
nine o’clock the next day. The morning 
sun was glinting the waters of Lake Utah 
in the distance, when I entered a deep 
ravine where there wasa plentiful supply 
of coarse grass, and a small stream of 
delicious cool water. 

After tying Bonny’s lariat and taking 
a little food, [ spread my blanket on the 
ground, and commending myself and my 
forsaken darlings to my Father's protec- 
tion, L lay down so weary that L soon 
fell into a deep sleep. 

I must have slept some hours when I 
was awakened by a moist touch upon my 
face, and a low whining sound. For a 
moment I fancied myself at home, but 
upon opening my eyes and collecting my 
senses, [ recognized my brother’s dog, 
Nimrod, who was standing over me lick- 
ing my face. Paralyzed with terror, every 
sense, every nerve was strained to listen 
I was pursued—I was discovered, betray- 
ed by my own brother, who had sent on 
his dog to find me. The minutes passed ; 
no sound broke the stillness, except the 
low whining of the dog, who was telling 
me his joy at finding me: I threw my 
arms around him, laid my cheek upon his 
head, and burst into a flood of tears. 
God had sent him to me, as he sent the 
ravens to the prophet of old. He was 
not food, but he could procure food for 
me. He was a splendid hunter, and I 
thanked my Father in heaven for the 
timely gift. 

I tviled on over the rough roads all 


that day, with the pain tugging at my 
heart, the hungry desire to fold Alice to 
my breast, and to hear Richard’s bluff, 
cheery voice; but 1 never turned back. lL 
had fled from an evil worse than any I 
could meet, and I had a humble but 
steadfast faith that God would care for us 
all. 

That night, after sharing the remains 
of my food with poor Nimrod, I tied my 
pony and laid myself down close to a large 
rock which sheltered me somewhat from 
the wind, for the night was cool. For 
some hoursI could not sleep. My heart 
was ‘filled with a great pity for myself, 
and for the two I loved and had left, and 
my brooding mind was full of plans for 
the future. No wonder that sleep fled 
for a while from my puzzled brain and 
aching body, but when it came at last it 
was sweet and dreamless. 

In the morning we had no water, but 
Nimrod caught a grouse and brought it to 
me with excessive flourishing and frisking, 
to let me know how gla¢é he was to help 
me in my extremity. I dressed it, and 
giving him a share felt relieved for the 
day. As for my good little pony, grass 
was as yet plentiful. We travelled ail 
that day before we found water. Then 
I kindled a fire and cooked and ate my 
bird. I had wandered away from all 
vestige of a road or track since the day 
previous, when I caught sight of an adobe 
hut and cultivated field, some distance 
west of my route. I kindled a fire when 
night approached, as it was cold, but no 
sleep came to my weary eyes, for I was 
frizhtened by the crackling of the bushes 
behind me, and Nimrod barked incessant- 
ly at some invisible enethy. 

We had no breakfast, but I gathered 
the pine cones which had fallen from the 
trees, for the little nuts they contain are 
palatable and would sustain me until I 
could procure better food. I tried my 
hand as a markswoman during the day, 
and was fortunate enough to shoot two 
partridges, while Nimrod caught a large 
rabbit. The proud look with which he 

rotted up and laid it at my feet excited 
my laughter, instantly succeeded by a 
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It was droll, but oh it 
was pitiful tov! Yet | was not ungrate- 
ful. He had given 
me one dumb but steadfast friend in this 
savage wild. 

We travelled all that day. Toward 
night the distant barking of a dog and the 
suund of cow-bells sent a thrill of delight 
through my frame. 1 was near human 
beings; it was barely possible that 1 
might make myself known without risk 
of betrayal, but not that night. I must 
be sure that Brigham Young's “ Aven- 
gers ’’’ were not to be let loose upon me. 

With the I started in 
search of the dwelling, giving my pony in 
charge to Nimrod. I soon discovered a 
log-cabin at the foot ofa steep hill. Vege- 
tables were growing in a small enclosure, 
and near a rude shed were a couple of 
cows and a horse. 

I did not dare to approach until | was 
Presently a 


burst of tears. 


God was good to me. 


morning sun 


sure that no man was near. 
woman came out of the cabin, followed by 
several children. 
be an invalid, for she brought him out in 
herarms and laid him in thesun. While 
the others played around him, and with 
a prayerful hope that a woman and little 
children would not be unkind to me, I 
drew near. The little ones stopped their 
play and called loudly for their mother, 
who hurried out, her eyes wide open with 


One of these seemed to 


astonishment; bat when [ spoke to hera 
smile of weleome broke over her coarse 
features, and made her almost beautiful. 
The first words she uttered proved her to 
he an English woman, and we clasped 
hands as if we were old friends. Then 
she gave me fvood—delicious to me—of 
corn bread and milk, and soon was listen- 
ing to my sad story with the warmest 
sympathy depicted on her face. 

Then she told me of her own cheated 
life. How the Mormon sorcerer with fa- 
cile tongue and the delusive promise of 
‘* free lands ’’—that most entrancing pros- 
pect to the small serf-like farmers and poor 
laborers of my country—had_ persuaded 
her husband to sell all he had, and hasten 
tv that land of Canaan where milk and 
honey flowed, where his children would 
be educated, and he become a saint on 
earth. In a hand-cart they dragged and 
carried their possessions and four little 
children over the Plains. All old settlers 
will remember that ** hand-cart brigade,”’ 
the strongest exhibition of faith, not in 
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God but in an idea, which the world has 
ever known. They marched with blis- 
tered, bleeding feet. They bowed and 
fell by the wayside, and those who fell 
down dead gave up their lives in the 
conviction that they had died in God’s 
service, and each had won a martyr’s 
crown. 

They had started late in the season, and 
added to their miseries was a heavy fall 
of snow. Mrs. Dodd and her husband 
pushed their cart and carried their little 
ones, until Mr. Dodd was stricken down 
with lung fever. No words can teH what 
they now endured until he died and was 
hastily buried beneath the snow and sand, 
to become the prey of the next pack of 
wolves that passed that way. The cold 
the thermometer 
stood at ten degrees below zero. God only 
knows how she kept her children from 
freezing; her own hands and feet were 
frozen, and as the weather grew milder 


grew more intense; 


she suffered unspeakable agonies—pain so 
past endurance, that she pulled her cart 
upon her knees. 
relieve her. All were maimed, frozen, ex- 
hausted. It wasa mad struggle for life, 
for if she faltered or was left behind, she 


There was no one tu 


and her little ones would surely perish. 

When at last the survivors of the party 
did arrive at Salt Lake, instead of Arca- 
dia they found the very valley of Upas. 
But they remained; for some of the poi- 
sonous doctrines of the community so ap- 
peal to the passions of men, that many of 
them become more than satisfied. 

But Mrs Dodd had no sympathy with 
this people, and she gladly accepted an 
offer to go forty or fifty miles south with 
some of her friends, and engage in farming 
and cattle-raising. 

They were supplied with a few cows, 
oxen, sheep, and fowls, upon which they 
bound themselves to make an annual pay- 
ment after a certain date, in the increase 
of these animals. 
and solemn league or covenant among 
themselves to refrain from the peculiar 
sin of the people, and as far as in them 
lay to lead pure and virtuous lives, 

And poor Mrs. Dodd, though she knew 
that incessant labor would be her portion, 
thanked God for the privilege of living 
alone and working for her children. But 
poverty, and cold, like gaunt 
wolves, often entered her door, and in an 
evil hour she was induced to hire her eld- 


They also made a secret 


hunger, 
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est boy, a mere child of eight years, toa 
neighbor to do ** light work.”’ 

The little fellow, well knowing what a 
struggle his mother had to live, endured 
the most brutal treatment without com- 
plaint until, for some reason hest known 
to himself, his fiendish employer beat him 
sv that he was unable to walk, and then 
sent for his mother to ** come and git her 
young ’un, as he was good for nothing.” 
The child was maimed for life. With su- 
perhuman strength his mother carried 
him all the weary miles back to her eabin ; 
and though this was ten years ago, the 
injured boy never grew, and he was the 
one now lying patiently outside, doomed 
to be a heart-breaking grief tu his mother 
as long as he lived. 

The nearest neighbor to my new-found 
friend was a good man named Chick, 
who had Jost his wife a year before my 
coming. Mrs. Dodd sewed and did what 
she could for his children, in return for 
his assistance in outdoor work. - They 
were good friends to each other, and so 
opposed to the doctrines of Mormonisin 
that they had determined to leave the 
place at the first safe opportunity. 

L had begged permsision to remain all 
night in the cabin, fur [ was weary of the 
wilderness and loath to leave human 
companionship. How pleasant it sounded 
to hear her exclaim, ‘* Stay all night, my 
dear young lady! Why, you are as wel- 
come as the flowers in May ! 
as you can put up with our poor fare.’ 

I gladly yielded to the homely tender- 
ness of this invitation. I had a little 


Stay as long 


money in my purse, and was only toc 
thankful to give it to her. 

The next day was Sunday. How heary 
my heart was for the darlings L had appa- 
rently abandoned, only God and myself 
can know. They were grieving for me ; 
they were calling upon my name. 
** Madge, come back, oh, come back,”’ 
seemed to ring through the air and sink 
into my heart. [was a homeless wander- 
er, a fugitive slave; but with the tears 
streaming over my hands as I knelt to my 
morning prayers, | thanked God that that 
which was dearer to me than life was still 
my own, and a song of hope and trust 
arose in my soul, Dreary as the days now 
were, they would not always be full of 
clouds and storms. God would give me 
my dear ones, my sunshine, in His own 


good tin 


Early in the morning Mr. Chick and 
his children came, as was their wont, to 
spend their only leisure day with Mrs 
Dodd. The god man’s surprise was in- 
tense as his glance fell upon a stranger ; 
but when Mrs. Dodd simply said, ‘** This 
is Miss Margaret Holthurst,” the look of 
surprise changed into one of amazement. 
Coming hastily toward me, he 
** Miss Margaret Holthurst! Miss Marga- 
ret Holthurst!”’ in an agitated manner, 


rept ated, 


that took my breath away, and made me 
faint with terror, for of course I was sure 
that the ‘* Danites *’ were upon me. 

** Are you Margaret Holthurst of Lin- 
colushire, England?’ he asked. 

I bowed my head, for I could not speak. 

‘* His honor the reector’s granddaugh- 
ter? Good God! it cannot be ; Re 

In speechless surprise I gazed at him ; 
when, taking my cold hand in his own, 
hard, brown, and bony with labor, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Miss Margaret! can it be that 
I find you here in this wild, heathen land? 
Why, I have carried you in my arms 
many and many’s the day, when you were 
a wee bit toddler like my Jean there! And 
to find—to find you here! in fact to be 
here myself, and as I am! Qh, it’s too 
much, too much! 
covered his face and wept like a child, 


”? and the strong man 


while I, speechless, breathless, sobbing 
with agitation, waited to hear more. 

When he had somewhat regained his 
comp sure, he told me that years ago he 
had been an under-gardener to my grand- 
father, leaving the place when I was 
about six years old. ‘To me he had been 
only one of the numerous seryants over 
whom I queened it when a child at Bol- 
ton Green rectory ; but now, now, fleeing 
for my life—for more than my life—this 
old servant beeame my friend and adviser, 
and [ learned to respect his sound judg- 
ment and unflinching integrity. 

We talked all that Sunday of dear old 
England. Although he had been here in 
Utah only two years, he was a stranger 
tu what bad transpired at Bolton Green. 
The death of my dear mother and grand- 
futher, and the continued and angry es- 
trangement of my mother’s titled rela- 
tives because she had married beneath 
her, was of painful interest to this good 
man; and when he heard that I had no 
kith or kin on earth who cared for me, 
save the dear brother and sister in Utah, 


his tears startedagain. ‘* Don’t goaway, 
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Miss Margaret,’’ he entreated. ‘* Stay 
with us. ‘The rector’s little pet without a 
home! Can it be? can it be? Stay here. 
I will help you. I wiil fight for you if it 
comes to that ;’’ and as he doubled up his 
brawny fists a dangerous flash shot out of 
his eyes, for he well understood the peril 
from which I had fled; but the Danites 
once on the scent, muscular force would 
be of no avail—their assassin’s work was 
done in the dark with lead and keen steel. 

The next day Mr. Chick came over with 
the proposition that L should change my 
name, and remain with them, at least for 
the present, teaching the children of the 
two families. After painful thought | 
consented to the plan, and as Hannah 
Goodwin I was to begin my school the fol- 
lowing Monday in a corner of Mrs. Dodd's 
cabin. 

The Saturday before, I went with the 
children for a walk, and to gather treas- 
ures of wild flowers and all that was 
strange or curious that we could find, for 
poor Tommy the cripple. We climbed a 
high hill, and as I sat resting and listen- 
ing to the prattle of the little ones, with 
my heart yearning for my own who were 
far away, in the green interval I could 
plainly see lying between the Great Salt 
Lake and Lake Utah, I noticed two horse- 
men journeying from the southwest, and 
approaching toward Mrs. Dodd’s cabin. 
With a feeling that [ must learn my fate 
if they held it, I hastened back, and 
reached the cabin before they arrived. 

They proved to be travellers from the 
Eastern States, or, as the Mormon’s say, 
** Gentiles from the States.’’ For two 
days they ‘‘camped out”? near Mrs. 
Dodd’s eabin, receiving their meals from 
her. They were well-informed, pleasant 
men, and when they discovered that we 
had no sympathy with the Mormons, they 
talked freely of the curse of the land, 
though giving credit for the industry and 
indomitable perseverance of the people. 
The land well deserved, they said, the 
nume of ‘* Deseret,’’ the *‘ land of the 
bee.”? But in the midst of their pleasant 
chat came terrible words. They had been 
in Utah and had heard of my escape. 
**' The Danites are in pursuit of this Mar- 
garet Holtharst,”’ said they, ‘‘and hot 
and furious are the anathemas against 
her and all who dare to shelter her.’’ 

Well fur me that my friends kept a dis- 
creet silence, while this news could be 


only of ordinary interest to the Hannah 
Govdwin who leaned, trembling in breath- 
less terror, against the wall. 

**The Danites have searched all the 
most southern settlements,’ continued 
one of the travellers, ** and intend to visit 
every house in the land to ‘ clean out the 
enemies of the Lord.’ If they refuse to 
come into the kingdom, they must be 
shot or stabbed into kingdom ecome.’’ 

I was in deadly peril. I must go. 
Whatever might befall me, these kind 
people must suffer nothing in my behalf. 
I should be an ingrate indeed were the 
curse to be visited upon them through 
any imprudent lingering of mine; and so 
when the travellers departed | also took 
up my weary flight, with food for three 
days’ sustenance, and a letter from Mr. 
Chick to friends in ——, to whom he com- 
mended me as his daughter in search of a 
school. 

Before I left, I wrote a note to Richard 
on one of the blank leaves of my prayer- 
book, which Mr. Chick promised to deliv- 
er into his hands as soon as he could. It 
contained but these few words : 


P ° 
DEAR BROTHER : Iam safe and well. Don’t 
fear for me. God helping me, | will come or 
send for you in the spring. Keep clean hancé 
and a pure heart ; care well for the wee one, 
and all will be right in time. God bless and 
keep you. MADGE 


I parted from my friends with embraces 
and tears. Mr. Chick went a mile or two 
with me, directing me minutely as to the 
route. 

** God bless you, dear Miss Margaret,”’ 
he said at parting. ‘** Don’t fail tw call 


upon me if you need help ; I'll always 
glad to help his honor’s grandchild; °’ 
and the good fellow.turned away with a 
grieved face and quivering lip. 

And now, as ** Peggy Chick,”’ T rode 
sadly away, my faithful Nimrod capering 
by the side of B mny, both evidently de- 
lighted to be en rovte again. 

When we camped for the night T made 
a fire, as it was very cold, but the wolves 
howling around kept me wakeful and 
frightened. 

Tired and unrefreshed, I went on the 
next day, until snow falling fast obliter- 
ated a dim Indian trail which had euided 
me. IL reached a stream called Duck 
Creek, which I knew I must cross, and 
then struck due west. I forded the 


stream and rode rapidly on, hoping to 
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reach the end of my journey that night; 
but the snow fell fast, the earth was com- 
pletely covered, and the air so full of it 
that 1 could not see an object fifty feet 
away. 1 was out on an open country, 
with no trees, not even a rock to shelter 
me from the bitter wind. There was no 
alternative but to press on. The solitude 
and silence of this white waste impressed 
me with a profound sadness, and as I rode 
big tears welled up from my heart and 
rolled slowly down my cheeks. At last I 
reached anvther stream, with sufficient 
vegetation around it to afford some pro- 
tection from the storm, and though it was 
light enough to goa few miles further, I 
thought it best to stay here for the night. 
I cut some bushes and constructed a rude, 
slight shelter; then with difficulty I made 
a fire, and leaving Bonny to paw away the 
snow from the tufts of grass, as his In- 
dian training had taught him, and find, 
as I knew he would, a plentiful meal, I 
crawled into my tiny shelter-tent, and 
curling myself up with my dog, for five 
minutes felt quite comfortable and happy. 

Then I was seized with a passionate 
despair, and sang. Oh, the air rang with 
the notes. My soul escaped from its 
bondage. Iwas back in Utah clasping in 
my loving, yearning arms the brother and 
sister whom I had forsaken. No language 
could have expressed my _ half-frenzied 
feelings as that music did; but when my 
voice suddenly dropped and died, the des- 
olate anguish of my heart was complete. 
Like a blow from an open hand, the 
thought smote me that I was there alone 
in that dreary, snowy wild, a helpless, 
hunted girl; I broke down utterly, and 
cried as though my very heart must break. 


———— 


V. 

Exnaustep with weeping, I fell asleep. 
When I[ awoke the storm had ceased, but 
the clouds hung heavy and the landscape 
was obscured by mist. I caught a few 
fish by tying pieces of thread together, 
with bent pins for houks. The bait was 
easily found on the margin of the stream, 
and the fish literally swarmed round it. 
In a short time I had secured sufficient for 
myself and Nimrod, and I determined to 
remain where I was until the weather 
moderated, which it would surely do in a 
day or two, as it was early in the season. 
During the day 1 was horribly frigtened 


by a huge bear, who leisurely approached 
the opposite side of the stream, and after 
quenching his thirst erossed over not more 
than thirty rods from my encampment. He 
was probably gorged with food, or 1 was 
protected from his getting the scent by the 
wind, which blew briskly toward me. 

The snow was so deep that I could not 
find my way, and, spite of my uncanny 
neighbor, who made me very uneasy, 
there was no alternative but to remain 
where I was and hope he would not re- 
turn. ‘The birds were so tame that they 
sat on the roof of my tent peering in and 
exchanging remarks apparently about me. 
Nimrod watched them warily, his tail 
slowly waving like a pennon in the breeze, 
waiting my word to be up and at them; 
but I could not have killed those confiding 
little creatures if 1 had been starving. 

By the next morning the sun was shin- 
ing brightly, quickly melting the snow. 
I travelled all the afternoon on the route 
I had marked out, but when night came 
and I could discover no signs of human 
habitation, I was forced to the terrifying 
conviction that I had missed my way and 
was lost. 

I climbed one of those grand cathedral- 
like rocks, so common in this part of the 
continent, and seanned the country in 
every direction. Not an evidence of hu- 
man life could I see, save that far away in 
among a bluish-green strip, which looked 
as if it might be trees on the edge of a 
stream, I saw a thin smoke curling up to 
the sky. 

It was too late then to find it, and I 
came down from my eyrie and spent the 
night at the foot of the rock. 

But the smoke must have been a born 
brother to a will-o’-the-wisp, for I failed 
to discover any house or human being. 
Three more days of this sorrowful, terrible 
life passed slowly away. A hareanda few 
fish sustained me, while Nimrod, with al- 
most human intelligence, leaving these 
for me, caught and regaled himself with 
two prairie dogs. These odd little crea- 
tures, overcome with curiosity, would 
pop up in great numbers out of their 
abodes in the earth, and sit on their 
haunches and bark at us; and Nimrod, 
alert and quivering with eagerness, sprang 
like a shot and captured two, one after 
the other, just as they were tumbling 
down their holes. The strange little ani- 
mals have no claim to the name of dog. 
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They resemble far more the woodchuck of 
New England. 

I had now come upon an arid, rocky, 
sandy waste of country, with little vege- 
tation other than the sage and grense 
bush, and now and then a patch of coarse 
grass, which served to keep my good little 
pony alive. On the fourth day of this 
purposeless wandering, 1 struck a small 
stream murmuring and singing througha 
rocky cafon, or deep ravine. 1 remained 
here a day to allow Bonny to feast on the 
sweet tender grass fringing its margin. 
While strolling idly and sadly along the 
banks, marks of savage footsteps, still 
fresh, arrested my attention. I was not 
frightened. I could not be more friend- 
less and forlorn than 1 was, and for two 
days I followed the trail going south, but 
still finding no one. 

We were now all 
Dizzy, exhausted, but with a conviction 
through my suffering that I must live, for 
1 had work to do, | walked much of the 
way to save my pony. It was well that 
at sunset of the sixth day we found water 
and grass, or our wanderings would soon 
have been at an end. I turned poor Bon- 
ny loose, for the intelligent, affectionate 
creature no longer required any fastening, 
and kindling a fire with a last desperate 
effort, I threw myself on the ground and 
fell into the deathlike sleep that only ex- 
haustion brings. Yet I was conscious in 
this sleep of torturing visions of delicious 
fuod held far out of my reach, and of a low 
angry growling by Nimrod. Then a hu- 
man voice uttering the exclamation 
‘*Ugh!” in a deep guttural tone, letting 
it off like a minute gun, awakened me. [ 
sprang to my feet and confronted a being 
over six feet in height, arrayed like Solo- 
mon in all his glory. With a true wo- 
man’s instinct 1 took in at once every de- 
tail of his gorgeous apparel, from the hel- 
met of deer skin surmounted by a plume 
of feathers of all the colors of the rain- 
bow ; the blanket striped with blue, red, 
and green; the coat of blue with scarlet 
sish; the leggins fringed with scarlet, 
with bits of metal on tae fringe, which 
tinkled like little bells when he moved; 
down to the profusely-decorated mocca- 


three famishing. 


sins. 

Hanging to his back were a bow and a 
quiver of most magnificent arrows, for the 
feathery tops were all ablaze with bril- 


liant color. 
: re 
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1 sank upon my knees and bowed my 
head, fulding my arms upon my breast in 
token of submission, The slightest gleam 
of a smile lit up the bold, kingly face, 
which resembled one of those old Komans 
one sees in casts and paintings of the days 
of the Caesars. 

He made signs for me to rise, and by 
gestures inquired if I were alone, and 
from whence I came. I answered as best 
1 could, and then signified my need of 
fuod, sinking again on the ground from 
excitement and exhaustion. 

He regarded me in silence for a mo- 
ment, then waving his hand uttered a few 
words in a not unmusical tone. If a kel- 
pie had sprung out of the stream or a genii 
from the earth to do his bidding, I should 
have considered it only a fit sequence to 
the startling drama enacting before me ; 
but a frightened look over my shoulder re- 
vealed a group of men with their horses, 
standing motionless at a little distance. 

One of the men approached and re- 
ceived an order from his chief. In a few 
moments he returned with some uncooked 
meat, which he laid upon the embers of 
the fire I had kindled. Oh, could there 
ever have been a venison steak so delicious 
as that one was, which he soon handed to 
me? The bread of crushed corn which he 
added made a feast never to be forgotten. 

Poor Nimrod looked on with such wish- 
ful eyes and watering chops, that I could 
not refrain from giving him a share, upon 
which the great chief frowned ; but upon 
my taking the faithful dog in my arms 
and bursting into tears, the faint smile 
chased away the frown, and nodding his 
head he gave a sign to one of the men to 
bring some of the coarser meat to the dog, 
for which I thanked him as well as I 
could. 

I afterward learned that the band be- 
longed to the tribe of Navajoes. They 
were a fine-looking body of men, rather 
more plainly dressed than their chief. 
Their ponies were larger and stronger 
than are usually found among Indians, 
and they were travelling with many beasts 
of burden, 

They built a great camp fire, and IT laid 
down again to sleep, with a sense of pro- 
tection, though I knew that I was now a 
prisoner. better than 
ness and starvation ; better than Utah; far 
better than the tender mercies of Brigham 
Young. 


This was loneli- 
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And so the next morning, when they 
made signs that | must go with them, 
and led the way, Indian fashion, in single 
file, | fullowed bravely, my soul so full of 
thanksgiving and courage that I broke 
out impulsively in the ‘* Gloria in Excel- 
sis,”’ fairly startling those imperturbable 
men, though the next moment they rode 
along again like so many autematons, 

We were syon crossing an extended 
prairie, lush with luxuriant grass, and 
dotted here and there with small herds of 
buffaloes. At a word of command from 
the chief, some of the Indians. dashed 
away, and in an incredibly short time 
returned with a plentiful supply of fresh 
meat, which was safely packed upon the 
led ponies. 

Late in the afternoon we discovered a 
dense smoke rising above a range of 
bluffs or ‘* buttes,’’ as they are called. 
The ** braves ’’ spoke together and grave- 
ly shook their heads. When we. bad 
rounded the nearest point we were face to 
face with our worst enemy, for the prairie 
was on fire. Flight was useless; we 
must ** fight the fire ’’ or perish. 

In an instant the entire band were upon 
their knees endeavoring to strike fire from 
their flints, and create what is called a 
** back fire,’’ which when enough is burn- 
ed is crushed out by trampling upon it in 
a circle. ‘The first flames, meeting this 
eleared space, have nothing to feed them, 
and this tramped-out circle was our sole 
chance of escape from the resistless fury 
of a prairie fire. 

I watched their efforts for a moment, 
shaking with fright. The flames were 
bearing down upon us with giant strides, 


” 


and the Indians seemed to be striking their 
flints in vain. Suddenly [ remembered 
that [ had matches, and leaping from my 
pony and bending low struck one and ap- 
plied it to the long, dry grass. In a mo- 
ment the flame rose, widened, and spread. 
Unbounded amazément shone in the faces 
of my captors, as I fed the flames in a cir- 
cle and soon had cleared a space large 
enough for myself, my pony, and Nim- 
rod, whom I had to take in my arms, as 
he was mortally terrified and refused to 
eross the band of fire. As the circle in 
which I stood grew larger every moment, 
L shouted to the band and, waving my 
hand with a gesture of command, beckon- 
ed them to come to me and share my 
refuge. 


The surging conflagration I had made 
met and mingled with the huge advancing 
waves of flame which, rearing their heads 
and writhing like enormous serpents, swept 
past us to the west, leaving the ground 
black and smoking but with all the dan- 
ger over. 

The next morning we crossed a large 
river, which I now know to be the Col- 
orado. The Indians swam across, but [, 
gathering myself up on the back of my 
pony, was led safely over—one of the In- 
dians holding the bridle, and Nimrod 
swimming by my side. 

And now we came in our onward route 
upon those anfazing mysterious works of 
nature—of nature’s God—which are well 
worth a journey across the hemisphere to 
see. Palaces, cathedrals, monuments, 
columns capped in every known style of 
architecture ; little baby gravestones, pul- 
pits, pyramids, ruined shafts—all so artis- 
tic that it is almost inconceivable that 
they were not fashioned by the hand of 
man. You will not believe me, you will 
think [am romancing. You will wonder 
if I suppose your credulity equal to that 
of the good old lady, who insisted that 
the Egyptian pyramids stood teetering 
on their points; her grandson, who had 
** been there,’ told her so. Indeed, it 
was some time before I could convince 
myself that my own eyes were not play- 
ing fantastic tricks; but these wonders 
are real, and like David I can only cry 
out, **Oh come hither, and behold the 
glorious works of the Lord.’’ 

At times the rocky formation would 
close in upon our trail, and we would 
travel for miles through a ecafion so 
deep as to be in twilight shadow at the 
base, at noon, while above the sunbeams 
struck the brilliant colors of the rocks, 
making them to gleam and sparkle like 
jewels, ° 

Riding through one of these ecafions a fit 
seized me to startle, if I could, my stolid, 
statue-like companions, I took out my 
little six-barrelled revolver and fired every 
barrel off in quick succession. The sun 
was obscured at the moment, and the cay- 
ernous depths of the cahon were black 
as night. The bright flash of each report, 
the sulphureus odor, and the resounding 
reverberations, made an effect which | 
lack words to describe. 1 had done what 
I wanted and a little more. ‘They lookel 
back at me, with eyes wide with terror 
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and faces gray with fright, every limb 
shuddering. I expected they would all 
dash away at utmost speed, leaving me 
successful butalone. Montbsafter, | was 
tuld why they did not do so. 

Two days after this the trail led up the 
sheer face of the rock five hundred feet 
high by a natural path, only wide enough 
for one ponyata time. The least misstep 
would have hurled us down to instant 
death. When we reached the top of the 
bluff, upon which was a broad plateau, I 
saw at a distance what appeared to be an 
immense fortification or fortified town. 
Faint wreaths of smoke ascended from 
within, and my heart gave a bound of de- 
light. ‘* Thank God!” I exclaimed 
aloud, ‘‘ this must be one of the forts be- 
longing to the United States Govern- 
ment.’’ I pointed out the place to my 
companions, upon which they uttered the 
word ‘* Mokees ”’ several times. As this 
word had no certain signification to my 
mind, I concluded that my supposition 
was correct, and oh how glad it made me! 
I had met officers from the forts in Salt 
Lake City; I knew they were gentle- 
men; and I was certain of protection and 
help, once 1 was within those massive 
walls. 

We descended gradually from the 
plateau, and rounding the point of a hill 
caine suddenly upon a band of well-armed 
Indians, as horriblea set of hideously paint- 
ed savages as I have ever beheld. For 
one moment my party stood like bronze 
statues, then with an unearthly, fiendish 
yell and a wild bound, they were in the 
midst of the others. Arrows flew, and 
the one rusty musket of my chief blazed 
away. They fought with ferocity and des- 
peration, till the others, still keeping up a 
horrid din with their whoops and yells, 
dug their heels into the panting sides of 
their ponies and flew pell-mell, with my 
Indians pursuing, until the whole of them 
disappeared over an elevation some dis- 
tance away. 

Now or never! They were riding away 
from the fortified town, and I struck out 
toward it with a prayer that it might 
prove the protection I so sorely needed, 

As L approached, herds of cattle, flocks 
of sheep, and: cultivated fields with men 
laboring in them met my vision. I ask- 
ed these men, who were ¢ pper-col r ~d, 
whether that was a United States fort, 


but they glanced curiously at me, repeat- 


ing the word ** Mokees, Mokees,”’ as tle 
Navajoes had done. 

And now I have a strange story to re- 
late. The town was upon a bluff three 
hundred feet high. ‘Che bluff was ter- 
raced up, and the little soil clinging to it 
had been enriched and cultivated to the 
utinost. Fountains of pure water flowed 
out of the rock into basins of skilful ma- 
sonry, and from thence in little rivulets 


along the cultivated ground. Flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables, some unknown to 
me, made the iace of the rock beautiful. 
A narrow path led up to the town; and 
as | journeyed on the men and women at 
work on the terraces watched every move- 
ment, but did not approach me until | 
had reached the top and discovered that 
there was no visible entrance into the town. 

It was not a United States fort; all 
these people were copper-colored, and | 
stood irresolute, my lips quivering with 
griefat my disappgintment, when a lad- 
der was let down and a man descended 
and came directly toward me. I sprang 
from my pony and bravely held out my 
hand, which he took and all but crushed 
in his own, smiling and talking fast in an 
unknown tungue. 

I put my hand to my mouth to signify 
that IT was hungry. He led the way up 
the ladder, to the top of the wall which 
encircled the town. Then we ascended 
another ladder, and were at once inside 
of a house. Pointing to a skin spread 
upon the floor and making signs that I 
should be seated, be left the room. 

My heart beat with undefined fears. | 
had found a walled city in the very heart 
of the North American eontinent, and a 
people who could and might take sum- 
mary means to punish me for intruding, 
if they chose. I am sure my troubled 
face said volumes to my poor dog, who 
nestled down close beside me, his eyes 
fixed lovingly on mine, once more my only 
earthly friend, for Bonny was far below 
on the terrace, in the hands of the people 
who had watched me. 

After a while the chief, as I afterwards 
found he was, returned with a woman, 
who handed to me a wooden dish filled 
with a soup which was quite palatable 

W hile | was eating, they held a consul- 
tation about me, laughing heartily at my 
efforts to understand them, and failures in 
making out what they tried tu onvey, and 


suun went away again, 
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[ passed the time examining the room. 
The walls were covered with clay not un- 
like our plaster; the partitions were up- 
held by substantial beams, and the fluor 
Jaid with clay of almost stony hardness. 
Everything looked clean, Pretty mats 
of rushes and skins with the fur on were 
lying here and there on the floor, while 
the walls were decorated with bows, ar- 
rows, antlers, blankets, and various arti- 
cles of wearing apparel. 
were neatly fashioned vases of yellow 
earthenware, flat dishes of the same, and 
gourds of immense size filled with corn 
meal, beans, and dried peaches. An air 
of cleanly thrift pervaded all the place. 

Presently the chief returned with two 
bright-looking children, who, after the 
wont of children, stared at me with their 
fingers in their mouths. They were the 
children of the chief, and we soon became 
the best of friends. 

And now, as well as I was able, I told 
Taking a coal from the fire- 


Onsome shelves 


my story. 
place, 1 drew a map on the floor, and 
traced my route from Salt Lake to that 
place. The chief surveyed it witha grunt 
of satisfaction, and taking the coal from 
my hand he drew at certain distances rude 
pictures of houses, which resembled the 
one [ was in, and inquired if I had been in 
them. Upon my shaking my head in the 
negative he seemed very much pleased. 

| began to remember that Ll had read 
something of the pueblas or walled towns 
of the Indians—the Moquis towns. L re- 
peated the word to him as the Navajoes 
had pronounced it, ‘* Mokees.’’? He nod- 
ded assent and pointed to me. I said 
** English,’? which he caught immediately, 
pronouncing it ** Yengees,’’ delighted as 
it seemed to find that I came from the 


He 


told me his name was Weegodah and his 


north and belonged to the Yengees. 


wile’s Menonah. 

Gradually | found that Weegodah had 
several children, one a son who had my 
pony in charge, and two grown daugh- 
ters, bright, pretty girls. I staid all the 
winter with this industrious, simple, vir- 
tuous people. I could not go on alone, 
and | hoped some way would be provided 
that I might get back to my darlings in 
the spring, as I had promised them. So 
I busied myself in learning the language 
of my protectors, and assisting them in 
such light work as would not devogate 


from the dignity I had assumed from the 
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first. They had never seen a white wo 
man before, save a few albinos whomw lL 
found among them, and for whom they 
had unbounded reverence. A company 
of white men had visited the town a few 
months previous, bartering some of their 
possessions for skins and furs. I have 
since discovered that this party belonged 
tv Lieutenant Lves’s exploring expedition. 

In these later years 1 have endeavored 
to trace out the origin of this interesting 
No Pres- 
cott has afisen to search out their tiadi- 
tions and records, and they remain almost 
unknown. 

But this much I have learned then and 
since. They are called Moquis, and live 
in seven walled towns or pueblas, situated 
between the Juan and 
rivers, and thirty-fifth and sixth degrees 
of latitude. 

Their cities are built on the plateaus of 
sharp bluffs or mesas, almost impregna- 
ble tu attack. Each town has but one ap- 
proach, which may be su destroyed on the 


race, but with little success. 


San Colorady 


proximity of danger, that no horseman 
and scarcely a fuounan could scale these 
natural Gibraltars. 

Here they have been for many genera- 
tions, notwithstanding the attacks of hos- 
tile Indians. In an open field the Nava- 
joes and Apaches, their formidable ene- 
mies, sometimes come off victorious; but 
in these fastnesses nothing short of the 
shot and shell of Christian warlare can 
dislodge them. 

The are built of stone and 
adobe, and the towns supplied with a 
lavish abundance of sweet cold water. 
low this is obtained on the suinmit of a 
bluff or mesa [ cannot tell. I saw it and 
enjoyed it in Orayba—the town I was in 
—but never was able to discover whence 
itcame. While there the possibility vc- 
curred to me of constructing a fountain, 
as 1 well understood the simple princi- 
ples required. With the help of my 
good friend Weegodah, | had the plea- 
sure of seeing my fountain throwing sil- 
very showers twenty feet in the air before 
] bade farewell to these good people. 

It may interest others, as it certainly 
did me, to find how sufficient to them- 
selves in all things this unknown race 


houses 


seemed to be, raising cotton, vegetables, 


fruit; making eloth both of cotton and 
: S 
1 in 


woul, which was dye many colors ; 


providing fur winter so that famine was 
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never felt; breeding horses, mules, asses, 
goats, and sheep in vast quantities ; and 
living the thrifty lives of the most en- 
lightened Christians, without the greatest 
curse of our race—for intoxicating liquor 
was here utterly unknown. 

They are of medium height, of a bronze- 
yellow complexion, with fine long hair, 
which is carefully kept. 

During all my stay 1 never witnessed a 
single act of profligacy or impurity, and 
strange to tell, there were no municipal 
laws or police regulations. Polygamy is 
also unknown. The young women select 
their lovers, and inform their fathers of 
their choice, who on their behalf consult 
the fathers of the young men. 

An offer of marriage is never refused, 
except in case of bodily deformity on one 
side or the other. Cripples, deformed 
and sickly persons are forbidden to marry 
by public opinion, which would pounce 
Ccown upon them like a hawk upon a little 
bird. That is better than law. 

Unlike most American Indians, the 
men do much of the out-of-door work, 
leaving the women the care of the house- 
hold, children, and manufacturing of 
clothing. The women are decently clad 
at all times, but the men discard apparel 
in summer, save a band around the loins. 

When 1 had been a month in Orayba, 
the eldest daughter of the chief was mar- 
ried, and I had the pleasure of assisting 
in the preparations. On the appointed 
cay the bride with her relatives 
friends went in procession to the new 
home, provided by the respective fathers 
of the contracting parties, 
cept the bride, carried some useful present 


and 


Each one, ex- 


and spread them out on tables and shelves 
The 
gifts consisted of dried fruits, vegetables, 
great quantities of yamos or dried gue 
dried meats, poultry, eggs, and a suffi- 


arranged upon one side of the room. 


, 


cient number of vases, gourds, wooden 
dishes, spoons, and earthen cooking uten- 
sils, to last the new family at least a year. 
After we had arranged our end of the 
room, the young man accompanied by his 
relatives and friends entered, bringing 
blankets, skins, and articles of wearing 
apparel for both himself and wife. Then 
the guests inspected the presents, much 
as bridal presents are looked over and 
criticised among our own peuple. 

The bride was a winning, pretty girl of 
twenty, and the groom a bright, healthy 
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young man of about twenty-four years of 
a blue 
wuvllen gown which reached just below 
the knee, belted in at the waist with a 
leggins of tie 


The bride was dressed in 


age. 


corn-colored scarf, and 
same color ; and on her little feet were moc- 
casins profusely embroidered with beads. 

Around her neck she wore a necklace 
of tiny sea shells, and bracelets of the 
same on her arms, while a tasteful plume 
of corn color drooped on one side of her 
small, shapely head. These ornaments 
had been brought by Indians from the 
south, who come every year to barter 
their own wares for the corn, dried fruit, 
and cloth of the Moguis, 

After the inspection of presents the 
bridegroom advanced to the centre of the 
The 


bride, with two young women, came as 


room, attended by two young men. 


far from her side, and held out her right 
The groom took it in his, and all 
ring danced 
Then the four parents en- 


hand. 
the company forming a 
around them. 
tered the ring, the young couple knelt, 
and the parents, crossing their hands over 
the two bent heads, invoked the blessing 
of their god upon them. After this there 
was a fine supper of fish, game, fruits, and 
yamos, which last is never omitted at any 
feast. ‘Then some of the company played 
the most doleful ditties, and the rest 
danced, both musicians and dancers work- 
ing themselves up to such a pitch of hi- 
larious enjoyment as almost to persuade 
me that J was out of tune instead of the 
music. 

I came out on this occasion in a full 
Orayba costume, and very comfortable it 
was. I presented my kind hosts and the 
young couple each with a gold piece. 
They knew nothing of their value, but 
puncturing a hole wore them around 
their necks as ornaments. 

But my little six-barrelled pistol was 
the thing Weegodah most coveted. His 
amazement knew no bounds when L load- 
ed and fired all off in quick successivn. 
Ile would have given me half he was 
worth for the marvellous thing. Le had 
a few old rusty muskets that looked as 
though they had belonged to Rip Van 
W inkle after his twenty years’ nap. These 
had been long saved up for a possible in- 
vasion, but I hope his safety will never be 
dependent upon those decrepit old things, 

I had been careful to keep a reeord of 
the days with a bit of pencil on the mar- 
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ff my little prayer-book, and as 


gin 
Christmas approached—that hallowed 
festival of peace and good will—I noticed 
that preparations were making for some 
great event, and with a great deal of pan- 
tumime Lf arrived at the facts. 

At a day’s journey from Orayha is a 
spring sacred to the rain god, Boda-Bodin. 
Once a year the Indians for a hundred 
miles around visit this spring to propiti- 
ate the god; for with his favor secured 
they will not suffer from drought. And so 
on the 23d of December, as I knew from 
my little calendar, a hundred picked men 
and women, in perfect health, were cho- 
sen to make oblation and sacrifices for all 
the people of Orayba. I begged hard for 
permission to accompany tlem, and after 
consulting the priest, this was accorded, 
tou my great delight. 

The weather was pleasant, and we were 
several miles on our journey when the sun 
rose, lighting up the bright walls of the 
rocky cahons through which we wound. 
No words can describe the sublime pano- 
rama which spread out on every side 
when we emerged from one of those cay- 
ernous ravines, some of it so wild and 
rugged, with here and there lovely little 
vales green as a June meadow, while the 
sweet pure air shone like transparent 
gold. In one of these vales was the sa- 
cred spring. As the party caught sight 
of the silvery stream, with one accord 
they dismounted and bowed themselves 
to the ground, singing a low, mournful 
chant, not unmusical to my ears. Then, 
still chanting, they approached the spring 
with slow step and solemn mien, and 
reaching the edge of the sacred water, the 
priest lifted up his voice and implored the 
presence and favor of the deity. 

After the petition the eompany formed 
a circle, still chanting, while the priest 
offered a sacrifice of corn, fruit, and herbs, 
on an altar near. The day waxed and 
waned, and the round moon rose before 
these were consumed, Then the priest 
ordered the chief, Weegodah, and ten of 
the leading men, to cleanse the spring 
with the vases which are preserved from 
generation to generation sacred to this 
purpose, Vase after vase of the water 
was lifted out and carried to some distance 
before it was poured upon the ground. 
With it came pipes, tobacco pouches, orna- 
ments of every kind, moccasins, decorated 
‘arrows, plumes, corn, and fruit which 


showed that some other tribe had shortly 
before been there with their oblations. 
These things were not touched by the Mo- 
quis; ail were carefully scooped out and 
carried away. Then the vases were wiped 
and placed upside down upon the walls, 
after which we had supper, and lying 
down on the soft, velvety turf, under the 
silent, star-studded sky, we slept or wait- 
ed for the dawn. 

In the morning each one save myself 
threw into the spring some offering great- 
ly valued, after which the priest prayed 
to the spirit of the water, entreating for 
abundant crops. There was some more 
low-voiced chanting, and we left for the 
next tribe to clean the spring as ours had 
and make their sacrifice in turn. 

We came upon a band of Navajoes in 
full battle array, but they did not molest 
us, as that would have been a deadly in- 
sult to Boda-Bodin. As they passed I 
recognized some of my late travelling com- 
panions, and trembled lest they should 
claim me as their prisoner. I observed 
that they had a talk with some of my new 
friends, but carefully kept away from me ; 
and when we reached Orayba I said to 
Weegodah, ‘‘ Did the Navajoes say any- 
thing to you about me?” 

** Oh yes, they are afraid of you.”’ 


** Afraid!’ I repeated in astonishment. * 


**T don’t understand. Why should they 
be afraid ?”’ 

** Ah,” said Weegodah, shaking his 
head, ‘‘ too much fire woman. They call 
you ‘ Matougeeda,’ or ‘spirit of fire.’ ”’ 

I had to laugh a little as I recalled the 
incidents of my journey, the pallid faces 
of the great braves on the day of the prai- 
rie fire, and in the cafion when I made my 
little revolver speak. Weegodah went on, 
partly in pantomime and partly in the few 
English words I had taught him, mixed 
with Moquis, to tell me that they had 
earnestly warned him to beware of me, as 
I could breathe fire out of my mouth, I 
could throw it from my hands with loud 
thunder like a god, and that if they did 
not get rid of me I would burn them up 
with all the earth. 

I put out my hand, and smiling up in 
the chief's face said, ‘* Do you fear me, 
Weegodah?’’ 

The kind-hearted old man enclosed my 
hand in both his own. ‘* No, no,’’ he 
said, ‘‘no Matougeeda, but ‘ Winomee- 
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This soft, pretty name signified ** my 
queen,”’ or ‘superior spirit,’’ and so it 
mame to pass that my supernatural ex- 
ploits among the Navajves did me no 
harm after all. 

[ tried to understand the religion of 
this singular people. Weegodah and his 
wife and I had many long talks, in our 
lame, imperfect fashion. ‘They believe in 
one supreme god, whom they call Ma 
Heetah, or Perfeet Perfection. Fifteen 
secondary deities, and more than a hun- 
dred inferior ones, assist Ma Heetah in 
keeping the universe in order. They have 
a large temple, the centre room of which 
is sacred to Ma Heetah, and a smaller 
room to each of the secondary deities. 
Boda-Bodin, the god of rain, is one of 
these. Each god is represented by a rude 
image cut in stone. They profess not to 
worship these stones, but the spirits they 
represent. They reverence domestic ani- 
mals, whom they will meet in the spirit 
land. 

They burn their dead with solemn cere- 
monies, preserving the ashes in urns, 
which are kept in the temple in charge of 
the priests. A favorite animal is killed, 
laid at the feet of the dead, and burned 
with them. 

Oh, how gladly would I have taught 
them the faith of a Christian people in a 
crucified and risen Lord. I was alone in 
my daily prayers. I might as well have 
been living a mile under ground for all 
that I knew of any that had ever belonged 
tome. I grew bewildered at times ; only 
my dear little prayer-book with its Serip- 
ture lessons, psalms, and litany, kept my 
faith alive that my Father in heaven was 
not unmindful of me. I was not unhappy. 

At rare times, when a brave fit was on 
me, I knew that there was more heroism 
evinced in this patient waiting than in 
doing or trying to do; but as 1 was nei- 
ther indomitable spirit nor immutable steel 
from top to tue, [ eried my heart out many 
an hour, from sheer hopelessness. At 
times a cowardly torpor would beset me ; 
it seemed impossible that I ever could 
dare to venture out on that desolate wild 
again. I was tempted to forget the past, 
despise the future, and struggle no longer 
with my fate. 

So my days drifted down on the tide of 
time. But when spring was come a new 
courage sprang up in my heart. Now or 
never, I said. I will go and snatch my 


children away from that terrible place. 
Shall L ever reach it or them? I quiver- 
ed like an aspen leaf as this doubt seized 
me, but my heart was steadfast and reso- 
lute to go. I begged Weegodah for a 
small body of men to protect me from ma- 
rauding bands of Indians. It was a very 
great favor to ask, but when he compre- 
hended that I was returning to the white 
people tu rescue those I loved from an im- 
minent peril, he consented. I had to en- 
counter an affectionate but overwhelming 
hailstorm of entreaties from the entire 
family that I would stay ; but when I ex- 
plained to them also why I was going, 
they made no more objections, but helped 
me all they could to prepare for the dan- 
gerous chances of my journey, with sad 
faces, and tears from the women. 

Twelve young braves, with Noniska, 
Weegodah’s son, for their chief, were 
chosen for my escort, well armed with 
bows and arrows, and leading three po- 
nies laden with everything the good peo- 
ple could think of for our sustenance and 
comfort, besides a complete new suit of na- 
tive clothing for myself. 1 descended the 
steep, rocky pathway, crying as I went, 
for the whole population of the town fol- 
lowed, crowding round me, shaking 
hands, bidding me good-by and God speed 
in their deep-voiced Indian tongue. 
** Meeka Wagonah Ruba ma,’’ was heard 
on all sides ‘* The blessing of the Goud 
Spirit be upon you.”’ 

1 threw my arms around the necks of 
the kind old chief and his wife and chil- 
dren, kissing their dusky cheeks, wetting 
them with my tears, and praying that 
God would remember them in His king- 
dom for all their kindness to me; then 
mounting my pony and waving a last 
adieu, [ touched up Bonny and dashed out 
into the open—heart, brain, and nerves 
all tense with the desire to hasten back to 
Utah and rescue my dear onesfrom that 
woll’s den. 

We journeyed on and on under a blue 
sky, in the pure, fia wing atin sphere 
with only the discomfort of one ** north- 
er;’’ and on the sixth day, feeling sure 
that I knew my route, I sent back my 
rt, dividing among them all 


faithful ese 
the money I had left, with hearty thanks 


and prayers for tl eir safe return. W hen 
they had gone a little way, Nol iska, the 


chief's son, hurried back, and throwing 


himself at my feet bathed the hand | held 
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out to him with tears. His imploring 
eyes, his agitation, tuld me plainly that at 
a word he would leave all and follow me ; 
but I bade him go back to his party, and 
stood watching them, despondent for the 
first time since I started. 

For 1 was to go on alone. I changed 
my Indian suit for my own worn dress, 
whicb I had repaired as well as I could 
fur this journey, and, avoiding the settle- 
ments, by the next evening I found my- 
self approaching Mrs. Dodd’s cabin with 
a thrill of mingled hope and fear. I 
alighted and hurried up to the entrance. 
It was deserted, empty; the walls bare, 
the hearth fireless. My breast heaved 
painfully with this disappointment, and 
big hot tears rose in my eyes. 

I made a shelter of the silent, empty 
house for the night, and in the morning 
rode in the direction of Mr. Chick’s farm, 
hoping at least to see him and bis children. 
1 had not gone far when I met a tall, 
rough-looking man, of whom I inquired 
where Mrs. Dodd was to be found. 

‘Why, law! She's gone to Cali- 
forny.”’ 

**Do you know if Mr. Chick is on his 
farm? ’’ [ asked. 

**Why, he’s gone thar tu. I bought 
him out.”’ 

**Oh,”’ [ said, ‘* when did they go? 

‘* Lemme see,”’ he ejaculated. ‘* Lem- 
me see, Why, ya-as, twarn’t only las’ 
Wednesday they got off. Went in tu that 
ar preacher that kim with the blue coats, 
and he married them, you know; them kind 
o’ preachers that hev to read the prayers 
out 0° books.’’ 

‘“* Married!*’ I exclaimed, *‘ and blue 
coats! I don’t understand.”’ 

‘* Law! stranger he’er, I reckon.” 

Fea.” 

** Wall now, whar frum? ”’ 

‘* The south; but please explain to me 
about Mr. Chick.”’ 

‘© Why; Chick an’ the widder, in course, 
anda loto’ young ’uns. Wall, you see jist 
as soon as them darned blue coats kim, they 
jist pulled up stakes and put! ’caze you 
see, they never tuk to the Lord’s people 
no way. Kino’ yourn?”’ he asked, look- 
ing inquisitively at me. 


»79 


‘** No, only friends, but 1 wanted to see 


them.”’ 

** Hum! Wall, whar hey you bin, that 
you didn’t know that them blasted sogers 
had kim into the kentry thicker nor lo- 


cusses, and eating up every darned thing 
clar and clean?” 

** Soldiers,’’ I said ; ‘* are they United 
States troops?”’ and my heart gave a wild 
throb of joy. Here was help’ here was 
hope. “ Do tell me, sir, why they are 
here, and what they are doing.” 

‘* Why, you see, mum, I don’t jist right- 
ly know what all the muss is about, but I 
reckon it is sumthin’ like this. The Pres- 
ident—bust his ole picter—an’ J voted for 
him back yonder when I lived in the Al- 
leghanies—he’s kinder tuk it inter his 
stupid ole head that Brother Brigham— 
and fust class he is, sure an’ sartin—was 
takin’ ruther tu big a stiff, an’ we was 
gitten on tu all fired well; so he’s gone 
and sent all these dog-goned, lazy, triflin’ 
critters out he’er tu eat up what the lo- 
cusses lef frum las’ year’s craps. Oh,” 
he cried, with a demoniae glare and shak- 
ing his fist, ‘* ef I hed my way, I'd root 
’em out hip an’ thigh. Id burn ’em! 
burn ’em every one on ’em! ef I was Broth- 
er Brigham—sneakin’ wretches comin’ to 
poke their gab inter the faces of the Saints 
of the Lord !”’ 

** Tlave you beena Saint long?”’ I in- 
quired. 

‘Wall, ony two years; but I got a 
bunkum farm, most on it fur nothin’, tu ; 
an’ horses, an’ lots of cattle, an’’’—witha 
disagreeable leer—‘‘ three o’ the likeliest 
young wimmen in the keptry.’’ And he 
chuckled hideously. 

‘* You were converted to the faith be- 
fore you came? ”’ 

** Wall, no, not ’zactly. Tallers hada 
considerable feelin’ for the Saints, but I 
started for Californy. I got freze up 
here, and kinder liked the look o’ things, 
and tho’t I’d make as good a saint as 
anybody. But what a fool Tam! a stan- 
nin, gassin’ he’er, when p’r’aps you have- 
n't hed nothin’ to eat to-day.”’ 

I owned that this was true. ‘* Wall, 
then, come; come right along and my 
witumen will fix you up suthin’ in double 
quick.”’ 

I gladly assented, for I was faint with 
hunger; but I was met with an unmis- 
takably unwelcome scowl from one wo- 
man; another never looked up from her 
work, and the third rushed from the 
room. But when the master of these 
bondwomen explained that I was only a 
passing traveller, the ominous cloud dis- 
appeared, and they set fuod before me 
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with cheerful alacrity, which I ate, en- 
tertained meanwhile with a full, true, 
and particular account from my host of 
all his past and present life, and future 
intentions and prospects. 

They refused any remuneration for my 
entertainment, and the women exchanged 
a glance of relief as 1 went out of the 
house, They were all dumpy, dull-look- 
ing girls, scarcely out of their teens, 
though two infants belonging to them 
were lying asleep on a bed. 

My lanky, talkative friend saw me on 
my road, and when I bade him good-by 
with thanks, he astounded me by laying 
his hand on Bonny’s bridle and making 
this speech : 

** See he’er, young woman, I[—I—like 
your looks fust rate! I’m intendin’ tu 
git me another woman, and ef—ef—you 
ain’t sealed tu any other cuss, say! why 
couldn’t you come he’er an’ live with 
me? Why, Id go right ’long to the city 
an’ we'd fix it all up, spite of the old cuss 
in Washington an* his durned sogers ! 
W'bat business is it o’ thern how many 
wives a man hes, s’long as Brother Brig- 
ham ses it’s all right? Eh, young 
woman? Wall, now, what du you 
say ?”’ 

I shook my head, for I did not dare to 
speak to the ugly creature whuse face 
was pressed close to mine. 

** Wall, now see,’”? he urged, ‘I've 
three hundred acres o’ land, a hundred 
under fence, and lots o’ horses, cattle, 
and hogs, and ony them gals there,” 
with a fillip of his thumb towards his in- 
teresting family, and a strong expression 
of contempt on his face. ‘‘ Now do 
come ; ef you'll come, I'll go arter you to 
the ends 0’ creation.’’ 

Again I shook my head, and hiding my 
indignation, said quietly: ** Impossible ; 
I am engaged—in a great work,’’ [ men- 
tally added. ‘I thank you for your 
flattering offer, but you know that it 
would never do to break an engagement.”’ 

He looked very much disappointed, and 
grumbled out: ‘* Wall, I've tuk a 
mighty shine tu you, and it’s a slam,a 
hard slam, that I can’t git you. I tell 
you what! Why can't you throw the 
other feller over? I know I'll du as well 
by you as ary a nuther man alive.”’ 

**T couldn’t break my word,”’ I said, 
and so we parted; but as Bonny started 
into a gallop, he shouted after me : 





“*T say, stuarger what mought your 
name be?” to which he got no answer. 

Towards evening I was sadly debating 
with myself as I rode along whether | 
should venture to beg food and lodging at 
some house, or camp out supperless, when 
I heard sume one quickly approaching 
behind me, and soon heard the Indian 
salutation ‘*‘ How!’’ I turned my head, 
and there close to me was Feotah, my 
vld friend. How glad I was, you may 
imagine! and the good old fellow let me 
see that he also was pleased, which was 
a sort of Indian miracle. He pointed 
to a smoke curling up at a short distance, 
and said: ‘* Much papoose, much squaw,”’ 
beckoning me to follow him, which | was 
only too thankful to do; and in a few 
moments I found myself in the midst of 
my sometime companions, the Arapa- 
hoes. Though this was but a moonlight 
happiness, it prepared me for the sun- 
shine which was to come. 

For Feotah promised at once to help 
me get possession of my sister Alice. I 
was sure of Richard, and I intended to 
claim the protection of the military au- 
thorities, and start at once with my dear 
ones for California. 

The Arapahoes, numbering fifty in all, 
struck their wigwams, and before night- 
fall we were encamped a short distance 
north of Salt Lake City, and near my fa- 
ther’s farm. I wrote the word ** Come” 
ona scrap of paper, and gave it to Feo- 
tah, who was to watch for Richard and 
hand it to him when he wasalone. I had 
to tie Nimrod in one of the wigwams, he 
was so wild with joy at being so near 
home, while I sat by him, my heart in my 
hroat, and my hands clenched in an 
agony of impatience. But Feotah came 
back alone, and that night I ventured 
out with him and watched my father’s 
house for hours. I think I caught a 
glimpse of Alice, but of Richard I saw 
nothing. Oh, I suffered a keener torture 
in those dreadful days and nights of 
watching and waiting than in all the 
months before. Late.on the third day 
I was sitting despairing when Nimrod 
suddenly sprang up, sniffing the air with 
a low whining bark of eager delight. I 
started up and found myself in Richard's 
arms. Not a word did we speak for a 
moment—Richard could not, and I was 
sobhing for joy. 

Then I said, ‘* Alice?”’ 
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‘* Well and hearty,’’ answered my bro- 
ther. ‘*And both of us sick and disgusted 
with everything at home and the whole 
country! Oh, ve been waiting for you 
to come, Madge! I knew you would. 
Now's the time! The troops are here ; 
they will help us—splendid fellows! 
Why, Madge, if I hadn’t been sure you 
would come and help me off with little 
sis, I'd have enlisted and left with them ; 
anything but staying here. Faugh! it’s 
horrible! Yes, sir-ree!’’ shouted the 
boy, wild with excitement, and venting it 
in slang which I never minded a bit, so 
glad was I to hear him. ‘* Yes, sir-ree! 
I’il vamose the ranch! I'll cut stick! 
and we can doit now! just aseasy’ And 
I say, Madge, that old fellow’s a trump, a 
regular trump.”’ 

** Who, brother? who is a trump? 

** Why, that old chicken you sent that 
note by last winter! I knew you weren't 
the girl to desert us, and so when the 
chicken with his old hen and little bid- 
dies came again, and went through here 
last week and wanted me to pick up little 
sis, and put off with them, I said, ‘ No, 
sir-ree, bob! My sister Madge will come, 
no fear, and I ain’t going to leave her, I 
tell you.’ They told me that they would 
look out for us, and we would all go gold- 
hunting together.’’ 

So the light-hearted, happy boy rattled 
on, giving me a hug every twenty words 
and marehing to and fro in the narrow 
Wigwam, with such eager rushing stamps 
and strides that [ expected every moment 
tu see him kick the sides of it out. 

The next day Richard procured me a 
decent suit of clothing, and with a thick 
veil over my face I went to the head- 
quarters of the general in command, to 
tell my story and ask for help to escape 
to California. The officers appeared in- 
terested, but a look of doubt as to the 
truth of my statements was plain on their 
faces. They bade me come the next day, 
when they would be able to tell whether 
they could do anything for me ; and assum- 
ing the resignation I did not feel, 1 went 
sorrowlully away. 

But it was all right the next day. It 
was against army regulations, I was told, 
but in consideration of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances we should go under the escort 
of a company leaving direct for Fort —, 
in California. 

How good they were to us! Rations 


were to be issued fur our use, and an am- 
bulanee which was to accompany the 
soldiers in case of illness was to be at the 
service of Alice and myself when not 
otherwise needed. This would rest our 
ponies, for which I was very grateful 

But their kindness did not end here 
The day before we started, one of the offi- 
cers presented Richard with a purse of 
two hundred dollars, which they had 
made up among them for us. In spite 
of their insisting that it was a present for 
his sisters, the high-spirited boy refused to 
touch it save as a loan; and they were 
forced to take his note for the amount, 
which I will here mention was redeemed, 
principal and interest, within two years. 
My dear brother was now seventeen; a 
big, manly boy. He had already engaged 
in business for himself, and had a little 
money of his own. 

1 had not yet seen my sister, for Richard 
warned me that if we revealed our plans 
it would be impossible for the little puss 
to control her joy and excitement, and she 
would surely betray us. The brave, sen- 
sible boy was right, and I tried to possess 
my soul in patience. He secured enough 
of his own and her clothing to make them 
comfortable, and by diligent secret rum- 
maging found some of mine, all of which 
he hid near a place on the road we were to 
travel. 

I saw my father several times. He was 
now one of the leading men, and was very 
little at home. I longed to rush out and 
throw myself into his arms, but Richard 
said that any attempt at reconciliation 
would be ruin to our plans; father was 
still very bitter against me and forhade 
my name ever to be mentioned in his 
presence. He looked haggard and weary, 
and his hair was nearly white. The ghosts 
of the past seemed to haunt and mock him, 
and as he walked along his tall figure 
was bent and desponding. Seven women 
had now been sealed to him. 

At last, after a weary delay, we began 
our journey. The sweet May morning 
was a very dream of loveliness, and when 
we were a few miles out of the city we 
were overtaken by Richard and my dar- 
ling. He had told her that they were 
eoing to visit a friend some miles west, 
and had obtained permission to stay some 
days, so no inquiry would he made for 
them till with God's good merey we were 
safe, safe! And Richard had not unde- 
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ceived Alice until they came in sight of 
the troops. rhe poor little thing came 
near fainting, and when Richard placed 
her in my arms she was quite insensible 
for some time 

Then I learned that the poor little child 
had been so grieved at my loss, and so ter- 
rified at the fury of my father and the 
man whose eighth wife I was to have been, 
that she was ill many weeks with raging 
fever ; and when the fever left her she re- 
mained listless, indifferent to life, until 
Richard received and showed her the note 
I had sent by Mr. Chick, when hope again 
entered her little loving heart. Her nu- 
merous mothers were really kind to her, 
and as I loved her and was coming back 
fur hersooner or later, she became con- 
tent. 

We suffered greatly on portions of the 
route. Our mouths were flayed with the 
alkali water—all there was, which only in- 
creased our thirst. One plain was cross- 
ed destitute of any green thing; not a 
bird or insect, nor any living creature ; 
with eternal silence brooding over it, so 
depressing that our soldiers marched as if 
they had been struck dumb, and only the 
cuptain said to me in a tone of convic- 
tion, ‘* Madam, God has no need of a hell 
wl.ile these plains are here.”’ 

Journeying through this desolate region, 
we approached a river well named Poison 
river, and fit companion for its arid banks. 

A small train was halting on the fur- 
ther shore. Imagine my delight when I 
heard the familiar voice of Mr. Chick, but 
raised in lamentation. Two of his oxen 
and several belonging to other members 
of the party had drunk of the water and 
were lying dead upon the plain, and it 
seemed impossible for them to proceed. | 
Was svon among my kind friends, Mrs. 
Dodd, now Mrs. Chick, and the children, 
Richard and Alice 
gave up their ponies, and I obtained per 


trying to help them. 
mission to put Tommy, the poor cripple, 
and his little sister Bessie in the am 
lance, while after this | rode my faithful 
Bonny. By leaving on the ground many 
things hitherto considered indispensable, 
and resorting to the** doubling of teams,”’ 
a term all who travel on the plains under- 
stand, we were able to leave together that 
evening. 

At last we reached Sacramento. Our 
journey was accomplished! We were 


} 


saved from the Mormons. ‘The good sol- 
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diers had protected us faithfully, but God 
wis in the front! 

Richard soon obtained a situation in a 
store, and I taught school. Thanks to 
the generous loan of the officers, we never 
knew what it was to want, and helpful 
friends were raised up tc us on every side. 
rd went to 
New York on business connected with his 
mine of ** Good Luck,’’ he visited Salt 


Lake City on his journey back, and father 


Five years ago, when Richa 





gave him for me our mother’s portrait. [¢ 
wasan implied forgiveness for my disobedi- 
ence, and | received it with grateful tears. 

God has been so good. Richard, sue- 
cessful in mining, has been married for 
some years, and [ have given my win- 
some sister to be the honored wife of 
Howard Glenn, as noble a man as ever 
lived. As for me, my godmother’s legacy 
has put me above want or work. 

L live with my darlings. They will 
have it so. As 1 write, I hear Alice 
crooning, and murmuring love-words to 
her baby Madge in the room overhead, 
while Richard the younger climbs up my 
knee, and pulling the pen out of my 
hand asks, ‘* Auntie, why is your hair so 
white when my mamma’s isso black?’ 1 
kiss his rosy cheeks, and promise to tell 
him when he is a man. Presently he 
comes again with, *‘ I is mos’ a man now, 
auntie; tell me.”’ But Richard's father, 
comes in and perches the boy on his broad 
shoulder, telling him that auntie must 
not be bothered by little chaps like him. 
They pet me and care for me like loving 
children. We live over and over the 
eventful days of the past in the sweet, 
quiet home our merciful Father has 
Richard is a noble, generous 


man, and Alice has a woman's best hap- 


given us, 


piness, husband, home, and children’s 
yoices singing through her heart. 
Rick says, with a mischievous twinkle 


in | is merry eyes, ** Some day our NM 1 lve 


will bea soldier,” and little Richard at once 
insists that he will go marching with me, 


if | will ** only div him a dum.’ 

From my window I can see a handsome 
house, and the good captain who brought 
us, with God’s merey, safe across the 
plains, is fitting it up for somebody. — Lit- 
tle Rick will never march with me, though 
he shall have his drum all the same; for 
my soldier is about to become a citizen, 
and soon will be to me m than my 


brother and next to God. 
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rT NHE treatment and disposition of slaves 
AL who were captured, or who came with- 
i” the lines of the Union armies, were in 
the early days of the war perplexing ques- 
tions, and contributed to embarrass the 
Government and confuse individuals. By 
the Constitution, from which the Admin- 
istration derived its authority, the institu- 
tion of slavery was recognized, and the 
right of property in slaves, secured by the 
local law, was protected. Neither the 
President nor any member of the Cabinet 
was disposed to interfere with the institu- 
tion of slavery, or believed the Government 
could legally interfere. Mr. Lincoln had 
declared previous to his election, and reit- 
erated at his inauguration—‘‘ I have no 
purpose, directly or indirectly, to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the 
Stites where it exists. I believe I have 
no lawful right to do so, and I have no in- 
clination to do so.”’ Notwithstanding all 
this, he was denounced as an abolition- 
ist, and it was persistently maintained 
that it was his purpose and the pur- 
pose of his Administration to set free the 
slaves. The members of the Administra- 
tion, though selected from the old oppos- 
ing traditional parties, were, like the 
President, for preserving inviolable the 
constitutional compact in regard to sla- 
very. In the controversy which followed 
the acquisition of territory from Mexico 
and the settlement and organization of 
Kansas, they had been united in affirming 
the nationality of freedom and opposing 
the extension ofs!avery into the territuries. 
Slavery being the creature of local, not of 
national law, the President and the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, though of different 
party antecedents, had each, in the Presi- 
dential elections of 1856 and 1860, adyo- 
cated the policy of strict construction and 
of limiting human servitude to the States 
which authorized its existence. They de- 
nied that the Federal Government was em- 
powered to transplant or establish slavery 
in the territories where it had no exist- 
ence, but insisted that it was, and must re- 
main, the creature of local municipal 
laws. This policy of non-action—refusal 
to assume ungranted power, or to exercise 
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jurisdiction in behalf of slavery beyond 
the boundaries of the States, except that 
of returning slayes to their owners under 
the constitutional provision—was the ex- 
tent of the abolitionism of the President 
and Cabinet ; yet this policy of non-action 
and of strict construction was made the 
basis of disaffection and civil war. Soon 
after hostilities commenced fugitives from 
servitude began to come to Washington, 
and appeared on the decks of our vessels 
and within the lines of the Union armies. 
For a time the owners—secessionists as 
well as Union men—reclaimed their slaves 
under the laws and Constitution ; and in 
many instances the fugitives were surren- 
dered by the military commanders to their 
rebel masters, who invoked for this spe- 
cies of property the assistance and protec- 
tion of the laws and the very government 
which they and their associates repudiated 
and defied. What, it began to be asked, is 
the status—what are the rights of these 
men who spurn the Constitution and are 
making war upon the Government? If 
they have thrown off their allegiance and 
refuse to acknowledge any obligation to the 
Government—if they are not citizens of 
the United States, as they affirm they are 
not, but are alien enemies—what right 
have they to appeal to the laws of the 
United States, and demand that the bonds- 
men who have left them and sought free- 
dom under the flag shall be returned to 
their rebel masters and the rebel govern- 
ments and to bondage? Could the Admin- 
istration allow itself to consider and treat 
these slave-owners as alien enemies? 
Could the Government admit that seces- 
sion was so far an accomplished fact as to 
place those who resided within the limits 
of a rebel State beyond the pale of the laws 
which ordered slaves to be restored to 
their owners? If they owed allegiance to 
the G vernment, as they undoubtedly did, 
was it not the duty of the Government to 
protect them in person and property ? 
Application from commanders on duty 
soon began to reach the War and Navy 
Departments, asking for instructions how 
to proceed, and what to do with the fugi- 
tive slaves who fled to us and asked protec- 
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tion. This, in theearly days of the insurrec- 
tion, was a difficult problem, and in tlie 
new and singular state of affairs, fur which 
no legal provision had been nade, did not 
receive final formal decision from the Gov- 
ernment. ‘The Secretaries of War and the 
Navy, in the absence of distinct action by 
the Administration, were compelled to 
take the responsibility of giving such in- 
structions to the officers as in their judg- 
ment was best for the public welfare. 
Every movement of the Executive was 
watched and scanned by opposing factivns 
in the free States as earnestly as in the 
slave States. One party insisted that the 
President was tender toward the slave- 
owners ; the other declared it to be his 
purpose to oppress and rob them; while 
his wish and intention were to obey the 
laws, administer them justly, protect in- 
dividuals, observe State and federal as 
well as personal rights, and maintain the 
Union at all hazards and at any sacrifice. 
Neither the Secretary of War nor the 
Secretary of the Navy shrank from the 
responsibility of meeting and disposing of 
this difficult subject, so far as it devolved 
on them. In the conflict of authorities 
between the States and the General Gov- 
ernment, the consequent quasi suspension 


of the laws, and the unsettled condition of 


affairs, no more was put upon paper than 
was necessary. Verbal instructions were 
given to the commanders not to entice 
slaves to come to them, but to receive, 
feed, and employ such as fled from any 
States which had passed a secession ordi- 
nance and was by force resisting the Gov- 
ernment. 
slave States who came tv our vessels or 
navy-yards were restored to the owners 
who reclaimed them pursuant to law. In 
some instances, where fugitives had desert- 
ed loyal owners in Virginia and were re- 
tained by us, and in others where they had 
fled from violent and outspoken rebels in 
Maryland, but were surrendered, this rule 
operated harshly. There seemed, however, 
for the time, no alternative. 
the States respectively controlled the ac- 
tion of the departments in these cases. 
Those ‘States which, by their legislatures 
and conventions, had assumed the right 
and undertaken to dissolve their connection 
with the Government, to secede from the 
Union, and were resisting by armed force 
the national authority, were not entitled, 
while in arms against the Government, to 
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Slaves from the non-seceding 
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claim its assistance to subjugate and de- 
prive persons, black or white, of their free- 
dom. But slaveholders residing in non-se- 
ceding States, although themselves in sym- 
pathy and opinion with the secessionists, 
yet had committed no overt act, were under 
the aegis of the Federal Constitution, pro- 
tected by the laws, and secure in their 
rights. There were some hard and afflictive 
cases under this ruling, when slaves were 
back to servitude under cruel and 
really disloyal masters on one side of the 


sent 


Potomac in Maryland, while the owners on 
the opposite side of the river in Virginia, 
though loyal to the Union, lost their slave 
property. There was sympathy for the 
sufferers in each case, and anathemas and 
wrathful indignation against the Govern- 
ment in both for its alleged severity, im 
humanity, and injustice. Not only the 
the Administration, but 
many of its friends and supporters, who 


opponents of 
took only a superficial view of the sub- 
ject, joined in these denunciations. 

Every step taken by the Navy Depart- 
ment on this question, its instructions, 
and its policy, were reported to the Presi- 
dent, who approved of them without re- 
serve, modification, or qualification. The 
course of the Secretary of War was very 
similar, though then and when making up 
his annual report a few months later he 
was more demonstrative, and took ad- 
vanced positions on the slavery question, 
which, if such were the fixed and deter- 
mined policy of the Administration, might 
have been more appropriately enunciated 
by the President than by one of the de- 
partments. The officers of the navy con- 
formed to the 
the Navy Department, and with, I he- 
lieve, a single exception, returned no 
slaves to their previous owners in the 
rebel States. None were repelled who 
came on board our ships or sought pro- 
tection under the flag. In 
there were widely differing views and 
practice. Some of the generals, looking 
to the laws and not to the Executive or 
department for authority, were for ex- 
cluding slaves from the Union lines, and 


instructions and views of 


the armies 


if they came, for delivering them up to 
their rebel 
stances Union soldiers for that purpose. 
Others, taking a different view and going 
to greater length than their instructions 
would the 
their standard and proclaimed freedom tu 


masters, using in some in- 


warrant, invited slaves to 
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all who came or were within their de- 
partments. ‘The orders and assumptions 
of some of the tnilitary commanders caus- 
ed uneasiness, amd in several instances 
rendered necessary counter and annulling 
orders by the President. It was evident 
to most of the dispassionate and clear 
minds of the country that the secessionists 
had by their own acts struck a fatal blow 
to the institution of slavery, yet the coun- 
try was not fully prepared to pronounce 
freedom to all slaves. The orders of such 
officers as Generals McClellan, Halleck, 
Dix, and others, prohibiting the fugitives 
from coming within the army lines, caused 
great dissatisfaction in the North without 
appeasing any at the South. 

As late as the 19th of May, 1862, the 
President by proclamation annulled a 
document of General Hunter, proclaiming 
freedom to the slaves of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. In that proclama- 
tion the President said: ‘* 1 further make 
known that whether it be competent for 
ine as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy to declare the slaves of any 
State or States free, and whether at any 
time, in any case, it shall have become a 
necessity indispensable to the maintenance 
of the government to exercise such sup- 
posed power, are questions which under 
my responsibility | reserve to myself, and 
which J cannot feel justified in leaving to 
the decision of commanders in the field.’’ 

For more than a year this annoying and 
perplexing question had on the frontier 
or border States, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
on the Atlantic coast, and on the Poto- 
mac, embarrassed the Administration. 
The shield which, by the compromises of 
the Constitution and the laws of the 
country, Was thrown over the institution 
of slavery, and the property rights of the 
slave owners, were respected by the Admin- 
istration long after it was known that 
the rebels were directly and indirectly 
employing their slaves in the war against 
the Government, But as the war pro- 
gressed the anti-slavery feeling increased. 
There was a reluctance, however, on the 
part of the Government to adopt measures, 
even under the reverses of war, which 
conflicted with the compromises of the 
Constitution. The President seemed more 
averse than Congress, where party feeling 
prevailed notwithstanding the war, to 
touch this delicate question. Much has 
been justly said and written of his phi- 


lanthropic and humanitarian feelings, 
and it is asserted that his benevolence 
prompted the proclamation of emancipa- 
tion. He had the kind and generous na- 
ture imputed to him, but in his official 
relations and in issuing the proclama- 
tion of freedom he was governed, not by 
sympathy for the slave, but by a sense of 
duty, and the obligations which as Clief 
Magistrate he owed to his country. 
‘’o conciliate and retain the border 
States, torn by intestine factions, in their 
rightful position, required for a period all 
the skill, tact, and ability of the Presi- 
dent, aided by the best minds and talents 
of the counrty. No means had been left 
unemployed by the rebel leaders to de- 
tach these States from the Union, and the 
siavery element, in which they had a com- 
mon interest with the rebels, was the in- 
strumentality on which they chiefly re- 
lied to effect a separation. Hatred of the 
abolitionists and the radical portion of 
the Republican party was as intense in 
the border States as further South; buta 
majority of the people in that belt of 
States were patriotic and loved the Union, 
to which they clung with a devotion un- 
surpassed in any section. ‘They had, 
moreover, a growing confidence in the 
President, and in their great trouble they 
looked to him, who was overwhelmed with 
the calamities of the nation and people he 
had been elected to govern and was striv- 
ing to reconcile, for support and protec- 
tion. Step by step, yet with hesitation, 
Congress ventured, as hostilities were 
prolonged and increased, to take meas- 
ures restrictive of the disturbing element 
which originated and aggravated the war. 
Each and every movement was resisted by 
the opponents of the Administration, and 
on each its friends were divide 1: but ny 
degrees, though gradual, the positive ele- 
ment made advances. Congress delayed, 
however, to go to tlre root of the difficulty, 
and strike for general emancipation. 
Convinced that the disturbing cause of 
our nativnal difficulties must be removed 
in order to restore and perpetuate unity, 
the President conceived the idea of com- 
pensated, prospective emancipation, and 
for a time fostered the scheme of a volun- 
tary movement by the border States. 
A part of this scheme was a plan for 
the deportation of the colored race; for 
Mr. Lincoln had a belief, amounting 
almost to conviction, that the two races 
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could not long dwell together in unity and 
as equals in their social relations. There 
was, he thought, a natural antagonism 
between the whites and blacks which 
could not and ought not to be overcome. 
He therefore, at an early period of his ad- 
ministration, some time befure his eman- 
cipation proclamation was projected, de- 
vised plans for the deportation and colo- 
nizing of the colored population, and es- 
pecially of slaves who might thencefor- 
ward receive their freedom. In these va- 
rious projects of deportation and coloniza- 
tion he was earnestly sustained by the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Bates, the Pust- 
master-General, Mr. Blair, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Caleb Smith ; but 
each and every device, and especially the 
Thompson proposition for a colony at 
Chiriqui, and the Senator Pomeroy scheme 
to transplant our negroes to Central 
America or the West Indies, proved sig- 
nal failures. 

Although there was little doubt after 
war commenced that chattel slavery was 
doomed, there was much doubt and un- 
certainty when and in what manner its 
total extinction was to be brought about. 
Men and parties paused when they ap- 
proached the subject of setting free the 
laboring millions of the South, a move- 
ment fraught with consequences, immedi- 
ate and remote, such as human foresight 
could not penetrate. The executive and 
legislative authorities hesitated to strike 
the first effective blow, yet each seconded 
and sustained the propositions. and ad- 
vances of the other. The President, prac- 
tical, sagacious, and shrewd, sugested 
that the border States, in view of the im- 
pending and certain fite of slavery, should 
avail themselves of an opportunity to set 
free their bondsmen, and that they should 
receive pecuniary compensation for the 
act. Were they to take the initiative in 
emancipation, which they as distinct com- 
mwonwealths, having each within itself en- 
tire and absolute control of the subject, 
could do, it would relieve the Government, 
which was engaged in a life struggle with 
the rebels in the cotton and rice growing 
region, of serious embarrassinent in deal- 
ing with a question that was not national, 
but had been expressly reserved to the 
States. It would be the beginning of a 
movement that would sweep the whole 
South, and end in general emancipstion. 
He therefure on the 6th of March, 1862, 
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addressed a message to Congress, recom- 
mending that ‘* the United States ought 
to cooperate with any State which may 
adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, 
giving to such State pecuniary aid,”’ ete. 

Jn a conference which he invited with 
the border State delegations a few days 
later—the 10th of March—he explained 
more in detail his views; but his policy 
of voluntary emancipation did not meet a 
favorable response. Congress, however, 
expressed its concurrence in the project, 
but did not make the necessary contingent 
appropriation, which would have encour- 
aged and justified the authorities of any 
State that might entertain the proposi- 
tion. 

The policy of voluntary emancipation 
by the States was perseveringly pressed 
for some months ; but not succeeding, that 
of general emancipation began to be en- 
tertained, though not until after fifteen 
months of active hostilities, during which 
the Government exercised extraordinary 
forbearance, and every effort to induce 
State action was a failure. In July, after 
the reverses before Richmond, the Presi- 
dent visited the army at Harrison’s Land- 
ing. From his observations in that visit 
he became convinced that the war must 
be prosecuted with more vigor, and that 
some decisive measures were necessary on 
the slavery question, not only to reconcile 
public sentiment and to consolidate and 
make uniform military action, but to 
bring the slave element to our aid instead 
of haying it turned against us. Some of 
the generals assumed that they should be 
governed by the laws and not by military 
necessity and executive orders ; and there 
was a belief, hardly a design perhaps, 
among a few of their indiscreet partisans, 
that these generals, better than the Ad- 


ministration, could prescribe the course of 


governmental action, 

General McClellan, popular with the 
army, Which was composed of citizens who 
were voters and a political power in 
this respect, flattered himself and was 
persuaded by others that he, though 
not always consistent, could mark out a 
course of civil administration that would 
be acceptable to the whole country. Ina 
letter of the 7th of July, 1°62, written at 
Harrison’s Landing, he proffered to Presi- 
dent Lineoln much unasked-for political 
advice, some of which, if sound in princi- 


ple, was extravrdinary in its language and 
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almost mandatory in its terms. Among 
other things he informed the President 
that ‘‘ military government should be con- 
fined to the preservation of public order 
and the protection of political rights. 
Military power should not be allowed to 
interfere with the relations of servitude, 
either by supporting or impairing the au- 
thority of the master, except for repress- 
ing disorder as in other cases. Slaves, 
contraband under the act of Congress, 
seeking military protection, should receive 
it. The right of the Government to ap- 
propriate permanently to its own service 
claims to slave labor should be asserted, 
and the right of the owner to compensa- 
tion therefor should be recognized.”’ 

That singular letter from the General 
at the head of the armies to the Chief 
Magistrate under whom he served struck 
the President painfully, but he was not 
insensible to any valuable salutary sug- 
gestions that were made by the military 
commander whom he had most trusted. 
The reverses before Richmond undoubtedly 
hastened the movement of emancipation. 
Until those disasters, the President had 
hoped the rebellion would be suppressed 
without disturbing the compromises of the 
Constitution, or requiring Federal action 
on a subject which was expressly reserved 
to the States. Returning from the head- 
quarters of the army, which he visited on 
the 8th of July, and grieved with what he 
had witnessed, he resolved to make one 
more earnest effort with the delegations 
from the border States to initiate a policy 
of voluntary emancipation by those States. 
He prepared a carefully written speech on 
board the steamer before he reached 
Washington, which he read to the bor- 
der State representatives in a conier- 
ence which he invited at the executive 
mansion on Saturday, the 12th of July. 
As had been the case with all the move- 
ments which he made in that direction, 
he received little encouragement at this 
interview, though the plan was for their 
benefit and the substantial interest of the 
whole country. The discussion, though 
harmonious and frank, gave him little or 
no hope of success, and its unpromising 
The dele- 
gations were to give him their answer soon, 
but the debate left him in no doubt of 
its character, and he felt the necessity of 
adopting a different policy. 

On Sunday, the 13th of July, the day 


aspect greatly depressed him. 
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following this last hopeless interview, 
the President invited Mr. Seward and my- 
self to accompany him in his carriage to 
the funeral of an infant child of Secretary 
Stanton. At that time Mr. Stanton vccu- 
pied for a summer residence the house of 
a naval officer, some two or three miles 
west or northwest of Georgetown. It was 
on this occasion and this ride that he first 
mentioned to Mr. Seward and myself that 
he had about come to the conclusion that, 
if the rebels persisted in their war upon the 
Government, it would be a necessity and a 
duty on our part to liberate their slaves. 
He was convinced, he said, that we could 
notcarry ona successful war by longer pur- 
suing a temporizing and forbearing policy 
toward those who disregarded law and 
Constitution, and were striving by every 
means to break up the Union. Decisive 
and extreme measures must be adopted. 
His reluctance to meddle with this ques- 
tion, around which there were thrown 
constitutional safeguards, and on which 
the whole Southern mind was sensitive, 
was great. He had tried various expedi- 
ents to escape issuing an executive order 
emancipating the slaves, the last and only 
alternative, but it was forced upon him 
by the rebels themselves. He saw no es- 
cape. Turn which way he would, this 
disturbing element which caused the war 
rose up against us, and it was an insuper- 
able obstacle to peace. He had eittertained 
hopes that the border States, in view of 
what appeared to him inevitable if the 
war continued, would consent to some 
plan of prospective and compensated 
emancipation; but all his suggestions, 
some made as early as March, met with 
disfavor, although actual hostilities had 
then existed for a year. Congress was 
now about adjourning, and had done noth- 
ing final and conclusive—perhaps could 
do nothing on this question. He had 
since his return from the army the last 
week called the members of Congress 
from the border States together, and pre- 
sented to them the difficulties which he 
encountered, in hopes they would be per- 
suaded, in the gloomy condition of affairs, 
to take the initiative step toward eman- 
cipation; but they hesitated, and he ap- 
prehended would do nothing. Attached 
as most of them and a large majority of 
their constituents were to what they ealled 
their labor system, they felt it would } 
unjust for the Government which they 
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supported to compel them to abandon that 
system, while the States in flagrant rebel- 
lion retained their slaves and were spared 
the sacrifice. A movement toward eman- 
cipation in the border States while slavery 
was recognized and permitted in the rebel 
States would, they believed, detach many 
from the Union cause and strengthen the 
insurrection. There was, he presumed, 
some fyundation for their apprehension. 
What had been done and what he had 
heard satisfied him that a change of pol- 
icy in the conduct of the war was neces- 
sary, ind that emancipation of the slaves 
in the rebel States must precede that in 
the border States. The blow must fall 
first and furemost on them. Slavery was 
doomed. This war, brought upon the 
country by the slave-owners, would extin- 
guish slavery, but the border States could 
not be induced to lead in that measure. 
They would not consent to be convinced 
or persuaded to take the first step. Forced 
emancipation in the States which continued 
to resist the Government would of course 
be followed by voluntary emancipation 
in the loyal States, withthe aid we might 
give them. Further efforts with the bor- 
dez States would, he thought, be useless. 
That was not the road to lead us out of 
this difficulty. We must take a different 
path. We wanted the army to strike more 
vigorous blows. The Administration must 
set the army an example, and strike at the 
heart of the rebellion. The country, he 
thought, was prepared for it. ‘The army 
would be with us. War had removed con- 
stitutional obligations and restrictions 
with the declared rebel communities. 
The law required us to return the fugi- 
tives who escaped to us. This we could 
and must do with friends, but not with 
enemies. We invited all, bond and free, 
tu desert those who were in flagrant war 
upon the Union and come to us; and 
uniting with us they must be made free 
from rebel authorities and rebel masters. 
If there was no constitutional authority 
in the Government to emancipate the 
slaves, neither was there any authority, 
specified or reserved, fur the slaveholders 
to resist the Government or secede from it. 
They could not at the same time throw 
off the Constitution and invoke its aid. 
Having made war upon the Government, 
they were subject to the incidents and ea- 
lamities of war, and it was our duty to 
avail ourselves of every necessary measure 


to maintain the Union. If the rebels did 
not cease their war, they must take the 
consequences of war. He dwelt ear- 
nestly on the gravity, importance, and del- 
icacy of the movement, which he had ap- 
proached with reluctance, but he saw no 
evidence of a cessation of hostilities ; said 
he had given the subject much thought, 
and had about come to the conclusion that 
it was a military necessity, absolutely es- 
sential to the preservation of the Union. 
We must free the slaves or be ourselvessub- 
dued. The slaves were undeniably an ele- 
ment of strength to those who had their 
service, and we must decide whether that 
element should be with us or against us. 
For a long time the subject had lain heavy 
on his mind. His interview with the rep- 
resentatives of the border States had 
forced him slowly but he believed correct- 
ly to this conclusion, and this present op- 
portunity was the first occasion he had had 
of mentioning to any one his convictions of 
what in his opinion must be our course. 
He wished us to state frankly, not imme- 
diately, how the proposition of emancipa- 
tion struck us, in case of the continued 
persistent resistance to Federal authority. 
Mr. Seward remarked that the subject 
invulved consequences so yast and mo- 
mentous, legal and political, he should 
wish to bestow on it mature reflection be- 
fore advising or giving a decisive answer ; 
but his present opinion inclined to the 
measure as justifiable, and perhaps he 
might say expedient and necessary. 
These were essentially my views, more 
matured perhaps, for I had _ practically 
been dealing with slavery from the begin- 
ning as a wrecked institution. During 
that ride the subject was the absorbing 
theme, and before separating the Presi- 
dent requested us to give it early, especial, 
and deliberate consideration, for he was 
earnest in the conviction that the time 
had arrived when decisive action must be 
taken ; that the Government could not be 
justified in any longer postponing it; that 
it was forced upon him as a necessity—it 
was thrust at him from yarious quarters ; 
it occupied his mind and thoughts day and 
night. He repeated he had about come 
to a conclusion, driven home to him by 
the conference of the preceding day, but 
wished to know our views and hear any 
suggestions either of us might make. 
This was a new departure for the Pres- 
ident. Until that Sunday, in all our pre- 
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vious intercourse, whenever the subject 
of emancipation or interference with sla- 
very in the States, in any way or form, 
had been alluded to, he had been prompt 
and emphatic in disclaiming and disavow- 
ing any authority or right on the part of 
the General Government to move in it; he 
had been reluctant to treat the rising at 
the South otherwise than as an insurreec- 
tion. In one or two conversations that fol- 
lowed within a few days, it was said that if 
the Southern States and people were within 
the pale of the Constitution, and had not 
absulved their connection with and obligar 
tions to it, and disavowed and resisted the 
laws and constituted authorities, they 
were entitled to all its guarantees. But 
it was known to the whole world that 
there was a war of more than a year’s 
duration, which was 
with constantly increasing 
against the Government; that there was a 


being prosecuted 
bitterness 


denial and detiance of national authority 
by the States in rebellion, which had 
placed them in the attitude of belligerents 
—public enemies; that they must be 
treated as such, and abide the conse- 
quences of their own acts. If they pos- 
full, absolute, inherent original 
sovereignty, or could resume it, as they 


sessed 


asserted they had done by their acts of se- 
cession, and become aliens, foreigners to 
the United States, it was not for them to 
claim protection and aid from the Govern- 
ment which they repudiated, for the con- 
tinued enslavement of an unfortunate 
race. They and their sympathizing friends 
and abettors could not insist that what 
was a chief element of strength to them 
and of injury to the Union should be 
shielded and secured to them by the Con- 
stitution and the government which they, 
as enemies, sought to destroy. So long as 
the slave States, or any of them, acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of the Constitution 
and adherence to the Government and the 
Union, to them was the inviolability of 
slavery secured and observed. The Pres- 
ident and every member of the Cabinet 
considered it and treated it as a local do- 
mestic subject, the creation of municipal, 
not national law, appertaining to the 
States exclusively and respectively, and 
that they had never parted with, but re- 
served their authority over it. 

The reverses before Richmond, and the 
formidable power and dimensions of the 
insurrection, which extended through all 


[Dere. 


the slave States, and had combined most 
of them m a confederacy or league to dis- 
solve the Union, impelled the Administra- 
tion to adopt extraordinary measures, and 
tv exercise all its power to preserve the 
national existence. ‘The slaves, if not to 
any considerable extent armed and disci- 
plined as soldiers, were in the service of 
those who were soldiers, engaged as field 
laborers, producers,and domestic servants, 
and thousands of them were in camp attend- 
ing upon the armies in the field, employed 
as waiters, and in the construction of for- 
tifications and intrenchments for those 
whose avowed object was the overthrow 
of the government and the dissolution of 
the Union. 

Early in August—it has been said on 
Saturday, and ifso it was, L think, the 2d 
of that month—the President called a 
special meeting of the Cabinet. The 
meeting was in the library of the execu- 
tive mansion, and not in the council 
chamber, where the regular sessions were 
All were present ex- 
cept Mr. Blair, who had gone to his coun- 


usually convened. 


try residence in Montgomery county. If 
1 am not mistaken, Mr. Chase was al 
from some cause absent from this first 
The President stated that the 
ohject fur which he had called us together 





meeting. 


was to submit the rough draft of a proc- 
lamation to emancipate, after a certain 
day, all slaves in the States which should 
then he in rebellion. 
marked, differences in the Cabinet on the 
slavery question, and on emancipation, 


There were, he re- 


but he invited free discussion on the im- 
portant step he was about to take; and to 
relieve each one from embarrassment, he 
wished it understood that the questi m 
that he had 
decreed emancipation in a certain contin- 


was settled in his own mind ; 


gency, and the responsibility of the meas- 
ure was his; but he desired to hear the 
views of his associates and receive any 
suggestions, pro or con, which they might 
make. He had, he said, dwelt much and 
long on the subject, and formed his own 
conclusions, and had mentioned the mat- 
ter in confidence to one or two of the mem- 
bers. Little was said by any one but the 
President. Mr. Bates expressed his very 
decided approval, but wished deportation 
to be coupled with emancipation. He 
Was, it was well known, opposed to sla- 
very. Though born ina slave State, and 
always residing in a slave State and among 
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slaves, he nevertheless wished them free, 
and that the colored race should leave the 
country. It was impossible, he said, for 
the two races to assimilate but by amal- 
gaumation, and they could not amalgamate 
without degradation and demotalization 
to the white race. The whites might be 
brought down, but the negroes couid not 
be lifted toa much higher plane than they 
now occupied. He had been a close ob- 
server of the influence of slavery on the 
enterprise and welfare of the country 
through a long life, had deplored its ef- 
fects, and himself had given freedom to 
his own slaves, and wished them and their 
fellows in Africa, or elsewhere than in the 
United States. He was fully convinced that 
the two races could not live and thrive in 
social proximity. The result of any at- 
tempt to place them on terms of equality 
would be strife, contention, and a vicious 
population, as in Mexieo. The whites 
might be debased, but the blacks could 
not be elevated, even by the disgusting 
process of mixed breeds, which was re- 
pugnant to nature and to our moral and 
better instincts. He therefore wished a 
system of deportation to accompany any 
scheme of emancipation, These were also 
the President's views. 

Mr. Seward, without expressing an 
opinion on the merits of the question, 
thought it would be well to postpone the 
whole subject to a more auspicious period. 
If the proclamation were issued now, it 
would be received and considered as a de- 
spairing ery—a shriek from and for the 
Administration, rather than for freedom. 
The President instantly felt and appre- 
ciated the force and propricty of the sug- 
gestion. We had experienced serious dis- 
asters. Important results were in the im- 
mediate future ; high hopes were enter- 
tained from army operations under Hal- 
leck and Pope, who had just taken the di- 
rection of military affairs. The President 
at once closed his portfolio and suspended 
his proclamation and all further proceed- 
ings on the subject of emancipation. I 
do not reeollect that it was again alluded 
to in Cabinet until after the battle of An- 


tietam, which took place on the 17th of 


September—six weeks later. 

The disasters of the army under 
McClellan were not retrieved by Pope and 
Halleck. Dark and heavy clouds hung 
over the country, and the civil service was 
depressed in consequence of military re- 
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verses. But the spirit of the people 
against what they deemed the inciting 
cause of hostilities became more aggra- 
vated and intense by the military failures, 
and the demand for freedom to the slaves, 
which had been increasing for months, 
came thick and fast and from yarious 
quarters upon the Administration, Among 
others who were impatient under what 
they considered the inexcusable neglect 
and inaction of the President was Herace 
Greeley, the editor of one of the widest 
circulated and most influential journals in 
the country. 
the purposes and contemplated movements 


Uninformed, like others, of 


of the Government, but filled with patriot- 
ic fervor, such as a year previous had led 
him and men like him, possessed of more 
zeal than military knowledge, to insist 
that the army should, while not duly pre- 
pared, move on to Richmond, he now, 
on the 19th of August, addressed a letter, 
earnest but dictatorial in tone, to the 
President, admonishing him of public 
This letter 
was not sent through the mail as a friend- 


sentiment and of his duty. 


ly epistle, with the friendly suggestions 
and advice of a friend, but for some rea- 
son, good or bad, was published in the 
** New York Tribune.”’) The effect of this 
publication on the ardent and unreasoning 
fanatical mind was to increase discontent 
towards the Administration. This, how- 
ever, was cooled and counteracted almost 
immediately by the calm, deliberate, and 
statesmanlike answer of the President. 
This reply, on the 22d of August, dis- 
closes the real views and principles by 
which the President was governed bette 
Ile said: 

The sooner the national authority can be re- 
stored, the nearer the Union will be—the Union 
as it Was. 

If there be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time save 


than any other. 


slavery, | do not agree with them 

if there be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time destroy 
slavery, I do not agree with them. 

My paramount object is to save the Union, 
and not either to save or to destroy slavery. 

If I could save the Union without freeing 
any slave, I would do it; and if I could save it 
by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I 
could save it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone, I would also do that. 

What I do about slavery and the colored 
race, I do because I believe it helps to save the 
Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I 
do not believe it would help to save the Union. 

I shall do less whenever I shall believe what 
Iam doing hurts the cause, and shall do more 
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whenever I believe doing more will help the 
cause. 

In these brief paragraphs will be found 
the controlling motives, principles, and 
purpose of the President—the true key to 
his official actions on this subject. He 
wis Chief Magistrate, to maintain, pre- 
serve, and so far as in him lay to perpet- 
uate the Union. Slavery or emancipation 
was a secondary consideration, a mere in- 
cident to that great object. He did not 
and could not inform the distinguished 
journalist who took upon himself to be 
his mentor that there was in his portfolio 
a proclamation of emancipation, prepared 
in obedience to the national necessities, 
but which, fur public considerations was 
temporarily suspended. Yet such was the 
fact. His sympathies were as great and 
his philanthropy as broad and deep as 
those of any one who appealed to him ; 
but his legal and constitutional obligations 
were paramount. He proved himself a 
statesman. Many blamed him for inaction 
in the cause of freedom then, as subser- 
viency to the slave oligarchy. Many 
have extolled his decree of emancipation 
since, as the kindly prompting of a gen- 
erous nature. It was neither, but a sense 
of duty—his honest conviction, acting un- 
der the highest responsibility that was 
ever devolved on a Chief Magistrate— 
which controlled him when the impulsive 
were restless and the benevolent impa- 
tient. The proclamations of emancipation 
were not the offspring of mere humanita- 
rianism, as many of the superficial and 
thoughtless suppose, but of the highest 
and noblest statesmanship. Fidelity to 
the Union and to the Constitution, both 
of which were imperilled in that dark 
and gloomy period of the great struggle, 
influenced and controlled him. He was 
President to preserve the Union, not to 
destroy it, or to permit it to be destroyed ; 
to observe the compromises and ordinances 
of the fundamental law, not to overthrow 
or discard them. It was no part of his 
duty or trust, whatever might be his indi- 
vidual sympathy, to interfere with or mo- 
lest the institutions and laws of the States, 
or to trespass on their reserved rights, so 
long as they observed and respected Fed- 
eral rights; but he could omit no legiti- 
mate duty to remove any obstacles which 
endangered the national existence. Cer- 
tain States made war upon the Govern- 
ment in behalf of slavery, and were avail- 


ing themselves of the slave element to dis- 
solve the Union. He had Federal rights 
to maintain while observing the rights of 
the States. ’ 

Individuals and public meetings ap- 
pealed to him in behalf of emancipation 
more earnestly as our military disasters 
increased. The Rey. Dr. Patton of Chi- 
cago, at the head of a deputation from 
the clergymen of northern Lilinois, called 
on me on the 13th of September and re- 
quested an introduction of himself and 
his associates to the President, in order 
to urge upon him more active and decided 
measures in the cause of freedom. ‘The 
President expressed his willingness to re- 
ceive them, and after listening to their 
memorial he stated some of the difficulties 
which embarrassed him, but assured them 
he had not decided against proclaiming 
liberty to the slaves. He held the subject 
under advisement ; it was on his mind by 
day and by night, more than any other. 
W hatever should appear to be God’s will 
he would do. 

A special Cabinet meeting wus convened 
on Saturday, the 20th of September, when 
the preliminary proclamation for emanci- 
pation was again submitted. In bringing 
it forward on this occasion the President 
remarked that, though suspended for sey- 
eral weeks, the subject had never been lost 
sightof. He had in the mean time made a 
few verbal alterations, without changing 
the character of the paper, which he 
thought and which undoubtedly were im- 
provements. All listened with profeund 
attention to the reading, and it was, I be- 
lieve, assented to by every member. Mr. 
Bates repeated the opinions he had pre- 
viously expressed in regard to the deporta- 
tion of the colored race. Mr. Seward pro- 
posed two slight verbal alterations, which 
were adopted. <A general discussion then 
took place,covering the whole ground—the 
constitutional question—the war power— 
the expediency and the effect of the move- 
ment. After the matter had been very 
fully debated, Mr. Stanton made a very 
emphatie speech sustaining the measure, 
and in closing said the act was so impor- 
tant, and involved consequences so vast 


, 


that he hoped each member would give 
distinctly and unequivocally his own indi- 
vidual opinion, whatever that opinion 
might be. Two gentlemen he thought 
had not been sufficiently explicit, although 


they had discussed the question freely, 
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aud it was understood that they concurred 
in the measure. He referred, he said 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
(hesitating a moment) the Secretary of 
the Navy. It was understvod, | believe, 
by all present, that he had allusion to 
another member, with whom he was not 
in full accord. 

Mr. Chase admitted that the subject had 
come upon him unexpectedly and with 
sume surprise. It was going a step further 
than he had ever proposed, but he was 
prepared to accept and support it. He 
was glad the President had made this ad- 
vance, which he should sustain from his 
heart, and he proceeded to make an able 
impromptu argument in its favor. 

I stated that the President did not mis- 
understand my position, nor any other 
member ; that [ assented most unequivo- 
cally to the measure as a war necessity, 
and had acted upon it. 

Mr. Blair took occasion to say that he 
was an emancipatiunist from principle ; 
that he had for years, here and in Mis- 
souri, where he formerly resided, openly 
advocated it ; but he had doubts of the ex- 
pediency of this executive action at this 
particular juncture. We ought not, he 
thought, to put in jeopardy the patriotic 
element in the border States, already se- 
verely tried. This proclamation would, 
as soon as it reached them, be likely to 
carry over those States tu the secexsion- 
ists. There were also party men in the 
free States who were striving to revive old 
party lines and distinctions, into whose 
hand we were putting a club to be used 
against us. The measure he approved, 
but the time was inopportune. He should 
wish, therefore, to file his objections 

This, the President said, Mr. Blair 
could do. He had, however, considered 
the danger.to be apprehended from the 
first objection mentioned, which was un- 
doubtedly serious, but the difficulty was 
as great not to act as to act. There were 
two sides to that question. For months 
he had labored to get those States to move 
in this matter, convinced in his own mind 
that it was their true interest to do so, but 
his labors were vain. We must make the 
forward movement. They wouldacquiesce, 
if not immediately, soon ; for they must be 
satisfied that slavery had received its 
death-blow from slave-owners—it could 
not survive the rebellion. As regarded 
the other objection, it had nut much 


weight with him; their clubs would be 
used against us, take what course we 
might. 

The question of power in the Govern- 
ment tu act—authority to set free, the 
slaves in the rebel States—was not, in 
this war for the Union, controverted or 
doubted by any member of the Adminis- 
tration. It was suggested by some that 
preliminary legislation would be advisa- 
ble before a decisive step was taken by 
the Executive ; but it was answered, Con- 
gress was clothed with no authority on 
the subject, nor was the Executive, save 
under the war power—military necessity 
—martial law—where there could be no 
legislation. Congress had, however, taken 
some action, indicating the sentiments of 
that body and the country. 

Before reading the proclamation the 
President again said he felt the great re- 
sponsibility of the step he was taking, 
both to himself and the country. It had 
oppressed him, and not until all other 
measures and expedients failed had he 
come to the conclusion that this element, 
which was arbitrarily used against us, 
must be brought into the Union cause, 
Having reached that conclusion, his deci- 
sion was fixed and unalterable. The act 
and all its responsibilities were his alone. 
He had prepared the paper which he was 
again about to read without advice or as- 
sistance—had pondered over it for weeks, 
and been more confirmed in the rectitude 
of the measure as time passed on. ‘There 
had been moments when he felt awed and 
overwhelmed by the gravity and magni- 
tude of the subject and of what might fol- 
low, but his way was now clear—he knew 
he was right. Among other things, he 
said in a somewhat subdued tone, he had 
looked to a Higher Power for aid and di- 
rection. He had made a vow that if God 
gave us the victory in the impending bat- 
tle he would receive it as an indication of 
the Divine Will that it was his duty to go 
forward in the work of emancipation. In 
a manner half apologetic, he said this 
might seem strange, but there were occa- 
sions When, uncertain how to proceed— 
when it was not clear to his mind what 
he should do—he had in this way sub- 
mitted the disposal of the subject to a 
Higher Power, and abided by what seemed 
the Supreme Will. Events at Sharpsburg 
had confirmed and strengthened his origi- 
nal purpose in regard 'to emancipation 
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and he had no hesitation in issuing this 
preliminary order; the States interested 
would decide fur themselves as to its con- 
summation. 

This was not the only occasion when 
he manifested the peculiar faith or trait 
here exhibited. It was doubtless to be at- 
tributed in a great measure tu the absence 
of early religious culture—a want of edu- 
cational odvantages in his youthful, fron- 
tier life. In the wilderness of Indiana 
fifty years ago there were few churches, 
and only an occasional wandering preach- 
er furnished the sparse population with 
rude religious instruction. Although his 
early opportunities for religious improve- 
ment had been few, there was deep-seated 
within him a feeling of dependence and 
trust in that Supreme Intelligence which 
rules and governs all. 

Some general conversation followed the 
reading of the document, when the Presi- 
dent handed it to the Secretary of State, 
with directions to publish it forthwith, 

There were, I think, apprehensions and 
anxiety on the minds of every member of 
the Administration as to the effect which 
the proclamation would have on the pub- 
lic mind. I make an extract from a mem- 
orandum of my own on the 22d of Septem- 
ber, which expresses my views and feel- 
ings at the time: ** The subject, aside 
from the ethical view of the question, has, 
from its magnitude and its uncertain re- 
sults, asolemnity and weight that oppress- 
esme. It isa step in the progress of this 
war—a beginning, the results of which 
will extend into the distant future. A fa- 
vorable termination of the war seems more 
remote with every movement. Unless the 
rebels hasten to avail themselves of the al- 
ternative now presented—and I see little 
probability of it—the end can scarcely be 
other than emancipation of the slaves, and 
subjugation of their masters, carrying 
with it a revolution of the social, civil, 
and industrial habits and condition of 
society in all the slave States. There is 
in the free States a prevailing opinion 
that this measure will secure a speedy 
peace. 1 cannot say that L so view it. 
There will be the energy of desperation on 
the part of the slave-owners, aided by those 
who sympathize with them, which with 
the impending pecuniary sacrifices will 
intensify the struggle. While, however, 
dark clouds are before us and around us. 
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I do not see in the twilight of the future 
how the measure taken could be avoided, 
and I know not that it is desirable it 
should be. It*is a despotic act in the 
cause of the Union, and I may add of free- 
dom.”’ 

The immediate efiect of this extraordi- 
nary and radical measure—almost reyo- 
lutionary in its character—was less tur- 
bulentandexciting, North and South, than 
had been generally apprehended. It call- 
ed out no excessive jubilation on one part, 
nor angry vivlence on the other. For a 
time it failed to strengthen the Adminis- 
tration in any section. It imparted no 
vigor but rather depression and weakness 
to the North nor strength to the secession 
cause in the South, where there began to 
be a conscious feeling of the fatal step 
they had taken. Mr. Blair’s forebodings 
as to the effect on the approaching autumn 
elections were realized. Many who had 
resisted secession were not prepared to 
sustain the Executive in a measure which 
was without direct warrant from the Con- 
stitution, though adopted as a necessity to 
defend and preserve it and the Union from 
rebellious assailants, whose avowed pur- 
pose was to destroy both. The emanci- 
pationists, who had urged decisive action 
upon the President, relaxed for a time 
their energies after action was taken, and 
the fall elections were adverse tu the Ad- 
ministration. 

In the rebel or Confederate Government 
there was much empty gasconade, and 
many loud threats and denunciations for 
this executive act; but they ended in mere 
declamation. It had become a conviec- 
tion with the intelligent minds of the 
South that the rebellion had put slavery 
in jeopardy, and that if the rebellion was 
suppressed slavery would be extinguished, 
The proclamation brought conviction of 
this fact to their minds, and alarmed and 
weakened them. 

Following the preliminary proclama- 
tion, and as a part of the plan, was the 
question of deporting and colonizing the 
colored race. This was a part of the 
President’s scheme, and had oecupied his 
mind some time before the project for 
emancipation was adopted, although the 
historians, biographers, and commenta- 
tors have made slight, if any, allusion to 
it. The President, however, and a por- 
tion of his Cabinet considered them in- 
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separable, and that deportation should qui project, declared himself opposed to 
accummpany and be a part of the emancipa- the proposition of the Attorney-General, 
tion movement. Mr. Bates. who also opposed the Chiriqui 
A speculating operation for colonizing scheme, but who read an elaborate paper 
and taking possession of a tract of coun- in favor of compulsury emigration or de- 
try in Central America, known as the portation. 
Chiriqui grant or purchase in Costa Rica, Deportation and colonization eventually 
had been in progress under the Buchanan died out, after a feeble and abortive effurt 
Administration, and greatly interested to planta cargo of negroes at Cow Island ; 
President Lincoln, who thought it might but emancipation became a success. 
be used for colonization purposes. He On Tuesday, the 30th of December, the 
had in the spring of 1861 expressed a fa- President read to the Cabinet the draft 
vorable opinion of the scheme, and refer- of his proclamation emancipating the 
red it tv me for investigation, and if lap- slaves in the rebellious States, pursuant 
proved it, to bring forward the necessary — to his preliminary proclamation of the 22d 
neasures to carry it intu effect. Without of September, and, as usual with his pub- 
here going into details of that inyestiga- lie papers, invited criticism. A general 
tion, | became satistied that it wasa spee- debate took place that day, but without 
ulating, if not a swindling scheme, and much definite point, or any new sugges- 
so reported, and declined to further con- tion in the discussion. The President di- 
sider the subject. It was then referred to rected that copies 6f the paper should be 
the Secretary of the Interior, a friend of made and sent to each member of the 
the scheme and the parties. He madea Cabinet, and ordered a special meeting on 
very skilful and adroit report in its favor, the next day, Wednesday, the 31st of De- 
stating that there was an abundance of the cember, to hear remarks and receive sug- 
best quality of coal in the Chiriqui pur- gestions. At that meeting two or three 
chase, which a colony of emancipated ne- verbal alterations were suggested. All 
groes could mine, and recommending that but one of them were, | think, proposed by 
such a colony should be established, and Mr. Seward. Four members, viz., Messrs. 
that the Navy Department should procure Seward, Chase, Blair, and myself, without 
its supplies of fuel from thatsource. The interchanging opinions, advised that any 
President gave tle project favorable con- and all exceptions of fractional parts of 
sideration, and in compliance with it pro- any State should be omitted. It was stated 
posed to issuean order directing the Navy that, slavery being the creature of local 
Department to procure its coal from Chi- law, no State where it existed could dis- 
riqui, and to make an advance to the com- criminate in its enactments so as to au- 
pany of $50,000 to aid in its colonizing thorize its continuance in some counties, 
and mining purposes. To this I wholly yet prohibit it in others, There could be 
and entirely objected, and when the Pres- no such unequal, sectional legislation in 
ident became aware that the law required any State. But the President, while he 
coal to be purchased by annual contract felt the force of the suggestion, declined 
awarded to the lowest bidder, and that we to make the omission, conceiving himself 
had such a contract only partly exeeuted, committed in his preliminary proclama- 
the scheme was abandoned. But the plan tion. Mr. Chase proposed the felicitous 
of deportation and colonization by the closing paragraph, declaring the sincerity 
Government Was not given up. It was of the Executive in this act, believed to 
pissed as an incidental and necessary be an act of justice warranted by the 
part of the emancipation proceeding. The Constitution, upon military necessity, and 
President brought the subject of deport- invoking for it the considerate judgment 
ing the freed slaves before the Cabinet of mankind and the gracious favor of Al- 
on Tuesday, the 23d of September, the mighty God. 
day succeeding his preliminary emancipa- All the suggestions, written and oral, 
tion proclamation, when it was discussed which had heen made, were received by 
at some length, and again on Friday, the the President, who said he would consider 
26th. There was a diversity of opinion them and complete the document. This 
in the Cabinet on this measure, but ulti- was done, and the paper signed and pub- 
mately a majority opposed it. The Presi- lished on the following day, the Ist of 
dent, in reluctantly giving up the Chiri- January, 1863. 
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The speculations as to the origin of the 
proclamation and the influence and causes 
which prompted the emancipation move- 
ment have been many, and some of them 
merely imaginary or conjectural. It has 
been said it was done to prevent a recog- 
nition of the Confederacy by Européan 
governments; that it was extorted by the 
ultra abolitionists, who threatened the 
Administration; that the President was 
overborne and subdued by appeals which 
the clergy and others addressed to him. 
Some or all of these may have tended to con- 
firm him, but the origin was with neither. 
The war and war necessities had modified 
his views and overcome his primary, un- 
disguised reluctance to adopt a measure 
fur which he had no express constitutional 
or legal authority—nothing but absolute 
military necessity. The calamities of the 
war, which were prolonged, and the con- 
dition of national affairs, convinced him 
that to confer freedom on the four millions 
who were in bondage would be the most 
fatal blow he could strike against the re- 
bellion, and the most effectual if not the 
only measure that would give peace and 
prosperity to the Union. 

The period when he came to this con- 
clusion, and decided to give by am execu- 
tive act freedom to the slaves, has been a 
controverted question on the part of his 
biographers, historians, and commenta- 
tors, but no specific day or influence can 
be named. Impressed with the impor- 
tance, solemnity, and responsibility of the 
measure, he was slow and deliberate in 
adopting it. For more than a year after 
his inauguration, he resisted the appeals 
and the threats of his ultra supporters, 
who urged him to use the war necessity 
and strike the fetters from the slave, in 
the confident belief that peace would be 
restored and the compromises of the Con- 
stitution maintained unimpaired, without 
resorting to this necessity. But gradual- 
ly the conviction dawned upon him that 
the cause which led to the rebellion must 
be removed before harmony could prevail. 
For a time he indulged the hope that the 
border States would view the subject as 
he viewed it, and come to the same con- 
clusion. If so, they in the wreck and 
downfall of the institution would, he 
thought, gladly avail themselves of the 
proposition of gradual and compensated 
emancipation. Disappointed after re- 
peated earnest appeals addressed to the 
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patriotism and the pecuniary interest of 
the States, and failing to persuade them 
to take the initiative by voluntarily relin- 
quishing slavery, he was compelled to 
take the other and extreme alternative of 
addressing himself to the rebels them- 
selves, and warning them that if they 
persisted in rebellion after a given date, 
he shou!d adopt the policy of emancipa- 
tion. 

His interview with the representatives 
on the 12th of July, and his ineffectual 
appeal to them to favor a scheme for vol- 
untary, prospective, and compensated 
emancipation, forced upon him the con- 
viction that all arguments and appeals in 
that quarter were vain and useless, and 
that a different, stronger, and more ultra 
policy was necessary. ‘They, and the con- 
stituency on whom they relied, were most 
of them Union men, but they clung to the 
system of productive slave labor to which 
they had been accustomed. Their seces- 
sion opponents at the South had from the 
beginning taunted them with the asser- 
tion that if they adhered to the Union 
cause the abolitionists would set free 
their slaves and subvert their industrial 
and social system. ‘This they had repel- 
led, and when appealed to by the Presi- 
dent felt that they could not sustain them- 
selves at home if they gave in to the meas- 
ure. They therefore declined the propo- 
sitions he made. 

It was after that last fruitless and hope- 
less interview with the border State rep- 
resentatives, on Saturday the 12th of 
July, that he became convinced the Gov- 
ernment would be compelled to adopt the 
principle of emancipating the siaves in 
the rebel States in order to close the con- 
flict. In all probability the alternative 
of this harsher and more responsible 
measure toward the extreme South, in case 
the border States could not be persuaded 
to come into his ‘project of voluntary 
emancipatioh, had been evolved in bis 
mind before that last meeting. He had 
urged the project from the 6th of the pre- 
ceding March, without receiving much 
encouragement, and the opposition and 
repugnance manifested at the meeting on 
the 12th of July satisfied him that a dif- 
ferent and more decided policy, and in an- 
other direction, must be pursued. In 
this mood, and with this conviction, after 
his unsatisfactory interview on Saturday, 
he felt that he must abandon that project, 
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and on the following day, Sunday, the 
13th, introduced to Mr. Seward and my- 
self the topic that engrossed his mind, 
with a request that we should give the 
subject of emancipating the slaves in the 
Southern States, after a given date, early 
and earnest consideration. He had not at 
that time fully determined on issuing a 
proclamation—had not entirely given up 
the hope that the border States might yet 
eome into his scheme, which was obvi- 
ously so much to their advantage; but it 
had become a remote and glimmering 
hope, which their written reply on the 
14th of July extinguished. Not until af- 
ter that date did he write his preliminary 
proclamation, which was, I believe, first 
read to the Cabinet on Saturday, the 2d of 
August. 

The statement made and reiterated with 
great confidence, that this proclamation 
was written on a steamboat when re- 
turning from a visit to General McClel- 
lan, on the 8th of July, is a mistake. 
He did, there is little doubt, at that time, 
when returning on the steamer, write out 
the speech which he read to the represen- 
tatives of the border States when he 
reached Washington. It would be un- 
just to him asa man, and as Chief Ma- 
gistrate, toimpute to him a disingenuous 
and a double part in his proposition to 
the representatives of the border States ; 
to suppose that while he was inviting 
them to adopt the policy of voluntary 
emancipation by their respective States, 
he concealed from them the fact that he 
was pursuing a different policy, and had 
indeed, as represented, written a procla- 
mation for general emancipation by the 
Federal Government. Nor were the two 
policies compatible. The truth is, he had 
doubted Federal authority, and therefore 


labored earnestly and with fidelity to in- 
duce the border States to initiate the 
milder and practical policy of voluntary 
emancipation by State action, which they 
clearly had the right to do. ‘To encour- 
age them in this movement, he promised 
the intiuence of the Executive to give 
them pecuniary aid. Could they have 
been persuaded to act, the President 
would have been relieved of embarrass- 
ment, for it would have been the first step 
in a movement which would have eventu- 
ated in general emancipation by the un- 
doubted, rightful legitimate State author- 
ities. Not until the last hope of voluntary 
emancipation was extinguished in the in- 
terview on the 12th of July, did he relin- 
quish his early and favorite policy, and 
take up the controverted and contested 
one of Federal action, warranted alone by 
military necessity. 

His generous and benevolent nature was 
gladdened at the close by the result of 


gave freedom to 


his proclamation, which 
four millions in bondage, and contributed 
in nosmall degree to the suppression of the 
rebellion and to the preservation and per- 
petuation of the Union. The fruition of 
this measure, adopted under imperious 
necessity, and with responsibilities and a 
sulemnity that few can appreciate, cheer- 
ed the last days of the extraordinary man, 
to whom alone belongs the credit, as he 
assumed the consequences of the act, and 
whose untimely death the nation will ever 
have cause to deplore. Love for his coun- 
try, its Constitution, and the Union which 
he had been chosen to guard, was the con- 
trolling influence that governed him in 
one of the most important and responsi- 
ble measures ever decreed by chief magis- 
trate or ruler. 
Gipron WELLEs. 
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PHASES OF POLITICS. 

Wuen this number of the magazine 
reaches the reader, the canyass now cul- 
minating will be as much a part of histo- 
ry as the struggle of Polk and Clay. The 
wigwams will be to let; the ox-roasts 
ended ; the platforms dismantled and si- 
lent; the torches put out ; the caoutchoue 
capes laid away for another season ; the 
surplus documents despatched to the pulp 
mill; the headquarters deserted , and, in 
fine, all the election paraphernalia will be 
set aside as when a puppet-show is over. 
Wirepullers, wasting nor tears nor 
cheers on the past, will be casting the 
horoscope for 1876, wondering, perhaps, 
how ** Blaine of Maine ’’ would take as a 
war-cry, say in a ** Pine Tree’’ contest, 
with evergreen appearing everywhere, 
and the transparencies mottoed * Dirigo” ; 
like the old 


coon campaign; with barracks built of 


with a ‘cone campaign ” 


pine trees, plumes and liberty caps of 
pine cones, processions pine- lad, plat- 
forms pine-crowned, and blazing pine 
knots for torches, and the streets su lively 
with this emblematie foliage as to match 
in multitudinous repetitions the coming 
of Birnam wood to Dunsinane. All this 
may be dreamed of a month hence, but 
just now we are crying ‘* Give One Day 
to Your Country,’’ ** Remember Marcus 
Morton and the Importance of One Vote,” 
** Beware of Roorbacks ’’ ; and the watch- 
words are Grant and Greeley. 

A French writer has declared that a 
country of universal suffrage is a country 
governed by the chance roll of the rou- 
lette ball in happy days, and by madness 
ind crime in times of trouble—by a sys- 
tem in which two fools carry the day over 
a philosopher, two drunkards over a sage, 
two pickpockets over an honest citizen, 
two road-menders over their engineer, 
two private soldiers over Sherman, two 
donkeys over Dexter, two pebbles over a 
diamond. The Frenchman felt sore be- 
cause universal suffraze had given him 
Louis Bonaparte for an emperor, and for a 
legislature the wise chamber that de- 
clared war against Prussia. He is right 
in demanding that suffrage shall stop 
short of criminals, brutes, and fuols; he 
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is wrong when he objects to the stone- 
breaker’s vote counting as much as the 
surveyor’s, and the conseript’s as the colo- 
nel’s, because the engineer and the offi- 
eer, through their character, position, 
wealth, intelligence, and, in stort, 
through the very qualities on which tne 
claim to superior electoral power is based, 
may wield a vast indirect influence. The 
engineer sometimes so controls his road- 
menders, superintendents so influence 
their workmen, that the secret ballot must 
be interposed. At least, then, let all in- 
dividual votes count alike. Suffrage is 
certainly not improved by being given to 
professional thieves ; while a reading an 1 
writing test is such a premium ou educa- 
tion that a man unwillingly disfranchised 
on that seere would rarely let his boy 
grow up an ignoramus. 

In one respect the canvass falsified ex- 
pectation, completely shifting in hue and 
tone as it went on. The orators set out 
rel yrim,”’ they 
brought up on the old road of ‘‘ recon- 


on the new path of “ 
struction’’; they began with a er 
*corruption,’’ and before a month were 
A keynote for 


one party was struck by Mr. Sumner’s fa- 


yelling ‘* conciliation.”’ 
mous resvlution on the French arms, 
which, as Mr. Benton would say, ** car- 
ried a big town meeting speech in its 
belly’; yet who, for the lastsix months, 
has talked of French aris or Saini 3 
speech? They qui tly disappe red mm 
the scene at an early day, as, indeed, did 


the orator himself, to general s 








sans tambours ni tr mj (tes, lik me re- 
lapsing from dudgeon to disgust Since 
then, each party has viven un | - 
t ntion to proving itself the THLY rh ul 
peacemaker, and requesting eb { 
as such, though some of the lo t-lung- 
ed are * red-hot and still hating,’ as the 


Irish vender of roasted chestnuts yonder 
is erving at his street furnace 

With platforms of platitudes, a canvass 
of personalities followed as a matter of 
course. This Aas been a canvass of eal- 
umny all around, and the political ** coun- 
ter’’ is so full of ** lies nailed ’*’ to it, 
that there is no room on the board for 


What does all 


even an embryonic fib. 
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this abusive warfare amount to? People 
grow case-hardened to epithets and in- 
Vituperation 
becomes nerveless very early in the strug- 
Indeed, the mystery is why shrewd 


credulous of tale-bearing. 


gle. 
managers set such store on trifles, since 
most peuple, in presence of great ideas 
the 


howls which demagogues raise over petty 


and great deeds, hear nothing of 


nothings, while the last three elections 
show that you cannot frighten the modern 
voter by calling him ‘* copperhead ’* or 
** carpet-bagger,’’ nor kill or cure his can- 


The 


trouble is that we fancy the other side 


didate by coining personal slanders, 


deals in deceits, and no power the giltie 


gies us to see our ** sells’ as ithers see 


them. 


s wiety : 


But in truth it is in polities as in 
in speaking of character Jones 
deliberately runs down Smith because 
Brown will talk him up, and the accounts 
ought to balance; or he extravagantly 
praises the unworthy Sinith because that 
reckless Brown is sure to vilify him, and 
so justice will not be secured. Jones and 
Brown would like to speak the truth 
about men and ideas, but they feel it in- 
cumbent on them to fib in order to balance 
the counter lies ol other people, and so to 
secure a golden mean. 

I remember hearing an intimate associ- 
ate of the distinguished American states- 
man who died in mid-autumn, at the very 
height of a scene so familiar to him, a 
Presidential canvass, I once heard a friend 
of Mr. Seward say that when the Secreta- 
ry was asked by an acquaintance for leave 
to smother the publication of an atrocious 
slander, the veteran politician answered, 
** Don’t stop it—I can afford to be abused, 
but I can’t afford to be forgotten.”’ T 


was, doubtless, a grotesque, half-eynical 


ere 
humor in the reply, besides a characteris- 
But 


men are themselves so little 


tic coolness and imperturbability. 
while public 
sensitive to reputation, so little thin-skin- 
ned, while they prefer sieer notoriety to 
obseurity, slander has naturally full play ; 
for few politicians of our day have less 
Mr. Seward to fear being 


reason than 


** forgotten.” 
HEADS I WiN, TAILS YOU LOSE. 
Mr. Lowe’s speech at Glasgow concerns 
our countrymen hardly less than his own. 
For, though the American success at 
Geneva is appreciated by everybody on the 
other side of the Atlantic and by every- 
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body on this side, excepting Mr. Theodore 
Tilton, yet its drawback is the possibility 
that the stringent Geneva doctrines may 
be revived by England against us, should 
she become the aggrieved belligerent and 
we the faithless neutral ; but this possi- 
bility many British statesmen and writers 
are doing their best to preclude. Mr. Lowe 
insists that the arbitrators had no power 
to enunciate principles of international 
law. 
for that purpose; their power was gone 


** They were nota court constituted 


as soon as they had made their award, 
and the principles they have laid down 
cannot be established by their promulga- 
tion. 
putable.”’ 


They are in themselves very dis- 
Sir A. Cockburn, being the 
British member of the tribunal, could not 
with good grace qualify it like Mr. Lowe, 
but he refused tosign its award, and pub- 
lished a volume of ** Reasons ”’ for this 
The * Saturday Review ”’ 
ly says that this dissent strips the majority 


doctrine of authority; and, though the 


refusal. wrave- 


comment is insular—perhaps more British 
than modest, quite as droll, indeed, as 
the Paris talk, up to 1870, that German 
military science was void of authority 
wherever it varied from the French—still, 
it must be admitted that England, through 
her repre sentative, seems to renounce the 
privilege of hereafter claiming the Geneva 
the 


and British 


decision as“a precedent. She pays 
award but scouts the doctrine ; 
public opinion interprets the recusant act 
of the English arbiter as designed express- 
ly to prevent the Geneva theory of** neg- 
ligence *’ and of ** neutral responsibility”’ 
from having any future binding force. 
Mr. Lowe himself, in ** regretting that 
the Lord Chief Justice did not take the 
course of simply signing the award with 
the 
] 


ali 


arbitrators,” instead of ** renewing 
the strong arguments and contests on 
which the arbitrators had decided,” yet 
took care to deny the validity of this de- 
isi ** The 


said, ** only like arbitrators between any 
and ought, therefore, with- 


cision as a precedent. y were,”’ he 
two of us,”’ 
out giving reasons, to have simply award- 
ed what they thought right under these 
‘** The arbitra- 
tors,”’added Mr. Low , cas any Jeally 
tribunal—but agents 


special circumstances, 


judges—not really « 
of the parties for settling a single differ- 
ence, and clothed with no authority what- 
ever.”’ The ‘‘ Saturday Review,”’ in con- 
soling itself with the belief that the arbi- 
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trators must be “‘ sensitive’ to the criti- 
cisins of the British public, says that ‘* Mr. 
Lowe’s summary repudiation of their au- 
thority will be regarded by them as less 
flattering than Sir A. Cockburn’s elabo- 
rate exposition of the fiets and the law. 
As they assumed the function of judges, 
they will probably have learned with sur- 
prise that an eminent member of the Eng- 
lish Cabinet regards them as jurymen, not 
of the highest rank.’’ However this sur- 
prise may rankle in their breasts, the fact 
important fur us to note is that, on the 
British juryman’s disagreeing to the ver- 
dict, an eminent member of the English 
Cabinet “ summarily repudiated their au- 
thority.’’ Since the award is nevertheless 
to be paid, it looks as if England were re- 
solved that we shall both eat our cake and 
have it. 

On the other hand, Mr. Forster and sun- 
dry British statesmen are defending both 
the award and its doctrine. Still, British 
off¢ial opinion in general proclaims the 
Geneva decision to be an anomaly, not a 
precedent. The able and temperate argu- 
ment of Sir Roundell Palmer, the able 
and less temperate repudiation by Sir A. 
Cockburn of the majority opinion, and the 
explanation of the English minister at Glas- 
gow, all imply that the treaty rules in the 
Alabama case were invented to procure a 
particular decision and are not interna- 
tional law. Hence the ‘‘ Observer ”’ re- 
marks that the case was ‘* decided before 
it was argued,’’ and that ‘‘ the award is a 
gift, not the payment of a debt. We 
have apologized to the United States, and 
the award is only the practical enforce- 
ment of that apology. We have not come 
any nearer to real agreement.’’ So the 
** Saturday Review ’’ maintains that *‘ the 
concessions were extorted by scarcely con- 
cealed menace. The framers of the Treaty 
of Washington undoubtedly intended to 
provide the United States with facilities 
for obtaining pecuniary damages.’’ The 
** Pall Mall Gazette *’ calls the Geneva 
Conference ‘fan assemblage meeting to 
register in favor of the plaintiff a judg- 
ment to which the defendant had virtu- 
ally assented.’’ Ifsuch views be correct, 
it would be ridiculous to suppose that a 
future neutrality tribunal, deciding be- 
tween us and England, in a case not of 
‘gift’? or of ‘* menace,’’ but of law, 
would be bound by the oditer dicta of such 
a predecessor. 


What, then, is the conclusion? The 
** Pall Mall Gazette ’’ says : *‘ If we ever 
have to go to arbitration as plaintiffs 
under these rules, Sir A. Cockburn’s is 
the construction which the defendant's 
counsel will attempt to urge upon the 
court. What security have we that the 
arbitrators in that case will refuse to en- 
tertain such a construction? We have 
obtained the establishment of a set of 
ambiguous rules, which haye been con- 
strued in favor of the plaintiff in a case 
where we were defendants, and may very 
possibly be construed in favor of the de- 
fendants when we in our turn become 
plaintiffs.”"”> The ‘Saturday Review,”’’ 
while observing that if the legal proposi- 
tions of the tribunal had been binding 
precedents, they ‘‘might hereafter be 
cited in support of English claims against 
the United States,’’ maintains that it may 
be ‘* right to hold that the award will not 
create a binding precedent,’’ and that in 
the case supposed, though ‘* the plain- 
tiff will rely on the award and on the 
statements of the majority, the defendant 
will appeal to the higher authority and 
more cogent reasoning of the Lord Chief 
Justice. It is scarcely probable that the 
loss inflicted on the belligerent will, as in 
the recent. litigation, be assumed as the 
measure of damages.’’ So the ‘‘ Ob- 
seryer,’’ which may to some extent be 
regarded as giving the ministerial view, in 
a generous spirit says : 

We have admitted that we were wrong, though 
we did not fully believe it. We have consented 
to make an apology which we did not feel to be 
altogether due from us, and we have now sub- 
mitted to an award which we thoroughly be- 
lieve, and our arbitrator believes, not to be en- 
tirely just, solely that we might solace the in- 
jured feelings, heal the wounded pride, satisfy 
the hurt susceptibilities, and regain the alienated 
friendship of our brethren on the other side of 
the sea. 

In fine, it is clear from a hundred such 
expressions of intélligent opinion, that, 
not expecting of other nations a degree of 
neutral responsibility which she disowns, 
England absolves them, so far as concerns 
herself, from a general adhesion to rules 
of neutral duty conceived by her to be 
cumbrous devices for paying without hu- 
miliation a debt otherwise not ccllectible, 
and inoperative the instant their specific 
purpose was served. The less stringent 
doctrine, therefore, of the English arbi- 
trator, can probably be relied upon by 
America, if she prefers, in her future 
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dealings with England. Few official com- 
ments on the new Geneva rules have been 
made by other Powers than England. 
However, Count Beust, in the last Aus- 
trian Red Book, advises their being con- 
fined to the specific Alabama case, and 
not accepted for future guidance, because 
they would unduly “narrow the rights 
of neutrals,’’ particularly in forcing neu- 
trals to make compensation without ade- 
quate proof of hostile intent. 

An injured man or injured nation usu- 
ally complains loudly and with much in- 
vective, especially where redress has to be 
sued at law, and its amount depends on 
the strength of the complainant’s case. 
But at Geneva there was so much abuse 
in our pleadings, and such absence of it 
in the British, that the contrast shamed 
us, until Sir A. Cockburn, the English 
judge, restored the equilibrium of hard 
language. While the courtesy of Mr. 
Adams rivalled that of the English law- 
yers, his English colleague roundly rated 
the American counsel and snubbed bis 
fellow judges ; and as the American law- 
yers imported into their case discourteous 
criticisms on the English Government, so 
the English arbitrator imported into his 
opinion a fervent eulogy of leading ene- 
mies of the plaintiff's government—a 
needless procedure, as offensive as would 
have been a eulogy of the Fenians from 
Mr. Adama, or of Lopez by Count Sclopis 
for the benefit of the Brazilian arbitrator. 
Again, the most bitterly contested point 
in the eight years’ diplomatic controversy 
has been whether an official sympathy of 
the English Government with the Confed- 
eracy could fairly be alleged, and evidence 
adduced to prove its existence, by way of 
helping to show that certain doubtful acts 
were probably negligent acts, as such in- 
fluencing the award of damages in-the 
case of some cruisers. England insisted 
that merely to suppose such an official 
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bias was insulting. Mr. Gladstone had 
said thac ‘* Jefferson Davis has created a 
nation ’’; the British Foreign Office had 
hurried to announce that the ‘* late Un- 
ion ’’ was destroyed ; Semmes had receiv- 
ed official honors from the Jamaica authors 
ities, ** official as well as private courte- 
sies,’’ to use his own language, at Cape 
Town, where he shipped eleven English 
seamen in Her Majesty’s port, and had 
been lionized by municipal authorities in 
England; to employ the words of the 
** Pall Mall Gazette,’’ * the highest official 
personages in England were known to be 
favorably inclined to the Southern cause, 
and the Hlouse of Commons welcomed 
with shouts the declaration of Mr. Laird 
that he would rather have built a dozen 
Alabamas than made one of Mr. Bright's 
speeches.’’ Still, England held it rude 
and discourteous to suppose any official 
bias on her part. However, when the 
case was over and the award made, her 
official representative at Geneva, and an 
arbitrator at that, delivered what the 
‘*Saturday Review”’ 
eloquent vindication by the Lord Chief 
Justice of the so-called rebellion of the 
Southern States,’’ and asserted and justi- 
fied his sympathy with the Davis govern- 
ment ratlrer than our own. 

Since the rendering of the Geneva deci- 
sion, the Berlin decree on the Water 
Soundary has been made known. Amer- 
ica is additionally impressed with the sov- 
ereign virtues of arbitration as a balm for 
international woes, while a double diplo- 
matic defeat makes Great Britain pardon- 
ably suspicious of*the same panacea ; but 
itis perhaps fair to assumes that those 
Englishmen who obje ct to the Alabama 
decision on Mr. Lowe’s ground that ex- 
planatory reasons accompanied it, will be 
pleased to find that Emperor William for 
his San Juan decree assigns no reasons at 
all. Painip Quiver. 


describes as ‘* the 
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INTEKNATIONAL SCIENCE. 

Prorrssor TyYNpDALL’s beautiful little 
book on the ** Forms of Water ”’ initiates 
a scheme of considerable importance to 
authors and the reading public as well as 
to the cause of sound scientific edacation. 
The idea of a series of compact and popu- 
lar hand-books, giving the latest results 
of scientific thought in its most impor- 
tant departments, prepared by leading 
scientific thinkers of different countries, 
originated with Prof, E. L. Youmans, who 
went abroad last year to carry it out. 
The first scientific men of England, France, 
and Germany entered cordially into the 
project, and pledged themselves to con- 
tribute each a volume to be published si- 
multaneously in Leipsic, Paris, London, 
and New York. ‘The plan is thoroughly 
comprehensive. In a brief introduction 
to the series prefixed to its first volume, 
Professor Youmans says: ‘ It is designed 
to consist of compendious scientific trea- 
tises, representing the latest advances of 
thought upon subjects of general interest, 
theoretical and practical, to all classes of 
readers. The familiar phenomena of sur- 
rounding nature, in their physical and 
chemical aspects, the knowledge of which 
has recently undergone marked extension 
‘or revision, will be presented in their 
Jatest interpretations. Biology, or the 
general science of lifey which has lately 
come into prominence, will be explained 
in its leading and most important princi- 
ples. ‘The subject of mind, which, under 
the inductive method and on the basis of 
its physical accompaniments and condi- 
tions, is giving rise to a new psychology, 
will be treated with the fulness to which 
it is entitled. The laws of man’s social 
development, or the natural history of 
society, which are now being studied by 
the scientific method, will also receive a 
due share of attention. While the books 
of this series are to deal with a wide di- 
versity of topics, it will be a leading ob- 
ject of the enterprise to present the bear- 
ings of inquiry upon the higher ques- 
tions of the time, and to throw the latest 
light of science upon the phenomena of 
human nature and the economy of hu- 
man life.’’ 


The first requisite of such a series of 
works as this is that they shall be authen- 
tic and be entitled to the fullest public 
confidence. ‘The danger of making science 
popular is that it ceases to be accurate 
and trustworthy. Large numbers of the 
reading public, with only a literary cul- 
ture, are but imperfect judges of the qual- 
ity of what goes under the name of science, 
and are imposed upon by compilers who 
presume largely upon the general igno- 
rance, prejudice and the love of sensa- 
tion and wonder. Nothing was more 
needed than to check this tendency by 
supplying valuable and authoritative 
works, written in a clear and popular 
style ; and it is the first merit of the Inter- 
national Scientific Series that it has been 
organized for the attainment of this end. 

The present undertaking is also note- 
worthy as illustrating the catholic ten- 
dencies of the age, and the growing spirit 
of codperation among distant and alien 
communities. Professor Yowmans well 
observes: ‘* As science is now the supreme 
interest of civilization, and concerns alike 
the people of every country, aad as more- 
over it afftrds a common ground upon 
which men of all races, tongues, faiths, 
and nationalities may work together in 
harmony, it seems fitting that an under- 
taking of this kind should be of compre- 
hensive scope, and stand upon an inter- 
national basis.’’ It isobvious enough that 
neither on a basis of religion nor politics 
could such an enterprise be carried out, 
while philosophy, art, and literature are 
so colored and modified by national feel- 
ing that they would be but poorly adapt- 
ed to carry out sucha plan as this. But 
the sciences of nature deal with that 
which is common to all, and are constant- 
ly tending to unity, harmony, generality, 
in their leading principles. This office of 
science in breaking down the barriers by 
which communities are separated and pre- 
paring what may be called the platform 
of humanity, has been too much over- 
looked, and is full of noble promise for the 
future, while the carrying out of such an 
enterprise as the International Scientific 
Series can hardly be without its influence 
in promoting so desirable an obiect. A 
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great point has been gained in its reali- 
zation, by securing the most ample remu- 
neration to the authors who take part in 
it; and in voluntarily granting to foreign 
authors the advantage of a copyright upon 
their books, the American publishers of 
the series have done something to miti- 
gate our national disgrace in refusing 
legal protection to the literary property 
of strangers that we covet and appro- 
priate. 


THE HORSE DISEASE. 

Tne disease now raging among horses 
in this country, appears to agree in every 
essential particular with the epidemic in- 
fluenza to which mankind has been sub- 
ject for the last thousand years. In sud- 
denness of invasion and subsequent ra- 
pidity of spread, in the outbreak first oc- 
curring in large cities, and extending 
thence to the adjoining smaller towns, in 
the early debility, which manifests itself 
in the shape of great nervous and muscu- 
lar prostration, in the character and or- 
der of succession of the principal symp- 
toms, in the duration of the attack, and 
the complications which attend it, and in 
the comparative rarity of fatal cases, the 
resemblance is almost perfect. Whatever 
differences there may be, are rationally 
accounted for by the different conditions 
under which men and horses live, and the 
fact that even among men, successive epi- 
demics are not always exactly alike. Fur- 
ther proof of this identity is affurded by 
the well authenticated fact, that the dis- 
~ase when prevalent among men, has been 
known to extend to brutes, horses, dogs, 
cats, and, it is said, even birds have 
been simultaneously attacked. And in the 
present instance the contrary fact has been 
observed, several cases having been re- 
ported where the disease in all its peculiar 
characteristics had developed among men. 
In 1827 an influenza among horses over- 
spread nearly the whole of Europe. Atthe 
same time influenza prevailed among men 
in this country, Mexico, and Siberia. Eu- 
ropeans, however, did not suffer. 

The disease has been ascribed to all 
sorts of causes, but how it originates is 
yet a matter of pure speculation. From 
the suddenness of its onslaught, rapid 
spread, and the fact that it is not conta- 
gious, its cause has been thought to reside 
in the air; and atmospheric moisture, 
changes of temperature, fogs, mists, fun- 
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gi, and so on, have been credited with its 
production. From the fact, observed by 
Schonbein, that large quantities of artifi- 
cially produced ozone exert an irritating 
effect on the mucous membrane of the 
nose, it has been somewhat hastily infer- 
red that the occurrence of influenza is due 
to the presence of a more than ordinary 
amount of this substance in the air. Ac- 
cording to Parkes, ozone may be capable of 
producing a simple catarrh, but nothing 
like the specific symptoms of influenza. 
For a detailed description of the disease as 
it occurs in man, the reader is referred to 
works on medical practice, or any of the 
general Cyclopaedias. 


THE FRENCH SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 

Tue French Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science held its first meet- 
ing at Bordeaux in September, M. de 
Quatrefages acting as president in the ab- 
sence of M. Claude Bernard. The acting 
president opened the sessions of the Asso- 
ciation with a brief address on ‘‘ Science 
and Patriotism,’’ which contains little 
that is novel or interesting ; we, however, 
append a summary. It is the fashion, 
says he, on the other side of the Rhine, to 
assert that France has dropped out of the 
world of intelligence, but, so far from this 
being the case, French savants will com- 
pare favorably for numbers, or for emi- 
nence, With those of any other country 
whatever. Still it is admitted that, out- 
side of the circle of savants, properly so 
valled, the scientific level in France is 
much lower than in many other coun- 
tries; and M. Quatrefages complains that 
professional men in that country are con- 
tent with the simplest elementary knowl- 
edge of the sciences which lie at the very 
foundation of their respective professions. 
‘** Increase the number of scientific work- 
ers,’’ says M. Quatrefages, ‘‘ and you add 
to the greatness of France’’; and he 
would have his country take ‘‘ revenge”’ 
on her enemies by surpassing them in the 
field of science. The scientific worker he 
calls a ** soldier,’’ and speaks of ** science 
militant,’’ comparing its rewards with the 
** glory”? achieved by military success. 
The services rendered by science to the 
useful and industrial arts are disposed of 
in a single paragraph, while the military 
art gets two. The importance of scien- 
tific knowledge for legislators and civic 
functionaries, as also for common labor- 
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ers, is next insisted on, so that all may 
turn tu the best and most economical use 
the agencies under their control. The 
address concludes with the expression of 
the hope that in time the French Associa- 
tion will work very beneficial changes in 


tiie |} ruple of France. 


TEMPERANCE IN TEA-DRINKING, 
WuILe the 


abuses attending the use of tobacco and 


French are fighting the 
fa ] 


alcohol, the Evelish, not to be bebind- 
hand, have begun a newspaper crusade 
against the excessive use of tea, which 
turns out to be a very common habit 
among the poorer classes in England, and 
the cause of a great amount of disease. 
The practic e is also common in this coun- 
try, and if anything more injurious, ow- 
ing to the greater nervous susceptibility 
of our people. The objections to it will 
therefore apply here with as much force 
as in England. 

The constituents of tea are a volatile 
oil, a bitter principle or alkalvid called 
theine, a nitrogenous substance analogous 
to caseine or gluten, a modification of 
tannin, together with gum, sugar, starch, 
fat, woody fibre, salts, ete. It is for the 
two first-named substances that tea is 
usually sought as a beverage; and when 
taken in excess, it is to these and the 
tannin present that its noxious effects are 
chiefly due. The proportions cf these 
matters in the beverage are largely de- 
termined by the method employed in its 
preparation. If boiling water is poured 
upon the tea, and after standing a few 
moments the liquid portion is turned off, 
but little is obtained besides the volatile 
oil. This gives to tea its peculiar flavor, 
and when present in moderate quantity 
makes it not only a pleasant drink, but a 
most useful restorative as well. But pre- 
pared in this way a rather large allow- 
ance of leaves is required, which makes 
the indulgence expensive, and only within 
reach of the well-to-do. The poor accord- 
ingly prepare it by taking a smaller quan- 
tity of leaves, which they boil or stew ina 
largerquantity of water. By this means, 
while losing much of the aroma, they ob- 
tain nearly or quite all the theine anda 
considerable proportion of the tannin or 
astringent matter. Now a beverage of 
this kind when taken in large quantities, 
say a quart a day, is liable to act injuri- 
ously in three ways. 


First, from the large amount of hot 
water, often exceedingly hot, that is swal- 
lowed. According to the ‘* Lancet,’’ this 
is highly prejudicial to digestion, and if 
long continued to general nutrition. In 
the dyspepsia from which poor women 
so frequently and severely suffer, it is 
probable that this mere fact of excessive 
hot-water drinking has often a large 
part. 

Second, from the large quantity of theine 
taken. This is known to be a potent pliy- 
sivlogical agent, acting mainly on the ner- 
vous system. ‘Tea contains about three 
per cent. of theine, and when the stewing 
process is adopted in its preparation, pro- 
bably nearly or quite the whole of this is 
extracted. Assuming that one hundred 
grains or about a teaspoonful and-a-hali 
of the leaves are used for each pint of tea 
(which is probably under the average), 
the person who drinks a quart a day will 
take five or six grains of theine into his 
system. It has been shown that in quan- 
tities exceeding eight grains given at a 
single dose, theine acts almost uniformly 
as a direct narcotic poison, producing 
acute tremors, palpitations, noises in the 
ears, great excitement of the circulation, 
cerebral excitement, and restlessness. 
Very much smaller single doses, even as 
few as four grains, have been known to 
produce these effects; and it can scarcely 
be doubted that the continued use even 
of considerably smaller quantities might 
suffice after atime to seriously impair both 
the strength and steadiness of the ner- 
vous system. Everybody is familiar with 
the effects of a cup of tea taken later at 
night than usual, and there are many 
persons who cannot take green tea at all 
without completely upsetting the ner- 
vous functions. 

Third, from the large amount of astrin- 
gent matter that enters the body. Tea 
contains some twenty-six per cent. of tan- 
nin, a large part of which must be extract- 
ed when the tea is long boiled. This, when 
diffused through the system, restrains the 
free flow of the secretions, and according 
to Pereira operates directly as a constipat- 
ing agent when given in a sufficient dose 
and frequently repeated. The constipa- 
tion with which women generally are 
afflicted is no doubt often due to this 
cause, 

Thesymptomsarising from excessive tea- 
drinking, says the ‘‘ Lancet,”’ agree per- 
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fectly with what might have been pre- 
dicted; they are just those which ought 
to happen from the continued action of 
the smaller doses of a nareotie whose par- 
alyzing force is chiefly expended upon the 
The pal- 
pitation of the heart, which is not, as has 


nervous centres of organic life. 


been represented, a rare, but a frequent 
consequence of taking too much or too 
strong tea, is probably as pure and direct 
a case of slight paralysis of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve (the great regulator of the 
heart) as could be produced by any means 
whatever. 

Taken in small quantities tea acts as a 
stiniulant, but in large quantities its ac- 
tion is that of a narcotic poison. It is 
therefore no more a fit thing to drink in 
excess than is alcohol, though fortunate- 
ly tea-bibbing is much less deadly than 
habitual aleoholism. The modest daily 
allowance of eight or ten ounces of mod- 
erately strong tea, which most people find 
pleasant and refreshing, is no more to be 
considered unwholesome, because four or 
five times that quantity is noxious, than 
a couple of glasses of sound port are to be 
reckoned hurtful, because a couple of bot 
tles taken at once will make one beastly 
drunk. 
HOT SUMMERS AND ATMOSPHERIC 

MOISTURE. 
Tuk intense and long-continued heat of 
seasons like the past is due, according to 
a recent foreign writer, net so much to 
what is going on in the sun, as to the op- 
It is re- 
ally a question of the amount of atmos- 


eration of terrestrial influences. 


pheric moisture, which tends to confine 
the heat, and which varies with cireum- 
stances, the chief being the character of 
the prevailing winds. During one sum- 
mer the winds may come from the drier 
regions of the earth, and our skies may be 
clear and dry; 
winds may prevail, and then, even though 


during another, moist 


] the air becomes 
vapor ; 
the skies are 


y remain cle 
loaded with 
more commonly, however, 


the sky ur, 


invisible aqueous 
Thus the several 
actual 
warmth or coldness, operate to modify 


clouded at such times. 
winds, independently of their 
the temperature of our summer, by caus- 
ing the air to be more or less moisture-la- 
den. The unseen vapor of water exerts a 
wonderful effect on the temperature. It 


acts in this respect like the glass cover- 
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ings on our hothouses, which, thongh 
transparent to light, and to the direct 
heat which comes from the sun, are al- 
most as impermeable to the heat within 
Were the 


air free from watery vapor, we should re- 


as though they were vpaque. 


ceive as great a degree of heat directly 
from the sun; but this heat would not be 
accumulated, because the earth would be 
free to pour it away again into space. On 
cloudy nights no dew is precipitated, the 
clouds preventing radiation, and there- 
fore the fall of temperature requisite for the 
condensation of the watery vapor in theair. 
the cloud, ¢ 
ure in the air impedes the escape of heat 





Like larce amount of moist- 
from the earth, while unlike the cloud it 
offers but a slight obstacle to the passage 
of heat from the sun to the earth. 


In his eighth lecture on the Physiology 
of the Circulation in Plants and Animals, 
Dr. Pettigrew states that if the 
or arm-bones of a bird be perforated, its 

be tied without 
producing suffocation, respiration going 
on by the openings in the bones 


humeri 


trachea or windpipe may 


Proressor J. LAWRENCE SuitH express- 
es the belief that the so-called diamonds 
Arizona 


are not diamonds at all, but nearly color- 


said to have been discovered in 


less sapphires, which, when properly cut, 
approach the diamond in brilliance, and 
are so hard as to scratch every other min- 
eral but the diamond. 


A MACHINE has recently been invented 
by Signor Leopoldo Henrion for drying 


p rcelain clay or p itter’s earth. This op- 
eration, which is a most tedious one in 
damp climates, can be effected in a few 
hours by the machine in question, at a re- 
iatively small cost. The importance of the 
invention will be readily appreciated when 
it is remembered that by the present sys- 
tem eight months 
clay to a proper c 
he market. 


are required to dry the 
sistency, and fit it for 


Srectan efforts are being made by the 
Austrian Government to secure a full rep- 
resentation of the various ‘Turkish and 
Persian industries in the fortheoming in- 
The 
Archduchess Sophia has addressed a let- 
ter to the ladies of most of the cities of 
Turkey requesting that they will 


ternational exposition at Vienna. 


send 
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specimens of local work, and it is expect- 
ed by this means to obtain for exhibition 
a large and varied assortment of samples 
of the needlework for which that country 
is so widely noted. 


Tue boring now going on near Brigh- 
ton, England, is not alone for the purpose 
of determining whether coal is to be 
found there. Mr. Willet, to whom the 
project is mainly due, states that the ob- 
ject is to ascertain the nature and thick- 
ness of the geological strata lying imme- 
diately beneath the lowest series of the 
Weald formation in Kent and Sussex, 
to make further observations on under- 
ground temperatures, and subordinately 
to learn whether carboniferous strata, as 
in Belgium and the Boulonnais district 
in France, extendacross the channel into 
England. 


A FrossiL tooth found near Terre Haute, 
Indiana, is pronounced by Professor Fos- 
ter of Chicago to have belonged to a spe- 
cies of elephant different from any hither- 
to discovered. The differences which dis- 
tinguish it from all other known elephant 
teeth, whether of fossil or existing spe- 
cies, are well marked, and are held to be 
sufficient to constitute the new species 
Elephas mississipiensis, whose height was 
probably not more than six feet, being di- 
minutive in comparison with the gigantic 
Elephas primigenius, but nevertheless 
equally a mammal of the post-pliocene 
epoch. 


Accorpinc to Deherain, atmospheric ni- 





trogan becomes ava 


of plant life by passing into combination 


lable for the support 





during the oxidation of organic matter in 
the soil. ‘to demonstrate this, he dis- 
solves glucose in a dilute solution of am- 
monia in water, placed in a large flask 
filled with a mixture of equal parts of ox- 
ygen and nitrogen. Having closed the 
flask, he heats the mixture gently for one 
hundred hours, at the end of which time 
the whole of the oxygen has disappeared, 
and 5.9 per cent. of the nitrogen has been 
taken up. The same process with humic 


acid and potash shows a loss of 7.2 per 
cent. of nitrogen. 


AccorpinG to the accounts of Arctic 
voyagers, sudden elevations of tempera- 
ture in the polar regions are not uneum- 
mon, even in localities where the ice is 
most abundant. These changes, and the 
occurrence of open polar seas, are usually 
ascribed to the influénce of the Gulf 
Stream. Professor Wheildon suggests an 
opposing view, which is, that open water. 
melting ice, rain after snow, and other 
phenomena of like character observed ‘n 
the polar regions, are due to a circulation 
of air in which warm winds descend from 
upper atmospheres, being a circulation by 
which winds heated at the equator reach 


the poles. 


A MEMBER Of the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences, M. Champouillon, asserts that the 
dead bodies of victims of alcoholism de- 
compose much more rapidly than do those 
that in life were not so affected. He cb- 
served this in Paris after the city was 
tuken by the Prussians. The bodies of 
drunken Communists and of soldiers of 
the government were in many places lying 
side by side, and it was invariably the 
case that the former were in a far more 
advanced state of decomposition than the 
latter. M Champouillon concludes that 
alcoholism produces in the system a sort 
of morbid adynamy or weakness, resem- 
bling that of putrid fevers, and which fa- 
vors rapid post mortem decay. 


Tue cultivation of the white poppy for 
the production of opium is said to be 
meeting with marked success in Tennes- 
see. A small quantity of the imported 
seed was planted last year by Dr. Pitts, 
and the seed obtained from this was exclu- 
sively employed for planting this year. 
The plants are larger and more vigorous, 
and the capsules frem two to ten times as 
large as those from the imported seed. 
The opium obtained from these plants has 
the characteristic narcotic odor and bitter 
taste of the ordinary drug, and presents 2 
smooth, tenacious mass of a dark brown 
color. 
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‘¢'l'HE PENNSYLVANIA Pitcrm, and other 
Poems.’ By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Boston: James R. Osgood &,Co. 1872. 

Each of the main periods of life, it 
might seem, should have its fitting form 
of poetic expression: in youth, sentiment 
or fancy; in riper manhood, passion and 
the higher imagination ; in age, the poetry 
of retrospection, meditation, and a loftier 
religious hope. The character of the time, 
too, must naturally have its influence on 
such creations, and the utterances of the 
bard will evidently be more vigorous, com- 
bative, or progzessive in seasons of polit- 
ical or social agitation, more reflective and 
introverted at periods of calm development 
in the national life. 

It is reasonable, therefore, that the 
works of a man like Whittier, written and 
published in the last half-dozen years, 
should show a marked difference from 
those of the preceding decade. During 
the long period when men’s hearts and 
brains were busy with the great slavery 
agitation, and all its consequent political 
and social convulsion, John Greenleaf 
Whittier was foremost in the fight, fear- 
less without rashness, without 
acrimony, and frank without coarseness 
or vituperation. Throughout the whole 
weary contest no soldier of the faith did 
better or nobler work than he, for no one 
so blended the sternness of the combatant 
with the great, loving heart of the man; 
no one so tempered the fierce exaltation 
of strife with the imagination of the poet 
and the gentleness of the Christian. But 
to-day scene and atmosphere have chang- 
ed. 


nation too. 


earnest 


The man has grown older, and the 
We have entered on a new 
phase of development, in which, it may be 
hoped, struggle and daring and resolu- 
tion, at least in the sense of “61, will have 
less place, and all kindlier elements, all 
peaceful arts and practices hold undisput- 
ed sway. 

Thus at the eventide of his journey, 
when the storms which swept the noon- 
day landscape have passed-away, and the 
long shadows of approaching twilight fall 
sober and mellow along the way before 
him, it is natural that the gray-haired 
bard and soldier should stand musingly 
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leoking at once forward and backward, 
dreaming, in the light of a calm and not 
unhappy memory, of the friends and fa- 
miliar scenes of old, gazing onward with 
the untroubled calmness of a soul at peace 
towards the new sunrise soon to break. 
We miss, it is true, somewhat of the fire 
of iis prime 
imagination, the trenchant expression and 
picturesque statement of the season when 
brain and fancy were at their best. The 
manly strength of the ‘* Massachusetts 
to Virginia,’’ the wondrous freshness and 
vigor of ** Barbara Frietchie ’’ and ** Skip- 
per [reson ”’ are lacking in the present vol- 





the rich color of a younger 


ume; but it has much which we may grate- 
fully accept in their stead. The nerves 
may fail and the imagination fade, but 
the brain is still clear, the heart still as 
old. 


always some passages in ** Snow-Bound,”’ 


warm and steadfast as of Save 
the most exquisite threnody in almost any 
language, nothing in our author's works 
is fraught with more mournful tenderness 
than the tribute to the Cary sisters in ** The 
Singer ’’; nothing more golden with the 
sunset light of calm and lofty reflection 
than the main poem in which he sketches 
the life of a kindred soul—the old German 
mystic and Pennsylvania colonist, Pasto- 
rius. The little fragment ‘* A Woman’ 
is in itself a whole volume of far-seeing 


wisdom and heavenly charity, on a subject 
to which the hard and thoughtless world 
has been wont to devote very little of 
either. No one who, with the most of 
life’s journey accomplished, is looking 
forward to journey’s end and journey’s 
rest, can fail to find in the noble repose 
and religious hope of “ The Birthday”’ and 
‘“*The Three Bells’ a soothing breath of 
sympathy and brotherly encoura 

All peace and joy go with the grand old 
man when the dark shadow to which he 
looks shall at last 
fall upon him, and in the calm conscious- 


gement, 


serenely 


forward so 


ness of duty done he shall pass behind 
the Throughout his 
life he has heen in reality as in name a 


veil. well-spent 
Friend—a friend to humanity, to nature, 
to beauty, and to thought. All tender 
and lofty souls will mourn the coming of 
the inevitable moment, and a nation’s love 
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and gratitude will write upon his tomb 
the sad but restful epitaph, Omni soluto 
labore. 


**Concorp Days.’”’ By A. Bronson 
Alcott. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1872. 

Mr. Alcott’s book comes to us with a 
breath of rural reminiscence, a faint fla- 
vor of blossoming orchards and sum- 
mer fields. ‘To many it will recall, and to 
all it may suggest, the sunny pastures 
and lush, luxuriant meadows, the gently 
sloping billsides, and the sluggish flow of 
the winding, 
the quiet pastoral scenery of the pleasant 
little town where it was written or at 
least inspired. As the names of Emerson 
and Hawthorne and Thoreau are frequent 
in its pages, so its thoughts and teach- 


vine-fringed Assabet—all 


ing remind us almost at every instant of 
the little knot of contemplative men 
whose lives and writings have been so in- 
separably associated with each other as 
with the town where they dwelt so long 
side by side. The Concord philosophers, 
at first jestingly, but at last reverently 
so called, have for thirty years furnished 
a standing protest against the materialism 
of American life, a marked exception to 
the hurry and fever of its tendencies, and 
the hard, mechanical, and selfish shrewd- 
ness of its doctrines. Each in his differ- 
ing way has preached and illustrated a 
finer and more ideal tone of thought; each 
has done his best to lead our tastes, our 
sympathies, and our habits in sweeter and 
Hawthorne, with his 
stories, has roused our slumbering sensi- 
tiveness to the mystic and semi-supernat- 
ural element of human life, the profound 
depths of an almost morbid consciousness, 
and the fateful force of underlying charac- 
Tho- 


reau, in his woodland musings, has set 


loftier channels. 


ter and inherited temperament. 


forth, as no one before save Wordsworth, 
the deep significance of natural phenome- 
na, the wondrous comfort and peace and 
wisdom which whisper in autumn mists 
and winter snow-flakes, in the budding of 
leaves and flowers, the golden calm of 
sunset, the breathless calm of still lakes 
and dim forest glades, the dying tints of 
autumn foliage. Greater and wiser than 
them all, Emerson has included them all, 
borrowing of their wisdom, it may be, but 
transfusing, reshaping, and incorporating 
it with his own grander and more pene- 
trative thought—ranging at will over 
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the wide complexity of the greater and the 
lesser world of animate and inanimate na- 
ture, tracing the subtle filaments of Being 
and Influence through all their myriad 
fuld intricacies, with a prophetic keenness 
and atmospheric sensitiveness of percep- 
tion, which have niade him to a large 
class of readers the thinker of the century. 

All of the school, however differing in 
minor regards, have this in common, their 
postponement of the objective to the sub- 
jective, their obstinate resistance to the 
tyranny of vulgar experience, a cvoarse 
and superficial observation, or a hard and 
mechanical logic, their calm and serene re- 
liance on the inherent qualities and fun- 
damental nature of the soul, and on its vi- 
tal relations with all existence, with Na- 
ture and Deity. This more or less modi- 
fied Pantheism, this relentless idealism, 
in view and precept, is the unfailing trait 
of the school; and this, while it gives them 
their singular power over a large class of 
minds among our more thoughtful peo- 
ple, will always, it is probable, hinder 
their wider acceptance and more hearty 
For the tendency of Ameri- 
can character is, we know, concrete not 


popularity. 


abstract; it aims, it may be, at distant 
ends, but by evident and demonstrable 
means, and in order to tangible results. 
The American strives rather to do than to 
be; his happiness lies in action, accom- 
plishment, acquisition, rather than in in- 
trospection or contemplation. Even in 
the higher domain of philosophic study, 
his thought is direct, penetrative, conse- 
quent, rather than subtle, sensitive, or 
imaginative. He demands reconciliation 
and consistency, not paradox or antino- 
my, and is impatient of any principle, how- 
ever fundamental or self-evident, which 
involves him in apparent contradictions or 
exceptions. The subtle wisdom which 
seeks for reconcilement and unity in a 
higher classification, and accepts contra- 
diction and inconsistency in the phenome- 
na, so the idea be safe, sayors to him of 
folly; and he willingly leaves whole do- 
mains of thought unsettled or unexplor- 
ed, so he may have clearness and certainty 
in the tracts he most imperatively needs 
to traverse. 

To the larger class of readers, there- 
fore, such a book as ** Concord Days ”’ will 
be water-gruel or caviare, insipid or of- 
fensive, as the case may be. Its placid 
egotism and misty indefiniteness of state- 
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ment, its mild indifference to the stirring 
slaims of modern activity, its incessant re- 
currence to an old-time classicality in il- 
lustration or precedent, its apparently 
idle absorption in the fruitless musings 
or momentary whimsies of a dreamy and 
nerveless introspection—all this will be to 
the average man of the century either a 
stumbling-block or an absurdity. And 
this with a certain reason. The radical 
fault of such books and such thinkers as 
those under consideration, is their ex- 
clusive devotion to one side of life and 
thought, and that, for us at least, the in- 
They contem- 
plate man at rest, not in action ; floating 


frequent and exceptional. 
1 I 


serenely down the stream of thought and 
existence, not battling sternly with its 
billows and bravely stemming its fateful 
current. The American is a fighter, not 
a dreamer, and firmly believes that fight- 
ing, not dreaming, is the work most im- 
peratively set him to do. At intervals in 
the fight, or at the eventide, over his 
well-won fie] 1, he may sit down and 
dream with the idealists, may count his 
losses and review his achievement in the 
calmer light of a reposeful and complacent 
reflection. But inthe mean time, and for 
the most part, struggle, not meditation, is 
his part; andsuch life as Hawthorne and 
Thoreau have painted, or Alcott talked 
about, is a vague possibility to which he 
may at some time aspire, but which for 
him at the present lacks reality and 
perhaps all savor of attraction. 

But let us be just. Even in the frag- 
mentary disconnection and placid incon- 
sequence of these whimsical little essays, 
with their pleasant crooning over friend- 
ship and letters and culture and books and 
berries, over Plato and Plutarch, Emer- 
son and Phillips, Boehme and Goethe, 
there is much which a thoughtful spirit 
will not willingly let go. Amid much 
dressing up of familiar and commonplace 
thought in Orphic mysticism and epigram- 
matic smartness of phrase, there is much 
of subtle and tender fancy, of sound 
philosophy, and of pregnant suggestion. 
Though life is a struggle, it does not fol- 
low that its calmer moods, its deeper and 
more permanent impulses shall not have 
their rights. In his books, as in his con- 
versations, Mr. Alcott is never 
thy as a guide or criterion, but often val- 
} 


+ 


trustwor- 


uable as suggestion or inspiration. 


Nothing could be less safe than to read 
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him, on the tn verba jurare principle, 
with anything like literal precision, or to 
accept his conclusions or hisarguments—if 
any trace of such things be distinguishable 
—ready made. But at every turn in his 
meditative wanderings through the sunny 
meads and smiling valleys of thought, we 
meet with glimpses of striking ideas, with 
gleams of fresh and novel relation, which 
we may use at will for our own ends and 
render fruitful by our own processes. 
Though the materialist may scoff at his 
evident faults, and at inconsistence, not to 
mention no little of platitude at times, the 
thinker will be grateful for the hints he 
offers and the mood he inspires, for the 
spirit which so contentedly lays aside all 
care for the world’s superficial ambitions 
and rewards, to ponder at leisure over the 
more vital truths, the subtler and finer re- 
lations of life, of a higher and more intrin- 
sic reality. 


** OrrentaL anr Linotistic Sruptes.”’ 
By William Dwight Whitney. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
1873. 

Professor Whitney has won the reputa- 
tion of being one of the furemost of philol- 
ogists and the best Sanserit scholar in 
America.” The present volume will con- 
tribute both to this reputation and toa 
popular knowledge of the studies upon 
which it is based. 

The thirteen essays of which this book 
is composed have been collected from the 
‘North American Review,”’ the ‘* Bib- 
liotheea Sacra,”’ and other periodicals in 
which they originally appeared. They 
fall naturally into three classes: papers 
upon the origin of language, papers upon 
the Vedic literature, and papers upon Mr. 
Max Miiller’s philological labors. 

Respecting the origin of language Pro- 
fessor Whitney's views are perhaps most 
fully and clearly stated in the essay on 
the ** Present State of the Question as to 
the Origin of Language.’”’ Reminding 
his readers that no generally accepted 
solution of this most difficult inquiry has 
yet been given, he adds, ‘‘ No common 
basis of discussion is yet established.’’ 
“The origin of language is a purely sci- 
entific question, and its investigation is to 
be carried on by strictly scientific means 
and methods.’’ ‘* The student of lan- 
guage should not ask whether the course 
of inference and deduction which he is 
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pursuing is or is not going to bring him 
to conclusions in accordance with views 
heretofore held by any.’’ These cautions, 
if they are needed, disclose an unhappy 
state of the public mind in reference to 
‘‘dangerous’’ inquiries. A French or 
German investigator would not think it 
necessary to warn his audience that he in- 
tended to investigate honestly. But we 
who call ourselves free display too fre- 
quently a state of intellectual bondage as 
respects inquiry. One of our favorite 
phrases is ‘‘a daring investigation,”’ 2 
phrase that could hardly have been coin- 
ed in any country where thought was 
really independent. No intellectual in- 
vestigation should require any daring; 
there should be no lions in the way of 
persons who traverse the ‘* goodly realins”’ 
of inquiry. These, one would think from 
Professor Whitney’s tone in this volume, 
are really regions of ‘* antres wild,’’ of 


” 


deterring beasts of prey, and dangers 
equal to Livingstone’s in the material 
Africa. 

The question being opened, we find 
great difficulties in the way of its solution. 
‘l'o assume, as Max Miiller has done, that 
the mind has a primitive instinct, which 
gave ** to each conception, as it thrilled 
for the first time through the ,brain, a 
phonetic expression,” and “ became extinct 
when its purpose was fulfilled,’’ is simply 
to beg the whole question. It is no better, 
says Professor Whitney, than to admit a 
miraculous or superhuman agency in the 
matter ; and such an agency, by the terms 
of the question, is outside of the scope of 
science. 

In the second place, it is in the nature 
of things that investigation can never 
‘*show us why the first speakers used 
this and that sign for this and that idea.’ 
We shall never be able to say, ‘ These are 
the very first utterances of speaking men ; 
now let us see how they originated,’ All 
yrammar is a secondary growth ; the only 
historically traceable beginnings of lan- 
guage were roots, of which we cannot de- 
termine the precise meanings. All that 
there is left to explain, then, is how such 
roots as these should have come into 
being and use. He who sets him- 
self seriously to examine or to demonstrate 
the theory of roots as the historical germs 
of speech will be accounted as one who 
threshes straw. 3ut on the other hand, 
a full knowledge of what has been done in 
this line of inquiry is necessary. *‘ He 


” 


who does not make that theory the basis 
of his further inquiries into the origin of 
language must not expect soon to obtain 
a hearing from scholars.’’ (P. 284.) 
From the facts, then, as historically 
determined, of the earliest grammatical 
speech, the scholar has to win yet earlier 
facts by a different method. ‘“ Such in- 
duction from determinate items of knowl- 
edge is no longer applicable; its place is 
taken by inference from general views and 
theoretical conditions, - « derived 
by inductive process from the known facts 
of language and human history.”’ In this 
process, so imperfect is our knowledge of 
principles, so biassed are the minds of in- 
vestigators by prejudice, that no accord is 
yet to be expeccted. We do not know the 
nature of mind, nor how far speech is sep- 
arable from intellection. No differences 
can well be wider than those of the writ- 
ers who discuss the relation between lan- 
guage and thought. One party holds 
that ‘* language is not only a sign of rea- 
son, but its very substance.’? Another 
contends .that language is merely an 
instrument of thought. Another mooted 
question is thus stated by Professor 
Whitney : ‘‘ Should the first impulse to 
speech have come from within or from 
without? Were words pushed out by a 
longing after expression, for the sake of 
the benefit and relief afforded thereby to 
the individual’s own mind, or were they 
drawn forth by the desire to communicate, 
to make known to another what lay in the 
utterer’s thoughts?’’ These questions 
Professor Whitney does not claim to an- 
swer definitely ; but he renders valuable 
services toward their solution, nut the least 
of which is the clear statement of the con- 
ditions under which they must be investi- 
gated. Thus he says: ‘* What the Crea- 
tor might or might not have thought it 
proper to do for the first human beings, 
in order to give the race a fair start in 
life, we would rather not claim to decide.”’ 
(P. 339.) But while he maintains a con- 
servative and dignified tone throughout 
the volume, he holds to the view “ that 
our race began its existence on earth at 
the bottom of the scale, instead of at the 
top, and has been gradually working up- 
ward; that . .. art, science, language, 
religion, philosophy, have been wrought 
out by slow and painful efforts, in the con- 
flict between the soul and mind of man on 
the one hand, and external nature on the 
other.’’ (P. 344.) The opposite view, that 
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of the decadence of the human race, of its 
descent from a primitive state of intelli- 
gence and perfection, Professor Whitney 
regards as the ‘* dream of a psychologist, 
who, in studying the growth of humanity, 
descends into the depth of his own being 
—a being developed in the midst of the 
highest culture produced by thousands of 
years of united efforts on the part of the 
whole race—instead of appealing to the 
facts of history.’? It has been well said 
that impatience on the part of science, at 
this date of the world’s intellectual] histo- 
ry, with theological prejudice, is an an- 
achronism. Professor Whitney does not 
commit it; he shows no ill-feeling in 
these discussions; but he does not leave 
us in doubt, as Max Miiller sometimes 
does, as to which side he takes in the con- 
flict between science and tradition. 

The papers upon the Vedic literature 
include essays upon the ** Vedic Doctrine 
of a Future Life,’’ and upon ‘* The Aves- 
ta,’? both of which will be found full of 
information ; we wish that we could add 
that this information was always present- 
ed inan attractive way. Professor Whit- 
ney shares, with nearly all of our Ameri- 
can scholars, their seeming inability to 
popularize their statements, to write a 
brief and taking style, like that, for in- 
stance, which Professor Tyndall, Profes- 
sor Huxley, or Max Miiller writes. Schol- 
arship like Professor Whitney's, in some 
degree ‘‘ loses, discountenane’d’’ when 
brought into contact with the more bril- 
liant rhetoric which our English cousins 
know so well how to use. This is an un- 
just penalty for it to suffer; for it might 
well be argued that there is conversion of 
forces in the matter of scientific and of 
literary production, and that the author 
who achieves brilliancy of statement must 
do so at some expense, however small, of 
the powers which otherwise would have 
been spent in investigation. By what se- 
cret have English writers attained such a 
superiority over our own as regards the 
power of attractive authorship, especially 
in the department of popular science? 
We suspect that their facile brilliancy is 
due to the greater literary competition in 
the older country—to the fact that many 
Tyndalls, many Huxleys, are struggling 
to be heard in that productive country, so 
fertile in talent; and that he alone of 
many who are called, is chosen to win the 
public ear, who adds to equal and suffi- 
cient knowledge a superior gift of expres- 
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sion, to that of his competitors. We be- 
lieve that Professor Whitney has no supe- 
rior, probably no equal in this country as 
a scholar of Sanscrit. Had he equals and 
rivals, the palm of general recognition 
and repute would be awarded to some 
one who, like Max Miiller, has also the 
gift of splendid diction. 

Of Max Miiller’s labors in the field of 
Sanserit literature Professor Whitney 
speaks somewhat at length, and with just 
recognition, in several papers of this se- 
ries, ‘* There is hardly a scholar living,” 
says he, ‘‘ who has delved so deep into 
the mine as Miiller.”’ Yet he finds seri- 
ous fault with that brilliant scholar, and 
we think with reason, in more than one re- 
spect. The first objection that he brings 
forward is that Miiller has a tendency ‘‘ to 
substitute figurative and rhetorical phrases 
for close thought and clear statement.*’ 
‘* Tt is more than we can fairly ask of our 
imaginations,’’ Professor Whitney says, 
‘*toshow us the Aryan race perched for a 
couple of thousand years upon some ex- 
alted post of observation, watching thence 
the successive departure from their ancient 
homes of the various European tribes, and 
then, in a spirit of lofty independence, 
not to say perversity, setting out deliber- 
ately to try its fortunes in the opposite 
direction.”? In Miiller’s translation of 
the ** Vedas,’’ a work that has been in 
slow process for many years, Professor 
Whitney thinks that he has given us too 
much of the methods and too few of 
the results of scholarship. The first vol- 
ume of the translation, which was an- 
nounced as to consist of eight volumes, 
contained but one seventy-fifth part of 
the Vedic text. 
identity of language and thought, ‘* that 


Miiller’s view of the 


without words not even such simple ideas 
as white or black can for a moment be 
realized,’’ as he states it in his Lectures 
on Language, is characterized as an 
error which vitiates a large part of his 
linguistic philosophy, and various etymo- 
logical errors into which the German pro- 
fessor has fallen are exposed. His points 
are well taken, and cannot fail to cor- 
rect the hasty admiration which has been 
given to some of Max Miiller’s theories. 
Professor Whitney's book is a sound and 
valuable contribution to Sanscrit philol- 
ogy—to that science which has made a 
more rapid and useful growth than has ever 
hefore been known, in his own phrase, 


‘* in the annals of literary investigation ’ 
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CONVERSATION AS IT IS. 

DiocENneEs once went poking about with 
a lantern, in broad daylight, hunting for 
**q man.”’ 

It has been hinted that some women 
have undertaken similar expeditions, mi- 
nus the lantern; but if l ever set out on 
a quixotic search, it will be for a good 
talker, 

Setting aside the few brilliant excep- 
tions to be found occasionally in the city 
club-rooms, literary receptions, and the 
secluded country nook where some charm- 
ing and cultured man or woman lives 
among their books, apart from and far 
above the gossip and twaddle of their 
neighbors, I confess I should have little 
hope of success. 

They say the sun dances on Easter 
morning; we know that birds of beaute- 
ous plumage and bewitching melody may 
be captured by the application of a grain 


of salt; a pot of gold lies at the foot of 
every rainbow ; and we are often told of 


persons endowed with marvellous conver- 
sational ability. 

But we may watch in vain for any fris- 
kiness in old Sol; the salt may work like 
a charm, but I never could get it on the 
bird’s tail; no palace has ever been built 
from the profits of a mining expedition to 
the fascinating, fleeting Iris, which, like 
some other beaux, is good on promises, 
but not much of a dependence as a per- 
manency. And the good talker, the man 
or woman who can say the right thing at 
the right time, who is willing to listen, to 
suggest, to appreciate—how many do you 
know? 

Come with me for a round of visits on 
n few of the representative talkers, who 
either annoy cr amuse us while they fancy 
they are producing a fine impression. 

A little urchin informed me the other 
day that he was playing at the theayter! 
‘6 And what part do you take, my boy? ”’ 
‘¢Tamthe monkey!” he said with great 
pride. Ah! how many of us imagine we 
are acting some great réle, while in real- 
ity we are playing monkey to a few 
amused spectators, or to empty seats! 

There are the egotists, with more I’s in 
one harangue than Argus could boast in 
his whole body. Mercury relieved the 


world of that monster by lulling him to 
sleep with music and then slaying him 
with a crooked sword. For us the story 
is reversed. We are tortured and kept 
from sleep by the tedious egotist, whose 
J’s would not be shut up even by the 
pipes of Pan. 

But we are all egotists at times. ‘‘ The 
lover and physician are both popular from 
the same cause. We talk to them only 
of ourselves. That, I dare say, was the 
origin of confession—egotism under the 
name of religion.”’ 

It is a bore to hear continually of others’ 
ails and aches. Emerson says: ‘* There 
is one topic peremptorily forbidden to all 
well-bred, to all rational mortals, namely, 
their distempers. If you have not slept 
or if you have slept, or if you have head- 
ache, or sciatica, or leprosy, or thunder- 
stroke, I beseech you by all angels to hold 
your peace, and not pollute the morning to 
which all the housemates bring serene 
and pleasant thoughts by corruption and 
groans. Come out of the azure. Love 
the day.’’ 

Cowper gives the same advice in verse: 
Some men employ their health, an ugly trick, 

In making known how oft they have been sick, 

And give us in recitals of disease 

A doctor’s trouble, but without the fees, 

Relate how many weeks they kept their bed, 

How an emetic or cathartic sped. 

Nothing is slightly touched, much less forgot ; 

Nose, ears, and eyes seem present on the spot. 

Now the distemper, spite of draught or pill, 

Victorious seemed, and now the doctor’s skill; 

And now—alas, for unforeseen mishaps!— 

They put on a damp nightcap and relapse; 

They thought they must have died, they were so 
bad: 

Their punished hearers almost wish they had. 

Minuteness of detail on unimportant 
subjects is as had as egotism. Swift de- 
clared that ** this tiresome class of conver- 
sationalists, who think they sufficiently ac- 
quit themselves and entertain their com- 
pany with relating facts of no conse- 
quence, not at all out of the walk of such 
common incidents as happen every day,” 
should be driven from all pleasant society. 

When Rousseau once retired to a vil- 
lage, he had to endure its conversation, 
and was compelled to invent an expedient 
te get rid of his uneasy sensations. 
** Alone, I have never known ennui, even 
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when perfectly unoccupied ; my imagina- 
tion, filling the void, was sufficient to busy 
me. It was only the inactive chit-chat of 
the room, when every one is seated face 
to face, and only moving their tongues, 
which I could never support. There to 
be a fixture, nailed with one hand on the 
other, to settle the state of the weather, 
or watch the flies about one, or, what is 
worse, to be bandying compliments—this 
So he devoted 
carrying 


to me is not bearable.’’ 
himself to making lace strings ! 
his working cushion in his visits, like any 
old woman gossip. 

Fuseli, the distinguished artist, had a 
great dislike to commonplace observa- 
tions. After sitting perfectly silent fora 
long time in his own room, during the 
bald, disjointed chat of some idle callers, 
who were gabbling with one another about 
the weather, and other topics of as inter- 
esting a nature, he suddenly exclaimed : 
‘* We had pork for dinner to-day ! ” 

‘*Dear Mr. Fuseli, what an odd re- 
mark !”? 

“Why, 
have been saying for the last hour.’ 

Another extract from Cowper’s long 
poem on Conversation comes in well here : 

But sedentary weavers of long tales 

Give me the fidgets, and my patience fails. 

*Tis the most asinine employ on earth, 

To hear them tell of parentage and birth, 

And echo conversation dull and dry, 

Embellished with “ he said” aud so “said I.” 

But the egotist or the twaddler is a de- 
lightful companion in comparison with 
one of those human mosquitoes who oblige 


it is as good as anything you 
’ 


me to answer questions as if I were recit- 
ing the catechism. Pennyroyal or cam- 
phor-bags have no effect to drive them off, 
and there is no net or screen of reticence 
which their perseverance will not pierce. 
I have been so often subjected to this in- 
quisitorial process, by some of my most 
skilful cross-examiners, that I have learn- 
ed to regard them as nothing in the world 
but huge interrogation points; and if I 
should wish to recall their voices (a desire 
which could be only a concomitant of de- 
lirium), nothing would return but a ris- 
ing inflection. 

Ye happy ones who live in corporated 
towns under the protection of a mayor and 
council can have little idea of what I 
mean ; only those who live in small vil- 
lages, with a jury of matrons and spinsters 
to sit daily on their case, can appreciate 
my feelings. 
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Some one says that in the country you 
can’t dine on lamb without your neigh- 
bors insisting on knowing whether you 
had caper sauce or no ; whereas in the city 
one may lunch on raw elephant and no 
one cares. 

Let me illustrate by my own experi- 
Tired and 
nervous aftera terrible affliction, I sought 
rest and change in the country home of a 


ence, without exaggeration, 


dear friend, a few miles from my own 
village. Oh, whata pleasant place it was ! 
charming scenery, house built and fur- 
nished for comfort, and the inmates truly 
kind and agreeable. 

How I should have enjoyed it, but alas! 
there was a serpent in the garden of Eden, 
and I found a bar to all quiet rest in the 
guise of a grandmother, good and sensi- 
ble enough, but uncultivated and unable 
to converse except in a purely interroga- 
tory style. 

She began her attack the morning I ar- 
rived, when we happened to be left alone. 
My conversation need not be reported, 
merely monosyllabic. “ Well, Miss Kate, 
I am real glad to see you, for I’ve heard 
Sarah talk a sight about you, but you do 
look bad. 
in the family, ain’t there? Suppose you 
are all used up, ain’t you? Poor child, 
it’s a dreadful blow! First death in your 
family? Black’s expensive, ain’t it, and 
awful to keep clean? Bought much? 
Got the same for your sister? How much 
younger is she than you? Haven’t I 
heard that she was the best looking? 
How does your father bear up? It’s a 
By the way, 
he preached here last summer, and Mrs. 
Everlasting Tattle she declared that he 
wore a scratch, because she noticed the 


Cough much? Consumption 


loss he can’t never make up. 


parting particular, and thought it looked 
kinder plastered on top; now he don't, 
does he?”’ 

Here I suppose the woman saw I was 
writhing and that my voice trembled, for 
she said, ‘* Dreadful nervous, ain’t you ? 
Must be kinder talked to and cheered up. 
Ever try valerian? Taking anything 
strengthening? One of them 
plasters might help you. I'd do some- 
thing right off, for Mrs. Stone, she that 
was Sophia Templeton, who lived next 
door but one to our folks for three years, 


porous 


why, she dragged round for more than six 
months looking just about as you do, and 


she died a week ago last Tuesday. 
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Couldn’t have the funeral till Friday, 
‘ cause you see they waited for her mother 
to come from Chicago. But taiking of 
funerals makes you think of your own 
trouble, don’t it? You must try and keep 
your mind on something cheerful. How 
is your grandmother? She'll be a drop- 
ping off before long. Let’s see ; how old 
is she? Some years ahead of me, I be- 
lieve. But her teeth are as white and 
regular as ever, or are those front 
ones——” 

Here I either fainted or had a fit, or 
some one mercifully came into the room, 
for I remember no more. I laugh over 
it now, as a pleasant, soothing style of 
conversation for an almost heart-broken 
invalid, but it was terrible at the time. 

In my own home, two or three devote 
themselves to my toilet, and I understand 
they think me wickedly careless in the 
use of money, while others worry over my 
love affairs, imaginary and real. 

Mrs. Scrub-scrub inquires of our cook 
if I know anything of housework, and 
Miss Slyandugly wonders if [ am as lively 
and pleasant at home as | appear when in 
company. 

I have thought seriously of having a 
large sheet printed monthly, as the in- 
terest these dear friends take in me is 
after all rather flattering, and placed on 
the church door or in the post-office, giving 
as full an account as possible of my daily 
life during the four weeks. Expense 
would be no consideration if I could thus 
avoid personal inquiry. 

Arthur Helps says that the lack of the 
drama, especially the tragical element, is 
one great reason for this prying into the 
life and most sacred sorrows of friends. 
It is the longing for a little excitement, 
for some sad event upon which to expend 
sympathy. Couldn’t Miss Cushman and 
Joe Jefferson be persuaded to make a pro- 
vincial tour? 

There is another style of question, 


very disagreeable in its own way. It 
comes from a person already alarmingly 
well informed, who is mad for more know!- 
edge, and it must be definite as to dates 
and distances! After spending a few 
months in a western city, in a most pleas- 
ure-seeking, illogical way, I encountered 
on my return a man of this sort, all agog 
for facts. He begins. ‘‘ How long were 
you in St. Louis? Where was your house 
situated? On which swell from the 
river? Does it face south? How did the 
climate affeet you? Are chills prevalent ? 
Whose church did you attend? What 
denomination predominates? Who are 
the most popular clergymen? How many 
negroes in the city? Do you know what 
proportion are church-goers? How many 
Germans? Can you tell the increase of 
population in the last five years? New 
buildings going up all the time? Many 
handsome public buildings? They have a 
fine cemetery, I believe? More than one 
park? Do Fremont’s forts remain? 
Ilow many books in the Mercantile Li- 
brary? Can you tell what year Miss 
Hosmer spent there?”? (????227? 

And soon. I answered in a proportion 
of fifty to every five hundred, and was left 
in an utterly humiliated condition. I 
would try to climb a greased pole to 
escape a repetition of such an ordeal. A 
poky pedant is about as bad—one who 
hurls information at you in solid chunks ; 
can talk for three consecutive hours on 
any subject proposed, and expect you to be 
silent and grateful. 

The ‘* American Cyclopsedia ”’ is inval- 
uable as a reference, but as a warm-blood- 
ed vertebrate of the bimana order, en- 
dowed with interm‘nable power of expres- 
sion, it becomes a little heavy. The poul- 
tice of silence is blessed after an interview 
with one of these would-be Coleridges or 
Mme. de Staéls. Yet silence is not al- 
ways golden. 
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— In the sad articulation of fate and 
circumstance the Nebulous Person was 
forced to omit, in last month's remarks on 
physical exercise, his word of comment on 
an important element of the business—the 
legs. Painful as it may be to present the 
subject in such disjointed shape, it is still 
susceptible of extension, and perhaps may 
be allowed to run on a little further, even 
without collateral support. A progress- 
ive thought will regret the undeserv- 
ed reproach and neglect attaching to 
those useful members, which have even 
fallen into such sad disrepute as to be 
hardly ever mentioned in polite society. 
Of old they were held in honor and cher- 
ished accordingly. Silk and satin, peach- 
bloom velvet and snowy gossamer were de- 
voted to their adornment. Gorgeous gal- 
loon and colored clocks indicated or set off 
the shapely turn of calf or ankle; the glit- 
tering rapier dangled beside them ; and the 
jewelled garter which spanned their mus- 
cular symmetry was at once the symbol 
and the adornment of manly valor and an- 
cestral dignity. How large a part they 
played in the little comedy of personal 
vanity, our older literature tells at every 
page. Sir Andrew pats his leg, compla- 
cently chuckling that ‘* ’tis strong, and it 
does indifferent well in a flame-colored 
stock ;” and the most flattering hint which 
Maria can send to Malvolio is that his 
mistress admires his yellow stockings and 
loves to see him cross-gartered. The 
Sophias and Clarissas of the Georgian 
epoch counted them first in the list of 
manly perfections, and the simpering 
school girls of the period went into rap- 
tures over a well-set knee-joint or a mus- 
cular tendon Achillis, as nowadays over 
a taille bien prise or a blonde moustache. 
But we have changed all that. Silk 
and velvet, clocks and garters, are long 
ago consigned to the garret. Nowadays 
we get the dishonored members as much 
out of sight as possible by thrusting 
them into shapeless ‘‘ pants ’’ ( Britannice 
“*bags’’) of pepper-and-salt or checked 
material, using them periodically for get- 
ting up and down to business, and at all 
other times for tueking up horizontally 
on office stools, piazza railings, or parlor 
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grates. Nowthisis all wrong. Man was 
not made a forked radish for nothing. His 
limbs are not merely useful, and on occa- 
sion (as in John Randolph's famous ** shin 
piece ’’) ornamental, but, properly used, 
may become a source of the keenest de- 
light—that of the ‘‘ walkist.’’ Of course 
they must be kept in practice. ‘* Ach! 
Gott! dear Mr. Colleague,” said a humor- 
ous old German professor once in our 
hearing, ‘* with this humdrum still-sitting 
life of ours we come to have regular spider 
legs !’’ So, in our lazy existence of arm- 
chairs and horse-cars, those noble mem- 
bers lose all trace of their original intent 
and possible destiny, and the fine swell of 
thigh or calf peaks and dwindl-s away in 
the helpless atrophy of non-user. Over- 
looking fora moment the specific moral 
—or immoral—involved—that of running 
away from his duties—there was a fine 
and subtle wisdom in the fiend’s advice 
to Launce, to taste his legs, i. e., get all 
joy and comfort out of them of which they 
are normally capable. There certainly is 
great satisfaction in a good stretching 
tramp, five miles out and return, be it 
over up-country roads and fields, or, if it 
must be, over city pavements and Central 
Park sinuosities. In default of the more 
complete development which shall bring 
chest and loins, biceps and pectorals into 
full and healthful play, such exercise is 
at least infinitely better than nothing, 
and fashion would do us a good turn if 
she would but make pedestrianism, urban 
or suburban, the rage. Once ina while 
some active spirit discerns the undevelop- 
ed possibilities of health and pleasure 
thus offered, and literally ‘‘ goes for 
them.’’ We would not choose to pass 
many successive cycles of sleepless hours 
in shuffling round a tanring, like the 
great Weston, with an attentive friend 
at our side to touch us up with a coach 
whip. Neither can we exactly approve 
the slight shade of theatrical bravado 
in Sergeant Bates’s patriotic circumam- 
bulation with the national flag, which, 
for all we can tell, he may soon be flut- 
tering in the astonished faces of the 
Kamtchatkadales or the Mantchoo Tar- 
tars. But the wondrous achievements of 
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those plucky pedestrians may at least 
hint what we, too, might accomplish by 
putting our best fuot foremost, and stimu- 
late us to try in a more moderate way the 
effect of a little salutary training and 
manly endurance. 


— So Lucca went to see the Indians, 
and the Indians, on the principle of Taffy 
the Welshman, went to see Lucca. Luck- 
ily, unlike the Armorican hero of preda- 
ceous propensities, both parties were at 
hoine, and great junketing was the result. 
It is pleasant to know that matters passed 
off, both literally and figuratively, in har- 
mony—that the tomahawk was postponed 
to the conductor’s baton, and the Western 
braves were regaled with scales, not 
scalps. The festal firewater, not of Bour- 
bon this time, but of ‘‘ the Widow,”’ 
seems to have had its perfect work, for we 
read that Thunder-Cloud—or was it not 
rather Hole-in-the-Wall?--made futile 
and well-nigh disastrous efforts at an exit 
through the pier-glass, erring, like so 
many more famous idealists before him, 
and confounding the phenomenal with 
the actual, through excess, not deficiency, 
of reflection. But was it not superfluous 
to offer the cup of vulgar exhilaration, in 
presence of the higher and finer stimulus? 
Were not their simple aboriginal brains 
sufficiently turned already with the wine- 
like effluence, the heady sweetness, the 
purple glow and sparkle, which radiate 
from the strong nature of the plucky little 
prima? For in the last analysis temper- 
ament is king. In the fundamental qual- 
ity of man as man lies a certain hidden 
power, a certain mystic fatality. In the 
wild, native strength and freedom, the 
fresh, impulsive spontaneity of their na- 
tures, the singer and the savage were 
peers, and may well have felt the shock 
of an electric sympathy, the vivifying 
contact of kindred natures. But civiliza- 
tion, too, has its rights. Admitting, as 
we may, the original affinity of molecular 
constitution between the woman and 
the warrior, still there is evolution. ‘The 
fibres of the one and the other have learn- 
ed to vibrate to very different chords; and 
when we come to the finer workings of 
the nerves and brain, the two products 
are polar, not parallel. Lucca, singing 
to the savages, must have been a quaint 
and interesting picture, radiant with po- 
etic suggestion and pregnant with a deep 
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How gladly would we have 
got beneath those dusky surfaces and 
looked into those twilight souls, to learn, 
if it may be, just what they thought of it. 
No sign of conventional approbation, we 
know, was wanting. ‘True to that lofty 
courtesy with which our red brother dig- 
nifies his.amusement of tomahawking his 
neighbor or lighting pine splinters in his 
flesh, he paid all observance due to hos- 
pitality, and, with a finer taste than our 
sophistication knows, testified his pleas- 
ure by a noiseless joining and parting of 
But did he really like it? 
Did it get home to him, touch his core, 
and stir his nervous centres? Did he for 
a moment feel that it was better than his 
own guttural staccato and strident shriek, 
or as good, or anything like it? Proba- 
bly not. The planes of a differing cul- 
ture are sharply defined; superimposed, not 
confluent. In the logic of contrasted ciy- 
ilizations, the categories are mutually ex- 
clusive, and there is a terrible force of re- 
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sistance in the obstinate self-content of « 
wider and simpler classification. ‘To the 
untutored ear the vibrant clearness of a 
G in altissimo, the pearly delicacy of trill 
or cadenza, We may imagine, means noth 
It probably falls 
clear outside anything like a definition of 
music at all. said the 
restaurant waiter, with lofty scorn, when 
asked whether the melon was a fruit or a 


ing, or savors of ill. 


“ Gentlemen,”’ 


vegetable, ** it is neither the one nor the 
So, to the 
barbarian sense, probably the sweetest 
melodious Berliner are 
neither good music nor bad, but at best a 
hors d’euvre. The higher culture, though 
axiomatic, is not intuitive; and in the 
scale of ideal refinement, the greater, 
though it includes the less, does not al- 
ways dominate it. The musical enthusi- 
asts who took the Zooloo chieftain to the 
concert, sure that the untutored son of 
nature must enjoy Beethoven by instinct, 
were a little puzzled to find that he liked 
the tuning of the instruments best. What 
wisdom inheres in the savage theory, and 
what a restful thing life might be if we 
could always refer it to broad distinctions 
and primitive, simple elements! Weary 
with the unrest and inconsequence, the 
never-ending-still-beginning of science, 
or art, or thought, of protoplasm and 
natural selection, idealism and pre-Ra- 
phaelitism, of classical harmony and the 


other; ’tis a Aors d’euvre!”’ 


stwains of the 
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music of the future, one glances with a 
momentary envy at the noble red man, 
calmly superior in the possession of life’s 
simpler joys and interests, his beads and 
red fiannel, his squaw and wigwam, rum 
and pipe. So viewing him, one is tempt- 
ed to inquire what germ of truth there 
may be in the good old saw that ignorance 
is bliss? Are the factors of thought and 
emotion keener and stronger for their 
limitation? Does the complexity and 
hyper-refinement of modern existence ren- 
der it in any sense less spontanevus, ear- 
nest, vital, and real? Or is culture in- 
tensive as well as extensive, the golden 
age a fiction, and the natural man but a 
blundering invention of ignorance or 
envy? But we are drifting into philoso- 
phy, and philosophy in a cloud is futile. 
It is the Nebulous Person’s part to sketch 
and hint, not to elucidate, and he gladly 
leaves the question where it is, with the 
inquisitive rising inflection and gentle in- 
terrugation point of a thoughtful but 
vague suggestion. 


— In the record of material progress 
the jest of one century becomes the sober 
reality of the next. It is hardly likely, to 
be sure, that we shall for some time to come 
be able to construct and throw off brick 
moons on Mr. E. E. Hale’s principle, or 
telegraph with them on a fine night by a 
system of Jong and short hops taken by the 
inhabitants. But even such an extrava- 
ganza as this looks every day less extrava- 
gant in the light of scientific history ; and 
viewing the wonderful things’ brought 
about in the few centuries past, it seems 
unsafe to predict what may not be done in 
thenext few tocome. Thus, when railroads 
were first invented, it was thought a good 
joke to hint that every old lady would soon 
have a private tramway from her back gate 
to carry her eggs to market; and lo! in 
the thickly settled districts of New Eng- 
land, what with junction roads, way trains, 
and the rest, things begin to look very much 
like it. Thus, too, on the introduction 
of the magnetic telegraph, manifold—as 
they then seemed—whimsical suggestions 
were thrown out concerning the uses to 
which it might in future be applied, in 
the minuter machinery of private life—all 
or many of which seem on the way to at 
least some form of fulfilment. Civiliza- 
tion, in all its great social factors, mate- 
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rial or otherwise, progresses by waves 
After the culmination of some great dis- 
covery, the establishment of some pro- 
found principle, there is fora time ap- 
parent calm. Pending the dawn of some 
still more startling invention society busies 
itself with developing the one already 
achieved. So, though it may be long before 
the lamented Morse sha!l find a successor 
who shall give us anything as wonderful 
as the telegraph, we are daily discovering 
curious and useful things it may be made 
to do for us—daily learning to make its 
employment more cheap, convenient, and 
beneficent. ‘Ihe recent immense increase 
in the use of the local telegraph for pri- 
vate purposes is an interesting feature of 
the time. Besides the public lines and 
offices, to which we have recourse on special 
oceasiuns and under some limitations of 
time or convenience, our large cities are 
beginning to be overspun with a network 
of private lines, through which we may 
communicate with any desired point, far 
or near, with the convenience, readiness, 
and almost the rapidity of speech or 
thought, and this without stirring from 
bedroom, or office, or study. The system 
by which such lines are now fired out, 
like any other personal convenience, puts 
them within the reach of almost every 
well-tu-do citizen. The man of action, 
whether in the material or the intellect- 
ual relations of life, may thus bring his 
thought and energy to bear on the seeth- 
ing activity about him with a swiftness 
and precision which indefinitely multiply 
his individual efficiency, and, in violation 
of the doctrine of conservation of force, 
seems to create power where power was 
not. The merchant, manufacturer, edi- 
tor, speculator, or politician, may thus 
sit, spider-like, in the midst of his web of 
elaborate communications, himself the 
centre of convergence and divergence for 
the most complicated system of relations, 
catching with the sensitive quickness of 
light every shade of their variation or in- 
fluence, and reacting in turn on each and 
all with a directness which a few decades 
ago would have seemed incredible. How 
immense will be the increase of personal 
effiviency—the dynamic influence of 
thought and individuality on external 
at a glance, and 
amazing aid thus 


relations—is evident 
equally evident the 
offered in all the minor details of personal 
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comfort or convenience. As things now 
stand, the average citizen who can afford 
the rent of one or more private telegraph 
lines, begins to realize the nursery fable 
of the prince with the wonderful servants, 
especially Fine-ear, Sharp-eye, and Swift- 
foot, who saw, heard, and reached the 
most distant regions in an instant of 
time. 


— One servant still lags a little be- 
hind, Strong-back is doughty, indeed, 
and faithful, but slow. The limitations 
of space and time have well-nigh ceased in 
the interchange of ideas, but not of commod- 


ities, ‘The old law holds: spirit is subtle, 


elastic, pliable,and pervasive; matter still 


gross, obstinate, and sluggish. When 
we can send things as we now send 
thouyhts half the material limitations of 
life willseem to fall away, and men will 
be as demigods, with little further diffi- 
eulty to fight except their own inherent 
vices or weakness. Some progress to be 
sure has been made, even since the estab- 
lishment of transport by steam. ‘I'he 
present rapidity and certainty of financial 
exchange by telegraph is in amusing con- 
trast with the good old medizeval way in 
which a merchant fared forth to buy his 
stock of goods, an ambassador to bribe a 
fureign potentate, or a State emissary to 
pay a national debt, with a caravan of 
sumpter mules groaning under sacks of 
ponderous ducats and guarded by a co- 
hort of armed retainers. It may not be a 
very whimsical notivn to 
extension of the same principle to com- 
mnodities —a system of exact commercial 
equivalents, by which my friend in Lon- 
don, wishing to telegraph me a tub of but- 
ter ora sack of woul, and unable to for- 
ward the actual objects, may at least in- 
sure me, at ten minutes’ notice, an article 
precisely as Indeed, something 
like this is possible enough to-day. But 
such a system would be clumsy and im- 
perfect at best. One couldn't keep relays 


Suggest some 


good, 
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of Koh-i-noor diamonds, or Cellini vases, 
or Raphael Madonnas, spotted over the 
globe at frequent intervals ; much less find 
a stock of bosom friends, or children, or 
sweethearts at one’s elbow, to be drawn 
on at pleasure, as against the equivalent 
beyond seas. We must get to the point 
of forwarding the object and the in- 
dividual as swiftly as words, or nearly so. 
To this problem science now sets itself. 
Balloons and the like airy machines have 
been tried with indifferent success. Al- 
ready some feather-brained people begin to 
hint at a pneumatic tube beneath the At- 
lantie or over the continent, which shall 
whisk persons or parcels to the antipodes 
in a twinkling, like the pellet from a 
boy’s pop-gun, carrying the brief requi- 
site supply of atmosphere along with them. 
But, as the Irish bricklayer who tumbled 
off the scaffulding declared that ‘* *twasn’t 
the fallin’, *twas the stoppin’ so suddint 
that hurt him,’’ one is led to ponder how 
such a momentum could be properly 
checked ; and science, having once got its 
lightning train under way, will have to 
face the further difficulty of bringing it 
up all standing—like a race-horse after a 
false start—at the terminus. It seems 
really as if we had come square against 
the law of physical impossibility, one of 
Nature’s dead walls, at last. But who 
shall prophesy in negatives? Perhaps 
we are in a wave-trough of economic de- 
velopment, or perhaps the coming wave- 
crest of enlightenment is just about to 
break. Who shall say that the nascent 
Newton "may not be even now spinning 
his top,or savoring his sugar-stick, who is 
to reshape all our physical notions, and 
by reconciling antinomic impossibilities 
evade them? Where do we look for the 
new Benefactor, the Expressman of the 
Future, the President of the Grand-June- 
tion- Antipodal - Instantaneous - Transmis- 
sion Company? What star rises in the 
East ? 
In Vishnu Land what Avatar? 
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